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The American Federation of Labor was Instituted in the City 
of Pittsburg, Pa., November 15, 1881. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR aims to unite all the working 
people of America in one general movement for their advancement. It seeks 
to organize and elevate all people employed in every branch of industry, and to 
advance all that is for the general good of our country. It is composed of 
International, National, State, Central, and Local Trade and Labor Unions. 

On July 1, 1903, the component parts of the American Federation of Labor were : 
110 National and International Unions, 563 City Central Labor Unions, and 2,100 Local 
Unions not attached to National or International Bodies. The total membership exceeds 
2,000,000. ‘This vast membership must have an official mouthpiece in which all official 
reports and documents must be published, as well as to advocate their cause and to 
defend their interests. 

Therefore this publication, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, was established in 1893 
by order of the Convention of the American Federation of Labor. It is the property of, 
and is controlled, edited, published, and issued by the A. F. of L., and all profit accruing 
therefrom goes into the general fund of the organization. 

It is the only authorized publication of the American Federation of Labor. It is read by 
thousands of people in every part of the Continent outside of the Labor Organizations, 
as well as by the members of the American Federation of Labor. It contains articles in 
every issue from leaders in economic thought. The foreign correspondence keeps the 
wage-workers of this Continent advised as to the trend of industrial affairs in other 
countries. The reports from organizers come from every state in the Union, and from 
Canada. They represent every trade and calling. No better, accurate or more compre- 
hensive résumé of the latest industrial happenings is to be found anywhere. Hence it is 
the very best advertising medium in existence for firms who desire to reach the great 
army of consumers, who appreciate the friendly spirit of the firms who patronize the 
organ owned by themselves. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 


and f:ditor of the American Federationist. 
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THE UNITED GAS 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


GAS ANALYSIS APPARATUS 
BAR PHOTOMETERS 

SPECIAL PRESSURE RECORDING 
GAUGES 


BROAD AND ARCH STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUILDERS, LESSEES, AND 
PURCHASERS OF 


GAS WORKS 


ORIGINATORS AND BUILDERS OF THE 








Standard Double Superheater Lowe Water 
Gas Apparatus 


447 SETS IN OPERATION 


Total Daily Capacity, 299,670,000 cubic feet 
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The New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad Co. © 











ALL-RAIL and SOUND LINES 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and BOSTON 
ALL-RAIL ROUTES Store Line—Via New London and Providence. 


Hartford Line—Via Hartford and Willimantic. 











Lv. NEW YORK Due BOSTON 
+ 8.00 A. M. 200P.M. . . . Hartford Line-—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
$+10.00 A. M. 3.00 P.M. . . . Shore Line—Limited Train; all Parlor Cars; 
Special Tickets required. 
*10,02 A. M. 4.30 P. M. Shore Line—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
$+ 1.00 P. M. 6.00 P. M. Shore Line—Limited Train; all Parlor Cars; 
Special Tickets required. 
* 1.02 P. M. 7.00 P. M. Shore Line—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
+ 2.00 P. M. 8.00 P. M. Hartford Line—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
S$* 3.00 P. M. 9.00 P. M. Shore Line—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
S* 5.00 P. M. 11.00 P. M. Shore Line—Buffet Parlor Cars and Coaches. 
* 12.00 Night. 6.27 A. M. Shore Line —All Sleeping Cars. 
*12.02 Night. 6.57 A. M. Shore Line—Sleeping Cars and Coaches. 


* Daily. + Week days only. 
Trains marked thus § have Dining Car. 


Corresponding service in the opposite direction. 
Trains depart from and arrive at Grand Central Station, New York, and South Station, Boston. 








LONG ISLAND SOUND ROUTES 


DuE BOSTON 


Lv. NEW YORK (SOUTH STATION) | 
Fall River Line Pier 19, N. R., *5.30 P. M. 7.06 A. M. f 
Providence Line Pier 18, N. R., $6.00 P. M. 7.55 A. M. : 
Stonington Line Pier 40, N. R., +6.00 P. M. 6.18 A. M. 
Norwich Line Pier 40, N. R., +5.30 P. M. 7.00 A. M. 


* Daily. t+ Week days only. 
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Badges 


FOR 


-LABOR DAY 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY UNION 
FREE OF CHARGE 


THE WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 








ALL GOODS GUARANTEED UNION MADE 


FOLLOWING IS A LIST OF THE UNIONS EMPLOYED IN OUR FACTORY 


Typographical Union No. 103 Bookbinders and Stampers No. 62 
Printing Pressmen No. 31 Feeders and Ass’t Pressmen No. 19 
Lithographers No. 1 

No. 119, Carpenters and 
Polishers and Buffers 
No. 28, Toolmakers No. 350, National Lithograph Artists, Engravers 
and Designers League of America Stationary Engineers No. 68 


Carpenters and Joiners 
Joiners No. 120, Brass 
No 44, Photo Engravers 





National Brotherhood Electrical Workers No. 52 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
> 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Scranton, Pa., on December 14, I90I, 


In reference to 


DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
«ver, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
took claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
uf Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth — 7hat it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 1s the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L,. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
: victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that ‘he American 
a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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Brains are Trump 


In games of cards, trumps win. In the great game of life, brains 
win. We can train your brains for high-grade and well-paid 
work in your chosen profession. The positions filled and the 
salaries earned by thousands of our students prove the efficiency 
of our system of spare-time ¢raining by mail. 













What Position 
Do You Want? 


No matter what your present work or knowl- 
edge may be, or to what position ou aspire, we 
can +> p rapidly rise, For full particulars. 
letters of students, etec., cut out, fill in, anc 
mail the coupon below ; or write us on a postal 
for what line of work you wish to be trained. 











| International Correspondence Schools, | 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
] Please explain how I can qualify for position | 
marked X below. 


























| Mechanic’! Engineer |_| Textile Designer | 
IF Mechan'! Draftsman Textile Mill Supt. 
a Electrical Engineer |_{ Netallurgist ! 
|_| Kleetrician Chemist 
| Telephore Engineer Ornamental Designer | 
_$stveam Engineer Nwigator 
Li Marine Engineer BU ekkeeper | 
L_iCivil Engineer St nographer 
|i Surveyor _{ Teacher | 
}4 Mining Engineer {To Speak French 
Lt Sanitary Engineer To Speak German | 
Lf Architect To Speak Spanish 
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The First UNION MADE TOBACCO Ever Produced 


UNION MADE. 
SMOKE 











zs oP ee 
THE ONLY am ] SAVE YOUR . | 
TOBACCO Re) WRAPPER | 
THAT DON'T q FRONTS AND 
BITE THE TESC]]) GET PIPES 
TONGUE | eS, FREE 


FS Bit per: ee 
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" GLOBE TOBACCO C0. 


DETROIT. MICH. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE 
NOT MADE BYgA TRUST 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor, and Ed‘tor of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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A Good Thing in Shirts 











If you are of average build or stout and find it hard to get 
a $0c. or 75c. Shirt that fits you comfortably, ask for a 


‘Princely’ # “Emperor” 
SHIRT 


They are cut generously full around the body—and es- 


pecially the sleeves, around the arm-holes, elbow and wrist, ‘ 
which remedies a fault commonly found in other makes. 3 
If you wear a Black Sateen Work Shirt, ASK FOR ; 

i 


The PRINCELY BLACK No. 1903 





At 50c. as good as you can get in other grades for $1.00 








° 


SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


D. JONES & SONS, Makers 


NEW YORK 
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FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor. 
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133 CENTRE ST, NEW YORA CITX. 





‘ 5/0 ARCH ST, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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JOHN B. LENNON, 


Treasurer, American Federation of Labor, and General Secretary, 
Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America. 
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Ohe 
Great $3.52 Shoe for Men 















ALL LEATHERS WEARS WELL 












ALL STYLES LOOKS WELL 














FEELS WELL 





ALL WIDTHS 





LASTS WELL 





ALL SIZES 





' Canadians have the equal of any shoe made on the con- 

IN THE VIETOR SHO tinent at the price. The lasts are selected from the best 
high-grade American lasts, and are thoroughly up-to-date 
in style, finish, and scientific conformity to the shape of the foot. 

The VICTOR embodies the result of modern methods, applied both to the manufacturing 
and retailing of gentlemen’s shoes. 

IT IS THE EQUAL OF ANY $5.00 SHOE SOLD IN CANADA TO-DAY. 

It wears as only a good, honestly made shoe can. It looks as well and as handsome as it 
wears. It is thoroughly dried out at each stage of its making, and thus retains its shape until 
actually worn out. By all standards, as recognized in shoe making and selling, the VICTOR is 


A $5.00 Shoe for $3.50 


Test it—wear a pair of VICTORS this Fall. You'll like them, and you'll save 30% of your 
usual outlay incidentally. 



























For Sale Only by 


meer STM PSON xxx 


TORONTO 
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(VEHICLE BUILDERS, 


Do you use MALLEABLE IRON? 

Do you know that MALLEABLE IRON is used by nearly all the 
largest builders of Carriages and Wagons? 

Do you have trouble getting satisfactory MALLEABLE IRON? 

Do you desire to save money in the manufacturing of your vehicles ? 

Do you desire to use the bests MALLEABLE IRON? 

IF SO specify when ordering from your dealer (E) Brand 


MALLEABLE IRON 


MADE SPECIALLY FOR CARRIAGE AND WAGON TRADE BY 


THe EBERHARD MaNuFACcTURING Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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———I————/—| 
= HAM, President OFFICE AND MANUPACTORY 


: GEO. W. HAM, Sec. and Treas. Rochester N Y 
2 . . 


C. T. HAM MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 































Railroad Hand Lanterns, 
Tubular Lanterns, Switch Target Lamps, 


Tub Square Station Lamps, 
Caboose and Tail Lamps, a n é rns 
Tub, Globe, and Square Street Lambs, 


etc., of all descriptions made to an d i m 
order from samples or tracings ——— a DS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
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INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


(110 IN NUMBER) 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


HEADQUARTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
423-5 G Street, Northwest. 





SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 
FRANK MORRISON, Secretary. 





A 
Actors’ National Protective Union of America. Lew Morton, 8 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Allied Metal Mechanics, International Association of. John E. Devlin, 421 Valentine Building, Toledo, O. 


B 

Bakers and Confectioners’ International, Journeymen. F. H. Harzbecker, Room 39, Harrington Build- 
ing, 236 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 

Barbers’ International Union, Journeymen. W. E. Klapetzky, Box 278, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, National Alliance. J. J. McCormick, 1020 Chicago Opera House 
Block, Chicago, II1. 

Blacksmiths, International Brotherhood of. Robert B. Kerr, New Mail Building, Moline, III. 

Blast Furnace Workers and Smelters of America, National Association of. William J. Clarke, 128 San- 
dusky street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders of America, Brotherhood of. W. J. Gilthorpe, Room 406, Ports- 
mouth Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of. J. A. B. Espey, 929 Westminster street, Washington, D. C. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. C. L. Baine, 434 Albany Building, Boston, Mass. 

Brewery Workmen, International Union of United. Louis Kemper, Rooms 109-110 Odd Fellows’ Tempie, 
corner Seventh and Elm streets, Cincinnati, O. . 

Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance, International. George Hodge, 155 E. Washington 
street, Chicago, III. 

Broom Makers’ Union, International. W.R. Boyer, 387 South Prairie street, Galesburg, III. 
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JOHN MITCHELL! 


$250 SHOE | 
FOR MEN WHO WORK 
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THE UNION MAN WILL BUY, 
\ BECAUSE ITIS 
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IS THE SHOE 


UNION MADE AND 
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Cc 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of. Frank Duffy, P. O. Box 520, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Amalgamated Society of. Thomas Atkinson, 332 East Ninety-third Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers, International. C. A. Peterson, 181 Superior street, Cleveland, O. 

Carvers’ Association of North America, International Wood. M. A. Brinkman, 836 Thornton street, 
Dayton, Ky. 

Car Workers, International Association of. A. D. Wheeler, 644 Prudential Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chainmakers’ National Union of the United States of America. Curtain C. Miller, 560 E. Lain street, 
Columbus, O. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of America. George W. Perkins, Room 820, Monon Block, 320 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, II]. 

Clerks’ International Protective Association, Retail. Max Morris, Box 1441, Denver, Colo. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America, United. Maurice Mikol, 66 East Fourth street, New York, 
2 

Coopers’ International Union of North America. James A. Cable, P. O. Box 77, Kansas City, Kans. 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of America, The. Wilbur Eastlake, care Evening Post Telegraph 
Department, New York City. 

Curtain Operatives of America, Amalgamated Lace. Charles Pasley, 3338 Howard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drivers’ International Union, Team. George Innis, Room 12, 29 Monroe avenue, West, Detroit, Mich. 


E 
Electrical Workers of America, International: Brotherhcod of. H. W. Sherman, Corcoran Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of. William Havenstrite, 212 St. Nicholas avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
Engineers, National Brotherhood of Coal Hoisting. T. E. Jenkins,"506 The Temple, Danville, Il. 
Engineers, International Union of Steam. R.A. McKee, 224 Masonic Temple, Peoria, Ill. 
Engravers, International Association of Watch Case. F. Huber, Box 263, Canton, O. 


F 
Firemen, International Brotherhood of Stationary. C. L. Shamp, 1053 Grand avenue, Toledo, O. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes, International Union of. A. E. Kellington, 112 Corn Exchange street 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Freight Handlers and Interior Warehousemen’s Union of America. M. J. Donnelly, 188 West Van 
Buren street, Chicago, II. 


G 
Garment Workers of America, United. Henry White, Rooms 116-117, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies. Bernard Braff, 8 First avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada, William Launer, Rooms 930-931 
Witherspoon Building, Juniper and Walnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glass House Employes, International Association. W. R. Broadfield,-204 North Sterling st., Streator, Ill. 
Glass Workers, International Association Amalgamated. William Figolah, 3257 Union ave., Chicago, III. 
Glass Snappers’ National Protective Association of America, Window. L. L. Jacklin, 409 Bayard street, 
Kane, Pa.” 
Glove Workers, Union of America, International. A. H. Cosselman, 42 First avenue, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Gold Beaters’ National Protective [Union of America. United. W. Norris Batturs, 316 Beckett street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Granite Culters’ National Union. James Duncan, Rooms 6-10, 606 F street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Grinders’ National Union, Table Knife. Richard Odlum, Unionville, Conn. 


H 
Hatters of North America, United. John Phillips, 11"Waverley Place, Room 15, New York, N. Y. 
Hod Carriers and Building Laborers’ Union of America, International. H. A. Stemburgh, 423 Waverly 
street, Waverly, N. Y. 
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JamesHunterMachineCo. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 





Falling Mills Cloth Wasbers | 











DAbbbbbbbbbbbbbabbbbbbbbbbbbbbhbbbbhbbhbbbbbbbbbbbbbsbbh bhbd. 


Improved Parallel Rake x Automatic Wool Washers 





Also Wool Drying, Carbonizing and Crabbing Machines, 
Dusters, Wool Openers and Self Feeds 


POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
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DUNCAN P. PARMLY, President, 
49 Wat Street, N. Y. 


A. W. LAW, Secretary and Treasurer, C. W. DENNET, Vice-Pres. and Agent, 
160 Broapway, N, Y. Norru Apams, Mass. 


Johnson-Dunbar Mills 
Company 


NORTH ADAMS # MASSACHUSETTS 
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Horse-Shoers of United States and Canada, International Union of Journeymen. Roady Kenehan, 1548 
Wazee street, Denver, Colo. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ International League of America. 
Jere L. Sullivan, 903 Elm street, Cincinnati, O. 


I 
ron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of. John Williams, House Building, Smithfield 
and Water streets, Pittsburg, Pa. 


J 


Jewelry Workers’ Union of America, International. J. O. Jackson, 275 Seventh street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


3 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal. A. F. Leibig, 182 Abbey street, Cleveland, O. 
Laundry Workers’ International Union, Shirt, Waist and. Charles E. Nordeck, Lock Box 10, Station t. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods, United Brotherhood of. J. J. Pfeiffer, 435 Gibraltar Buildirg, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Leather Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. John Roach, 317 N, Seventh street, Olean, N. Y. 
Longshoremen's Association, International. Henry C. Barter, 407-408 Elks’ Temple, Detroit, Mich. 


M 
Machinists, International Association of. George Preston, Rooms 82-85, Corcoran Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
Machine Printers and Color Mixers of the United States, National Association of. Charles McCrory, 32 
Auburn Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Maintenance of Way Employees, International Brotherhood of. C. Boyle, 304 Benoist Building, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Marble Workers, International Association of. Henry Roberts, 273 Porter street, Detroit, Mich. 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, Amalgamated. Homer D, Call, Lock Box 317, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers,and Brass Workers’ Union of North America. James J, Cullen, 25 Third 
avenue, Station D, New York, N. Y. 
Metal Workers’ International Association, Amalgamated Sheet. John E. Bray, 313 Nelson Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Metal Workers’ International Union, United. C. O. Sherman, 148 West Madison street, Chicago, III. 
Mine Managers and Assistants’ Mutual Aid Association, National. William Scaife, Springfield, 111. 
Mine Workers of America, United. William B. Wilson, 1101 Stevenson Building Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mine Workers of North America, United Mineral. Matt Wasley, Ishpeming Mich. 
Molders’ Union of North America, Iron. E. J. Denney, 433 Walnut street, Cincinnati, O. 
Musicians, American Federation of. Owen Miller, 20 Allen Building, Broadway and Market streets, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
°o 
Oil and Gas Well Workers, International Brotherhood of. Jay H. Mullen, 330 S. Soto street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
P 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of. M. P, Carrick, Drawer 199, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 
Paper Makers of America, United Brotherhood of. Thomas Mellor, 57 Smith Building, Watertown, N. Y. 
Pattern Makers’ League of North America. J. B. McNerney, 25 Third avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States of America. J. H. Patterson, Lithonia, Ga. 
Piano and Organ Workers’ Union of America, International, Frank Helle, 1350 South 42d Court, 
Chicago, Il. 
Pilots’ Association, International. Capt. David Wilson, care 8 Winslow street, Detroit, Mich. 
Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ Helpers, of United States and Canada, United 
Association of. IL. W. Tilden, 506, 507, 508 Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, III. 
Plate Printers’ Union of North America, International, Steel and Copper. T. L. Mahan, 12 Le Roy 
street, Dorchester, Mass. 
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C. B. ORCUTT, President, W. A. POST, General Superintendent, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York Newport News, Va. 


NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK CO. | 


BUILDERS OF 


Warships, Steamships, Harbor and Ocean # 
Tugboats, Barges, Marine Engines and Boilers, etc. 





WoRKS LOCATED ON HAMPTON ROADS AT NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


Plant equipped with two large basin dry docks of the following dimensions: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Length ontop. , ; ‘ 610 feet. 827 feet. 
Width ontop. ‘ ° ‘ 130 feet. 162 feet. 
Width on bottom ‘ : , 50 feet. 80 feet. 
Draft of water over sill ; ; 25 feet. 30 feet. 


Shops are equipped with modern machinery capable of doing the largest work required in ship construction. 
Tools driven by electricity and compressed air used in constructing and repairing vessels. 
The Company is now building the following vessels for the United States Government: | 


Battleships MissOURI, VIRGINIA, and LOUISIANA. 
Armored Cruisers WEST VIRGINIA and MARYLAND. 
Protected Cruiser CHARLESTON. 


For estimates and further particulars, address C, B, ORCUTT, President, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


THE PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


Through its Twenty Warehouses POSSESSES UNRIVALED 
JOBBING FACILITIES IN ALL ITS LINES # s* 


Large and complete stocks of POLISHED PLATE GLASS and SILVERING PLATE in ALL THICKNESSES 
are always on hand and can be shipped from each or any of the Warehouses with promptness. 


MIRRORS 


There are plants at the various warehouses for the manufacture of Plain and Bevelled Mirrors, and 
where Silvering and Bevelling are done on a larger scale than at any establishment in the country. { 


WINDOW GLASS 


In large stocks and of all sizes, together with fullest lists of Paints, Oils, Leads, Varnishes, and 
Brushes. We are sole distributers of PATTON’S FAMOUS SUN-PROOF PAINTS. Also Jobbers 
of Mirrors, Bevelled Plates, Art Glass, Skylight and Floor Glass, and Bent Glass. -—- 





Our Warehouses, where complete stocks of Sun-Proof Paint and Glass in all lines are kept constantly on hand, are as follows: 


NEW YORK, Hudson and Vandam Streets OMAHA, 1608-10-12 Harney Street | 
CHICAGO, 442-452 Wabash Avenue BOSTON, 41-49 Sudbury Street | 
ST. LOUIS, Corner 12th and St. Charles Streets GREENSBORO, N. C., Loan and Trust Co. Bldg. 

PITTSBURGH, 101-103 Wood Street CINCINNATI, Broadway and Court Street 

DETROIT, 53-59 Larned Street, E. MINNEAPOLIS, 500-510 South Third Street 

MILWAUKEE, 492-4 Market Street BUFFALO, 372-4-6-8 Pearl Street 

DAVENPORT, 410-416 Scott Street PHILADELPHIA, Pitcairn Bldg., Arch and Eleventh Streets 

BROOKLYN, 635-637 Fulton Street CLEVELAND, 149-153 Seneca Street 

BALTIMORE, Daily Record Building ATLANTA, GA., 32 and 34S. Pryor Street 

ST. PAUL, 349-351 Minnesota Street SAVANNAH, GA., 602-618 River Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO., 5th and Wyandott Streets 
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Potters, National Brotherhood of Operative. T. J. Duffy, Box 50, East Liverpool, Ohio. 

Powder and High Explosive Workers of America, United. James G. McCrindle, Gracedale, Pa. 
Printers’ Association of America, Machine Textile. George Udell, 368 Branch avenue, Providence, R. I. 
Printing Pressmen’s Union, International. W. J. Webb, 1007 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Print Cutters’ Association of America, National. Ernest J. Dix, 1934 Moore street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R 

Railway Clerks, International Association of. A. W. Anderson, 908 Unity Building, 79 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Expressmen of America, Brotherhood of. Robert J. Jeffs, Suite 62-63, 56 Fifth avenue, Garden 
City Block, Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Employes of America, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric. W. D. Mahon, 45 
Hodges Block, Detroit, Mich. 

Railroad Telegraphers, Order of. L. W. Quick, Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rubber Workers’ Union of America, Amalgamated. Clarence E. Akerstrom, 35 Park Building, Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ss 

Saw Smiths’ National Union. Charles G. Wertz, 351 South Illinois street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Seamen’s Union, International, of America. William H. Frazier, 1'%4a Lewis street, Boston, Mass. 

Shingle Weavers’ Union of America, International. W. H. Clock, Everett, Washington, 

Shipwright, Joiners and Calkers of America, National Union of. Thomas Durett, 187 Marshall street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Slate Quarrymen, Splitters and Cutters, International Union of. Robert J. Griffith, Box 275, Bangor, Pa. 

Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union of America, International, H. J. Harms, 454 Garfield avenue, Chicago, III. 

Spinners’ Association, Cotton Mule. Samuel Ross, Box 367, New Bedford, Mass. 

Stage Employes’ International Alliance, Theatrical. Lee M. Hart, care of Bartl's Hotel, State and 
Harrison streets, Chicago, Il. 

Stereolypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America, International. George W. Williams, 534 
Warren street, Roxbury District, Boston, Mass. 

Stove Mounters’ International Union. J. H. Kaefer, 166 Concord avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


T 

Tailors’ Union of America, Journeymen, John B. Lennon, Box 597, Bloomington, III. 

Textile Workers of America, United. Albert Hibbert, Box 713, Fall River, Mass. 

Tile Layers and Helpers’ Union, International Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic. James P. Reynolds, 
108 Corry street, Allegheny, Pa. 

Tin Plate Workers’ Protective Association of America, International. Chas. E. Lawyer, Rooms 20-21, 
Reilly Block, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Tobacco Workers’ International Union. E. Lewis Evans, Room 56, American National Bank Building, 
Third and Main streets, Louisville, Ky. 

Trunk and Bag Workers’ International Union of America. Chas. J. Gille, 1522 N. Seventeenth street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Tube Workers, International Association of. John B. McDonough, 327 Orange street, Reading, Pa. 

Typographical Union, International. J. W. Bramwood, Room 7, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


U 


Upholsterers’ International Union of North America. Anton J, Engel, 28 Greenwood Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 


Ww 
Watch Case Makers’ Union, International. William H. Hurst, 116 Clymer street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Weavers’ Amalgamated Association, Elastic Goring. Thomas Pollard, Box 46, Easthampton, Mass. 
Weavers’ Protective Association, American Wire. E. E. Desmond, 112 Powers street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wood Workers’ International Union of America, Amalgamated. Thomas I. Kidd, 616-617 Garden City 
Block, Chicago, Ill. , 
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A.G.SPALDING & BROS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF OFFICIAL ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





Foot Ball 
Field Hockey 


Base Ball 


Golf “Tennis 








Official Athletic Implements 


Spalding’s Catalogue of all Athletic Sports Mailed Free to any Address 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER BUFFALO BALTIMORE 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY MONTREAL LONDON, ENGLAND 





The PIANOLA | 


ITS IMPORTANCE IN 
THE SUMMER HOME 


From its place simply as a furnishing necessity, the piano 
with the Pianola’s aid has become one of the most important 
objects in the home and a source of infinite enjoyment. 

Especially is this true of the country home, where the 
household is largely dependent on its own resources for 
amusement, and where without some fascinating pastime 
every hour spent indoors hangs heavy and moves slowly. 

There are 9,707 different selections prepared for the 
Pianola, and these are available to every owner of an 
instrument. 

Therefore, whether for a dance, accompaniment for a 
song, or instrumental selection, this vast library furnishes 
music suitable for the occasion. 

The Metrostyle is a new invention for controlling expres- 
sion. Injustice to one’s self, every one should see the Metrostyle, 
whether interested in the new movement in music or not. 


Pianola, $250. Pianola with Metrostyle, $300 
Purchasable by monthly payments if desired 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall,{362 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 124 East 4th Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
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aaa a THRESHING 





Road Making( ‘@chinery 


Saw Milling 

CANADA TO AUSTRALIA 

Engines, Separators, Etc, 

Clover Hullers, Horse and 

Tread Powers, Saw Mills, 

Etc., Etc. 

Crushers, Graders, 

Scrapers, Rollers, Plows, 

Spreading Wagons, Etc. 

SAWYER 2 MASSEY 

CO., Limited 


HAMILTON, CANADA 
FREE CATALOGUE 


ARTISANS, MECHANICS, AND WAGE EARNERS 


Generally should never be without insurance 
against accident and sickness) 4 SF 


The Dominion of Canada Guarantee 


and Accident Insurance Company 


Insure against Death, Total ani Partial Disability by Accident, and Eighteen different 
kinds of Sicknessess and Diseases at lowest possible rates Bonds Issued for 
officers of organizations and associations, also for employees 











AUTHORIZED CAPITAL. - = $,000,000.00 
DOM. GOV. DEPOSIT, - - - 93,369.68 
APPLICATIONS SOLICITED Head Office, Lawlor Building, TORONTO, ONT. 


J. E. ROBERTS, GENERAL MANAGER 





The Gutta Percha and Rubber Manufacturing Co. of Toronto 


(LIMITED) 


Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADE RUBBER GOODS 





RUBBER BELTING VALVES 
RUBBER HOSE VALVE SHEET 
PACKINGS GASKETS 

Spleal TUBING 

Piston and 

Sheet MATS and MATTING 











**Maltese Cross” and “‘Lion” Brands RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 
The most stylish, up-to-date, and best wearing Rubbers on the market. Ask for them. 


BRANCHES 357-359 St. James Street, MONTREAL, Que. Heap Orrice anpD Warerooms: 
41 Princess Street, WinnIPEG, Man. 45, 47, and 49 West Front Street, Toronto, CanaDa 
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THE NATIONAL WIRE CORPORATION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














HIGrt GRADE 


' WIRE ROPE 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE WIRE, WIRE STRAND, SPECIAL WIRE, WIRE FENCING 





SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON DE KALB KANSAS CITY 
NEW HAVEN 

















WHITE STAR GRAVEL CO. 


DEALERS IN 


SCREENED WHITE GRAVEL, 
GRIT, AND SAND 


15 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Telephone, No. 1181 Cortlandt. 











WORKS AT EATONS NECK, L. |. 





Wooden Tanks For All Purposes. 
Efficiency Guaranteed. 





lial ectacaies B. N. BLYDENBURGH, Manager, 


A. J. CORCORAN, Northport, L. I., N. Y. 
11 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. Telephone, 33 M. Herthpert. 
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‘*THE STANDARD OF CANADA’”’ 


Otis Elevators 
CANADIAN OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, wimp 


SSS SES SS 


HAMILTON TORONTO MONTREAL 
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Cleveland Electric Railway 
Company 
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i Cleveland, O. 
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ire THEN FSO nOPET 
920-922 N ligt ST., ST.LOUIS,"M 
BRANCH. OFFICES 
92 Centre Street, - New York, N. — 


» 187 East Lake Street, - Chicago, & | 
85 Fremont Street, San nyene = } 
ne” 717. 28 Arapahoe Street, D. crak 





AERIAL WIRE ROP 
~TRAM- 
WAYS hoe 
< aS 
ery < 
\4 
3 
2 








THE ABOVE SHOWS 2100 FT. SPAN ON 
ERICAN NETTIE TRAM, OURAY COLO 
BUILT BY LESCHEN CO. 





OFFICE: 861 MAIN STREET FACTORY : 864 TO 876 WASHINGTON STREET 


Niagara Marble Works 


THE LAUTZ COMPANY, Proprietors 


Importers and Dealers in 
all kinds of 


Fancy Colored Marbles and Onyx 


FINISHED OR IN THE ROUGH 


ALTARS, INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
FANCY MARBLE TILE 


FURNITURE AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS Buffalo, N. | # 
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ORGANIZERS OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


GENERAL ORGANIZERS . - : : - - 145 
DISTRICT ORGANIZERS - : - - - - 1033 


TOTAL NUMBER OF ORGANIZERS - - - 178 


ALABAMA, 


Anniston—C. C. Echard. 
Attalia—H. A. Wright. 
Birmingham—H. N. Randall, Box 154. 
Brewton—Leslie McConnell, 202 Brewton avenue. 
Mobile—E. Damer. 

T. B, Foster, General Delivery. 
Montgomery—M. L, Tucker. 

J. H. Wilson, 30 Cleveland avenue, 
Selma—John H. Bean, 115 Harlson street. 

Mrs. Alma Lee, 102 Craig. 


ARIZONA, 
Tucson—W. V. McCleary. 


ARKANSAS. 


Bonanza—W. B. Kissinger. 

Fort Smith—W., J. Mallet. 
J. 1. Hawk, 15 South B street. 

Jonesboro—J. M. Markhurt. 
J.C. Smith, 

Little Rock—S. B. Joyner, 1423 West Thirtieth street. 
Jack Buckalew, 823 Martin street. 

Paragould—W. T. Reynolds, Box 44. 

Texarkana Geo. J. Jordan, 1302 Pecan street. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Nanaimo—H. Buckle. 
Vancouver—George Bartley, 741 Hamilton street. 
Victoria—T. H. Twiggs, Box 73. 

Geo. Greenwood, care Marine Iron Works. 


CALIFORNIA, 


Fort Bragg—J. E. Sutch, Box 249. 
Fresno—G. 8. Brower, 204 Poplar street. 
Los Angeles—W. E. Goodman, 366 8. Boyle street. 
F. C. Wheeler, 607 South Broadway. 
Lemuel Biddle, 607 South Broadway. 
ena—James N. Lancaster, 582 Buckeye street. 
Sacramento—Thomas McCabe, 82544 J street. 
Salinas—Joseph Warth, Box 295. 
San Bernardino—Wm. Smith, 278 Kingman street. 
San Diego—F. G. Colwell, 1417 India street. 
San Francisco— Walter MacArthur, Station D, care Coast 
Seamen’s Journal. 
Thos. Westoby, ted Fremont street. 
Santa Rosa—W. 8. Gilbert. 
Stockton—A. R. Hopkins, care Stockton Printing Co. 
_, H. M. Alexander. 
Visalia—C. B, Kirkpatrick, Box 274. 
Vallejo—John Davidson, 801 Louisiana avenue. 


CANADA. 


Berlin, Ont.—E. Kuhn, Box 507. 

Brockville, Ont.—E. L. Murphy. 

Fort William, Ont.—Harry A. Bryan, 43 Recollet street. 
Guelph, Ont.—O. R. Wallace, “ Mercury.” 
Hamilton—Henry Obermeyer. 

London—William Burleigh, 206 Adelaide street. 


Montreal—P. J. Ryan, 276 St. Charles Borrome street. 

Geo. 8. Warren, 240 Wolf street. 

Jos, Ainey, 399 City Hall avenue. 

Ed. Cheron, 1242 Notre Dame street. 
Moosejaw, N. W. T.— Daniel Stamper, Box 238. 
Ottawa, Ont.—J. W. Patterson, 316 Bay street. 
Owen Sound—Benj. McPherson. 

C. 8. O. Boudreault, 164 Church street, 

St. Catherines—James Carty, 20 Cherry street. 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.—C. F. Swartz, Box 3827. 
Smith’s Falls, Ont.—James Hopkins. 
Srtatford—J. Laughton, 16 Falstaff street. 
Toronto—John H. Kennedy, 13 Charlotte street. 

Wm. V. Todd, 61 McGill street. 

Geo, Sangster, 43 Scott street. 

John Huddleston, 46 Denison street. 


COLORADO. 


Colorado Springs—John L. Nelson, 220 8. Cascade ave. 
W. T. Davidson, Box 591. 
R. C. Wright. 
Charles Kane, Box 16. 

Denver—L. H. Balfe, 1540 Stout street. 

Florence—John L. Gehr, Box 670. 

Monte Vista—F.. 8. Bowdish. 

Pueblo—John T. Cannon, Box 161. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport—Jobn J. O'Neil, foot of Gold street, 
Bristol—Alex. Morton, 
Danbury—John H. Riley, 13 James street. 
Derby—Wm. Sweetman, Box 346. 
Hartford—Matthew J. Kelly, Box 29. 
Meriden—J. J. Kane, 18 Russell street. 

John P. Howard, Box 341. 
New Britain— Dennis O’ Keefe. 
New Haven—Thomas F. Hare, 257 James street. 
New London—Robert Tarring, 4 Twelfth street. 
Norwalk—John Mylod, 25 Stewart avenue. 
Norwich—W m. H. Eagles, 207 W. Main street. 

Chas, P, Lynch, 41 Golden street. 
Thompsonvilie—F. R. Furey, ~ street, 

M. J. Connors, 8 Tariff street. 
Winnepouk—Wm. 8. McQuillan, Box 22. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington—Evan W. Gallagher, care 510Shipley street, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Milford Spohn, 1318 Eighth street n. w. 
Edw. J. Ratigan, 425 G street north west. 


FLORIDA. 


Fernandina—W. E. Tuck, Box 177. 
Jacksonville—Robert L. Harper, Box 382. 

Joe Sherouse, 822 West Ashley street. 

W. L. Girardeau, 114 North street. 

C. C. Blake, 148 Bridge street. 
Miami—W. G. Coates. 
Palm Beach—W. A. Mitchell. 

Pensacola—H. Judevine, 211}4 8. Palafor street. 
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Syracuse 
Malleable Iron Works 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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St. Augustine—G, E. Bragdon, 280 St. George street. 
St. Petersburg—Clarence B. Brantley. 
Tampa—C. A. Wimsett, 107 W. Amelia avenue. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta—Jerome Jones, 14144 North Forsyth street. 

, J Riley, Room 12, Temple Court. 
Augusta—John E. Couc h, 1506 May avenue. 
Barnesville—J. A. Baird. 
Columbus—John R. Jones, Sunday Herald, 1022 Seven- 

teenth street. 

B. H. Wills, 1686 Third avenue. 

N. F. Cornett, 715 Indiana avenue. 

O. E. Barlow, Box 149. 

R. Kansburg, 1230 Broad street. 
Macon—L, oe Kilburn, 336 Ross street. 

. May. 

Savannah -W.S8S. Harris, 32 West street. 

C. E. Stephenson, 823 Perry street west. 
Tifton—J. I. Waite 

IDAHO. 


Boise—F, C. Simmons. 


ILLINOIs, 


Alton—George Penning, Upper Alton. 
Cc. E. Grace, 629 East Second street, 
H, F. Cramer, 800 east Fifth street. 
Harry H. Lessner, 1104 Bloomfield street. 
Cc. G. Linsig, 728 East third street. 
A. O. Deucker, 515 East Tenth street, 
W. J. Lewis, 103 East Twelfth street. 
Harrison Nutter, 629 East Second street. 
Auburn—Thomas Gallagher. 
Aurora—George Battenschlag, 516 North avenue, 
Thomas H,. Donovan, 162 North Broadway. 
Beardstown—J. B. Piehler, jr., Box 167. 
Belleville—James Borden. 
Bloomfield—W. A. Keeling. 
Bloomington—J. F. Anderson, 1507 N 
F.C, Leuttig. 
F. M. Doxsee, 511 South Clayton street. 
Blue Island—N, Crossland, Box 255. 
Max Troemel, 47 Union street. 
Buncombe—Bundy Peterson, Box 22. 
Cairo—Claude H,. Shaunessy, 525 Twenty-first street. 
( Davidson, 213 Eighth street. 
E. L. Wilcoxen, 600 Commercial avenue. 
Canton—Nelsou Spenny. 
Carlinville—P. J. McDonald. 
Carterv ille—James Kelly. 
Centralia—S. J. Stonecipher, 809 E. Fifth street north. 
Chris. Pfeifer. 
Charleston—C, Kreig. 
Chicago—. John J. Fitzpatrick, 155 Washington street. 
D. C. Woolverton, 7083 West a -third street. 
Chicago Heights—Euge ne D. Kelley. 
Danville—George Hessler, 929 Oak street. 
Thomas K. Heath, 409 Grant street. 
Decatur—A. B. Tobenberg. 
Frank Clark. 
DeKalb—N. T. Swansen, care 718 North Fourth street. 
Dow—L, C. Carrico. 
DuQuoin—Charles Ross. 
Kast St. Louis—A. H. Curtis, 112 Highland Place, 
W.H. Austin, 112 Highland Place. 
L. A. Plondre, 106 North Fifteenth street. 
a A. Cowan. 
. H. Nischwitz. 
a Groeteka. 
Elgin—H. R. Bates, 164 South Porter street. 
Equality—Thbomas E., Leeper, West Lawn No. 1. 
H. L. B. Mason, 
Flora—Fred Hersberg, Box 335. 
Freeburg—Charles Kessler. 
Freeport—William W. Young, 7 South Third street. 
Galatia—H. F. Utley. 
Galena—A. 8. Toepel. 
Galesburg_—Harry Holburn, 1309 East Main street. 
W. O. Thompson, 85 South Seminary street. 
- Cc. "Smalley, care News office. 
H. W. Lohmer, 1318 West Main street. 
Havana—L. A. Nichols. 
Jacksonvilie— W H. Braner, 411 South East street. 
E. M. McGruder, 324 West Court street. 
Jobnston City—C. E. McCollum. 
Joliet—W. B. Heinselman, 506 Campbell street. 
F. L. Parker. 
Thomas L. Hogan, 307 Allen street. 
Kankakeo— Thomas Conway, 97 Entrance avenue, 
. Thom 
Kewanee—Adam Men 
George L. Litehfield, "his 711. 


. Main street. 


Lebanon—G. W. Boyce, Box 214, 
Lincoln—Patrick Hardin, 
Litchfield—John R. Sanderson, 812 N. Harrison st. 
Marseilles—Byron W. Hale 
Mascoutah —Jerry Seegaien. 
Mattoon—A. E. Monteith. 
Metropolis—W. K. Gaines. 
Moline— Louis aa Box 1200, 
Mound City—A W. Haughy. 
Mount Carmel—Wm. Wiseman. 
Mount Vernon—A. KE. Frost. 

Robert E. McMaken. 
Murphysboro—A. D. Munal, 4 South Tenth street. 
Nashville—James Lamar. 
New Athens—Edward Krupp. 
New Baden—John Wolveron. 
O’Fallan—William H. Lehmann, 
Pana—J. W. Jones. 
Paris—H. A. Harder, 1001 Brown street. 
Pawnee—T. L. Harney. 
Pekin—H. W. Smith, 707 Court street, 
Peoria— Walter 8S. Bush, 103 Main street. 
Percy—James F. Larowe, Almond st., bet, 
Pinckneyville—Hosea A. Taylor. 
tee —Aug. C. Lange, 731 South Fifteenth street, 

ock Falls—Will F. Miller, Box 211. 

Rockford—J. W. As»egren. 

KF. L. Stewart, 710 North Horsman street, 
Rock Island—Jobhn 8, Scheossel, 2828 Seventh avenue. 

L. Darby, 1611 Second avenue. 

E. C, Berry. 
Shawneetown—W. M. Lane. 
Sparta—A. C. Douglass. 

8s. W. Skelly 
Springfeld—O. D. Spotts, 417 West Kennedy street. 

R. E,. Woodmaneee, i25 South Fifth street. 

) Stratton, 

James Burns, 1515 Sonth Ninth street, 

J. F. Morris, 824 South Cleveland avenue. 
Spring ar ay rank Warrington, 
Sterling—Chas, A. J. Cross, care Kehl’s barber shop. 
Streator—Edward Jones. 

R. E. Mowbray, 1121 North Bloomington street. 
Sullivan—J. M. Ross, Box 308 
Taylorsville—( tharles K. Harper. 

I. G. Froud, 
Waukegan—Paul Nellis, care G. W. Williams, 1209 Wash- 

ington street. 

Worden—J. F. Johnson, 


3d and 4th. 


INDIANA. 


Alexandria—Nick Griffiths. 
John F. Kelly. 
Anderson—William Beck, 1204 8. Adams street. 
Arcadia—Lew Groves, 
Claude E. Noble. 
Bloomington—Frank M. Dillman, 512 W. Howe street. 
Blufton—F, J. Tangemann, Box 395, 
Booneville—John Dean. 
Brazil—Edward Cutty, 808 Grant street. 
Clinton—Joseph Hind. 
J. L. Bishop. 
Craw fordsville—W. P. Daggett. 
Dunkirk—Le Roy McDaniel. 
David H. Jones, 
Elkhart—Charles Hackman, Box 215. 
Ferdinand Hunt, 402 St. Joe street, 
David A. Erwin, Box 215. 
Elwood—James G. Fields. 
Evansville—Emii Levy, 1212 East Virginia street. 
Philip Wurster, corner Walnut and 8th streets, Farm- 
ers’ cigar store. 
Edward Scheurer, 609 Campbell street, 
Louis Fitzwilliams, 318 Read street. 
Ft, Wayne—Mrs. M., B. Gorsline,76 W. Dewald st. 
George R,. Hench, care Sentinel. 
Henry C. Hoeltje, 1220 Michigan avenue. 
Henry Cohen, 247 West Berry street. 
Fred Baade, 1620 Wells street. 
Goshen—Harry 8. Schilling. 
Hammond—c, L. Hall, 104 Plummer street. 
Huntington—Henry Snyder, 38 Jefferson street. 
Indianapolis—L. P: McCormack, Room 122, State House. 
Edgar A. Perkins, 1906 Broad way 
Johu L, Feltman, 122 West New y ork street. 
Harry Slough, 350 North Dearborn street. 
Jeffersonville—Wm. H. Carter. 
Kokomo—James H. Arnett. 
La Fayette—Harry E. Koonse. 
cam re 
ue olp y. 
Frank Berndt, 1423 Broadway. 
C. W. Kleckner. 
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THE WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN 


ENGINEERING CO. 








ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OFFICE AND WORKS ss CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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For Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, 
Ship Lap, Jointing, 
Doors, Sashes and 
Blinds 














SAMUEL J. SHIMER & SON 


MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 
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Marion—James 8S. Myers, 329 East Walnut street. 
John A. McKeen, 434 East Lincoln street. 
Joseph M. Shellhouse, 329 East Walnut street. 

Mitchell—William Hart. 

Mount Vernon—James K. Kreutzinger. 

Muncie—George Derrick, 211 East Muin street. 
~—. Fletcher. 

. P. Hayworth, 323 North Mulberry street. 
oer ‘Alban y—Joseph Rutledge, 214 West First street. 
Owensville Samecl Stru oP Re. 

Peru—Emil en, 27 est Third street. 

Harry L. Burt. 

Poseyville—John Sills. 

Princeton—Jobn T. Holder, 517 North Race street, 

Rochester—Charles Schoulder. 

Rock port—Ray L. Sargent, The Union Herald. 

Shelby ville—Louis Dralle. 

South Bend—J. W. Peters, 807 La Salle street. 

Terre Haute—Ed H. Evinger, 16 South Fifth street, 
0. P. Smith ansport, In 
Philip Reinbold, : Sixth and Obio streets. 

Velpen— Willard ‘ook. 

Vincennes—W m. LaCoet, 108 Fairview avenue. 

Warsaw— Vince Blake, 422 Columbia street. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Coal Gate—Thomas Leach. 

McA lester— Mrs. 8. J. Johnson. 
George W. Fairlie. 

South McAlester—G. H. Coppin. 


IOWA. 


Boone—T. P. Menton, 1330 Boone street. 

Victor E. Green, 612 Fifth street. 

Buiagen— Ser Harbau h, 217 Sweeney avenue. 

Thomas Hughes, care . Julius, 616 N. Main street. 
Cedar Rapids—A. Kool. 

Centerville—A. W. Pharis, 28 Elliott street. 
Cleveland (Lucas count )\—Walter Thomas. 
Clinton—G. C. ee 704 North Second street. 
Council Bluffs—H G. Davis, 348 Benton street. 

James F. Knuth, care of 348 Benton street. 

Harvey Delon . 307 Broadway. 

Frank E. Marlowe. 

J. A. Raabe, 108 Main street. 

Creston—George A. Strickland. 

Davenport—Hugo Struch, 605 Vine street. 

aoe a Fitzgerald, Leyner street. 
L. Urick, 1017 Thirteenth street. 

nN. R. Hale, ‘1512 Locust street. 

A. E. Holder, 519 E, Eleventh street. 
Dubuque—F. A. Lymburner, 1498 Auburn avenue. 
Fort Dodge—Albert Osmanson. 

Fort Madison—Chas. Johns, Box 183. 
Jefferson—N. W. Van Eman. 
Keokuk—Richard Krys, 1312 Fulton street. 

Geo. W. mn, 1206 Concert street. 

James Brerto' 

Eke ne. Crellin, 205 N. Fourth avenue, 
Mason City—Tom a 

Muscatine—J. G. Peck 

Oelwein—C. E. Handwright. 

Oskaloosa—T. H. Carlin. 

Ottumwa—J. F. Byrne, 111 8. McLean street. 

Sam}. P. Hobbs, 316 Walnut street. 

William Parker, 212 East Main street. 

Sioux City—Geo. Wingfield, 421 Toy building. 
Waytes—A. M. Larson. 
. B. Hawkins. 


KANSAS. 


Abilene—C. O. Clemence, 604 South Cedar street. 
Atchison—Louis Peppin. 
Coffey ville—J. H. Gentry. 
Fort Scott—F. E. yr Holbrek street. 
Independence—E. M ne. 

Iola—J. A. King, 109 ‘Weat Douglas street. 

Kansas City—F. W. Wall, 323 Parallel street. 

O. W. Groff, Fifth and Kansas avenues, 
Lawrence-—S. A. Byrd, 275 Lincoln street. 
Leavenworth—R. V. O’Connor. 

Pittsburg—P. J. Hiett, 1407 North Smelter avenue. 
ne Jenkins, 220 West Washington avenue. 

H. mith, 322 West Forest street. 
Suppvilie—W. T. Walker. 

—-* —C. J. Mercer, Lock Box 117. 

Wichita—R. Hathaway, 231 South Water street. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland—George Walton. 
N. M. Argabrite. 
Bevier—William Brocker. 


Boutias < Green—H. C. Cox, Fourth and Centre streets. 
Frank H. Johnson, 435 W. Tenth street. 

Central "City—-Frank M. Jordan, North First street. 
W.J. Campbell, 

Cleaton—J. R. Dunford. 

Covington— William Eagen, 226 W. Fifth street. 

Drakesboro—J. E. Stroud. 

Golds—R. H. Nasbitt. 

sy G. Roll, care of Cotton Mill Block, No. 3. 


Lexington—Clarence Egbert, 10 E. Main street. 
Louisville—James McGill, 937 Stevenson avenue. 
. Kieffer, 2585 W. Jefferson street. 

Chris. Kundert, care 1034 East St. Catherine street. 

Charles Peetz, 338 East Jefferson street. 

John M. Stevens, 937 Stevenson avenue. 
Madisonville—E. E Cook. 

Charles H. Plackmon, Box 288. 
Marion—Jno. Jack, Jr. 
Memphis Junetion—John W. Sweeney. 
Olive Hill—H. Louis Este 
Owensboro—J. R. Steele, care John Owens, Woodford 

avenue. 

W. G. Williams, 1002 Jackson street. 
Paducah—Samuel Simon, 204 Court street. 

Alex. C. Wilson, 516 Washington street. 
BtungisT. D. Omer. 


Wheatcroft—Wm. M. Goer. 


LOUISIANA, 


New Iberia—E. H. Lacro 
New Orleans—J. F. ityan, "529 St. Thomas street. 
Rufus M., Ruiz, 726 Lafayette avenue. 


MAINE, 


r—A. P. Richardson, 79 Leighton street. 
Bide _ oe Schneider, 349 Main street. 
East Blue Hill—Alfred E. Webber. 
Lewiston—Valmora Laliberte, 238 Park street. 
Rockland—H. C. Clark, 471 Main street. 
Kock port—John F. Care 
Rumford Falils—H. M. ayes. 
South Portland— Daniel Sylvester, 51 Clemons street. 


MARYLAND, 


Baltimore—Gustav Mechau, 2124 Wilkins avenue, 
Charies A. lags od 702 East Baltimore street. 

Brunswick—E. L. Harriso 

Cumberland—Oswald Weber, care 129 Columbia street. 

Hagerstown—C. E. Gray, 324 8. Locust street. 

Lonaconing—Daniel Young. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Athol—Bernard J. Wilmont, 6 Hampstead street. 

Bay State—William Eyre. 

Brockton—E, T. Walls, 37 Wall street, KBox 

Cam bridge—Richard F. Ki ing, 68 Waverly z= Brighton, 


Mass. 
Fitchburg—W. H. Pierce, 110 Snow street. 
Nathan Wilkins, care Chas. Smith, 41 Smith street. 
John F. Harrington, care Chas. Smith, 41 Smith st. 
C. H. C. Gibson, 26 Pacific street. 
Greenfield— George J. O. Millikin, 25 Russell street. 
Fe Donovan, 31 Washington street. 
eorge A. Keene, 25 Washington street, 
Hols oke—E. F. Dowd, 109 Sargent street. 
ames M. Kennedy, 265 Dwight street. 
Lawrence—R, Cullinane, 17 Crosby street. 
John B. Cameron. 
Lowell—Dennis Healy, 129 Church street. 
Lynn—Jobn Hayes, cor. Market and Monroe streets. 
Mariborough—Jobhn H, Murray, 169 Lincoln street. 
Milford—William Hamilton, ‘Jefferson street. 
M, J. Hughes, care Central Labor Union. 
Deqsecrra P. Sullivan, 4 Broadman street. 
rank H. Heath, care 16 C ‘ollins street. 
North » Adems—Jobn J. Clarke, 
Springfield—George H. Wrenn, 14 Alest street. 
Taunton—Charles W. Goulding, 178 Cohannet street. 
Waltham—George G. 
Westfield—L. A. Bolio, l4 \aowty's Block. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion—R. A. Wiederwax 
Ann Arbor—C. G. Cook, 316 South Main street. 
Battle Creek—Louis Prince, 17 North Jefferson avenue. 
Benton n Harbor—A. Cabel, 172 Redford street. 
A. Ran 
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i For Plastering Walls and Ceilings W 





Elastic in its nature, can be applied with 25 per 
cent. less labor and has 12'2 per cent. more cov- 
ering capacity than any other similar material. 





\ Be B. KING & CO. No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Big Rapids—Henry Miller, care Crandall & Miles. 
Cadillac—James Foster. 
Cold water—Charles Stokes. 

W. J. Lossing, 32 Montgomery street. 
Detroit—David A. Boyd, Room 7, Hilsendegen Block. 

L. E. Tossey, 601 East Larned street. 

Fred Marker, 239 Alexandria avenue east. 

Francis Fildew, Room 7, Hilsendegen Block. 
Flint—George McKinley, 302 Fitth street north. 

H. V. Green, 201 Third avenue. 

H. E. Smyth, 810 Oak street. 

Grand Rapids—Wm., B. Wilson, 269 South Front street. 

William O, Marrin, 22] East Bridge street. 
Holland—Olef J. Hansen, 284 West Eleventh street. 
Houghton—James M. Kelly, Box 485. 
lona—A. L. Cheney, 643 Morse street. 

Jackson—C, 8S. Spreen, 315 Pringle avenue. 

J.J. Jones. 

J.S. Emmons. 

Kalamazoo— William H. McKinstry, 814 Elm street. 

D. W. Baxter, 582 East Main street. 

Lansing—Ed ward McAfee, 119 River street. 

Fred 8. Caurike. 

Edward H. Moers, 319 Hillsdale street east. 
Ludington—Jacob Frye, 311 North James street. 
Manistee—William Rogers. 

Waiter H. Mumby, care W. C. Dummer. 

Harry Johnston. 

Marquetie—W m. James, 68 Wells street, Stratford, Ont. 
Mount Clemens—Clarence A. Diehl, 33 Front street. 
Munising—Thomas Merritt, Box 54. 

Muskegon—Charies Black, 317 Grand avenue. 

Julius Brown. 

P. R. Zindema, 39 East Hartford street. 
Negaunee— William Mudge. 

Norwell—Willis C. Pratt, 
Owosso—L. H. Norton. 

William Fillmore, 720 Corruna avenue. 

Ross R. Warner. 

John Heyman, 210 North Elm street. 
Pontiae—Charles H. Sipley. 

Henry Emmig, care Clinton Hotel. 
Port Huron—Fred Powell, 1902 Stone street. 

G.S. Mauer, Box 1157. 

Matthew J. Lynch. 

W. P. Wallace. 

Potoskey—Fred J. Stevens. 
Saginaw—Jolhn Leppien, 2137 State street. 

William Warner, 426 South Tenth street. 

Sault Ste. Marie -—Jonn Comerford, Bruce Mines, Ont. 

Albert Comstock, 806 Superior street. 

A. Stowell, 227 Magazine street. 

James W. Troyer, 228 Douglas street. 

Three Rivers—C. C. Schwarz, 208 Andrews street. 
Traverse City—R. E. Weaver, 6:6 West Eighth street. 

_ George Hauer. 411 West Tenth street. 
West Bay City—H. C. Bourdingno, 1609 N. Henry street. 
Wyandotte—George Lewis, 28 Front street. 
Ypsilanti—Fred Fay. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth—W. E. McEwen, care of Labor World. 
Mankato—F. J. Wilkes, 712 West Fifth street. 
Minneapolis—J no. Swift, 200 Washibgton avenue, south. 
J. H. Carver, 2412 Seventeenth avenue, south, 
A. W. Turner, 1428 South Fifth street, 
St. Paul—John F. Krieger, 309 Wabasha street. 
Stillwater—Edward Haggerty. 
Winona—Henry Steen, 119 East Fifth street. 


MISSISSIPPI, 


Meridian—J. 8. Clements, care Evening Star. 
J. R. Giles, care News office. 
Newt. D. Goodwin. 
D. L. Walker. 

Natchez—C. Frank Wilson. 


MISSOURI, 


Alexandria—H. A. Sheets, Box 140. 
Brook field—James V. Goode. 
Cam pbell—W. T. Allman. 
Cape Girardeau— D. L. Hoffman. 
De Soto—F. A. Hercher. 
Doe Run—James Legrand. 
Flat River—Joseph Pinkerton. 
Hannibal—us. F. Fields, 223 Grace street. 
Higginsville—George Andres. 

rred Newman, Box 29. 
Jackson—Joseph O. Vance. 
Joplin—F. N. Ford, 2216 Byers avenue. 


Joplin—George Huffman, 22 West Sixth street. 
Charles A. Patterson. 
Kansas City—J. T. Smith, 825 Central street. 
Kirksville—J. R. Hilt, 1113 East Washington street, 
Marceline—T. W. Ferguson. 
Moberly—E. A. Willott. 
Springfield—H, A. W.Juneman, 1352 Booneville street, 
H. W. Lineberg, 1129 Spring street. 
St. Joseph—B. E. Burnham, Daily News. 
William D. Henderson, Box 212. 
St. Louis— David Kreyling, Walhalla Hall. 
Chas. Kassel, 2208 South Twelfth street. 
James A. Davis, 3123 Sheridan avenue. 
Steele—John Cavanaugh. 
Trenton—E, E. Bankson, 
E. Snyder, 
1. T. Burke. 
G. W. Davis. 
MONTANA, 


Bonner—Curtis P. Lafray. 
Great Falls—A. E. Canfield, 1209 Fourth avenue, south. 
Havre—J. W. Collins. 

Hampton Wade. 
Helena—Fred Julian, 523 Breckinridge street. 
Missoula—J. M. Herzog. 

Frank M. Reim. 


NEBRASKA, 


Grand Island—L. T. Geer. 
Lincoln—F. J. Stark, Boyd Hotel. 
T. H. Haskins, 1526 N street, Room 15. 
Nebraska City—A. G, Kramer, 1119 Third Corso, 
Omaha—Jobn Quinn, Barker Block, 8. Fifteenth street. 
EK. H. Willis, 908 Hickory street. 
Plattsmouth—Roy Harrow. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 
St. John—Peter C. Sharkey. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Berlin—Thos. V. Studd. 
Concord—J. F. Batchelder, 66 School street. 

John J. Seully. 

Keene—Dennis U. Finn, 81 Church street. 

Manchester—C, J. McLaughlin, 195 Second street. 

Nashua—Thomas A. Phelan, Box 269. 

Portsmouth—Jobn T. Mallon, 39 Court street. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City—J. F. Moore, Central Labor Union. 

Bridgeton—Jasx. O. Mulligan, 5% South avenue. 

J. Howell Reeves, 145 Fayette street. 
Camden—James B. Hargrove, care 322 Friend street. 
Dover—Sidney H. Cole, 54 Pennsylvania avenue. 
Elizabeth—J. C. Donachy, 71 Elizabeth avenue. 
Glassvoro—Charles Discher. 

Hoboken —Cornelius Ford, 728 Willow avenue, 

Max Schuencke, 589 Park avenue. 
Millville—Gurden R. Levake. 

Newark —H. T. Hilfers, 14 Willow street. 

H. J. Gottlob, 246 Washington street. 

New Brunswick—Harry Abrams, 234 Hamilton street. 
Orange—J. A. Werner, jr., Watchung avenue. 

Elvia Scott. 

Paterson—.J. P. McDonnell, 199 Paterson street. 

James Matthews, care #94 Madison avenue. 

A. Cordier, 370 Main street. 

Paul Breen, 16 N. Straight street. 
Trenton—Reuben Forker, Box 529. 
Westfield—Charles Edgerton, 32 New York avenue. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Roswell—J. J. Belrose. 
NEW YORK. 


Addison—c. J. Latterman, Box 18. 
Albany—Peter J. Downey, 45 Myrtle avenue. 
Amsterdam—W. N. Jenkins, 16 Swan street. 
Oliver Brower, l4 Swan street. 
P. H. Cummins, 42 McDowell street. 
Auburn—G. R. Morton. 
Batavia—John H. Blood. 
Binghamton—George 8S. Walker, 3367 Chenango street. 
. C. Bryant, 77 State street. 
A. O. Perkins, care 79 State street. 
Brooklyn—Simon Barend, 7544 Mauger street. 
. M. Hart, 386 Fourteenth street. 
Michael Raphael, 958 Gates avenue. 
Buffalo—Jobhn Coleman, 39 East Huron street. 
H. F, Trapper, 182 Masten street, 
Canandaigua—B. H. Clark, 50 Chapin street. 
Cohoes— William F, McGinnis. 
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YOUR 


SAVINGS 
OPENS AN ACCOUNT 1 
SAFE + | INTEREST ALLOWED AT 3% Zo 


CANADA PERMANENT 
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MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


TORONTO STREET TORONTO, CANADA 
Your Savings are Unquestionably Safe. You have as Security 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $6,000,000.00 
RESERVE FUND, $1,600,000.00 





INVESTED FUNDS, $23,600,000.00 


President, GEORGE GOODERHAM 
First Vice-President and Managing Director, J. HERBERT MASON 
Second Vice-President, W H. BEATTY 





No matter where you live, it will be as convenient for you to have your savings deposited with this strong and 
conservatively-managed institution as if it were located in your own post-office. Send for our book “Saving Money by Mail” 
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Corning—I. A. Garlinghouse, cor. Wallace and River sts. 


Dunkirk—Charles 8. Koch, 323 Lion street south. 
preter G. Schwartz. 

F. E. Gunther, 210 Robin street. 
Elmira—James Clancy, jr., 668 Columbia street. 

George W. Baltz, 307 Dewitt avenue. 

James F. Clark, 113 West Third street. 
Fulton—F. W. Haskin, 51 Utica street. 

Bert L. Westfall. 

Geneva—Albert B. Leonard, 27 Pine street. 

Gouverneur—Thos, Quill. 

Horne! lsville—Henry Landrigan, 71 Loder street. 

Hudson—Joseph Doll, Catskill, Greene county. 

Ilion—Chas, F, Heiland, 137 West Main street. 

Ithaca—Philip Bond, 9 Seurs street. 

C. H. Dobberthien, 121 South Aurora street. 
Jamestewn—J. E. Carlson, 566 Allen street. 

H, 8. Whiteman, Box 462. 

O. C. Carpenter, 133 Camp street. 
Johnstown—Alonzo Mosnetl, Box 222. 
Kingston—James Jarmon, 630 Broadway. 

Lock port—Jas. M. Hoffman, 174 Spalding. 

George Gilloley, 54 Main street. 

William Lrons, 218 Ontario street. 

Little Falls—T. R. "Mangan, 142 West Monroe street. 

Mechanicsville—Josepa Packurd, 

Medina—Wiilis ry Hall, 335 Park avenue, 

Middletown—C, Pellett, 44 Prince street. 

H. R. ky 1108 East avenue. 

New York—Herman Robinson, 25 and 27 Third avenue, 
William J. O’Brien, 155 East Fifty-fourth street, 
Samuel Prince, 249 Seventh street. 

John N. Bogart, 104 Elm street, 
Newark—Marcus W. Brown. 

Niagara Falls—Harry Lewis, Room 4, 615 Erie street. 
K. M. Hendricks, Aluminum Park. 

L. J. Hyde, 615 Niagara street. 

North Tonawanda— W. B. Troutman, 345 Niagara street. 

Norwich—James Cummings, 21 Maple street, 

Ogdensburg—E. J. Nugent. 

Olean—Robert E. Miller, 1338 South Seventh street. 
Frederick D. Ingullis, 120 State street. 

Oneida—Frank Hoffman, 34 Williams street. 
Mathew Hamilton, care 77 Stone street. 

Oneonta— William B, Leventhal]. 

Peekskill—John R. Worthington, jr. 

Poughkeepsie—Louis Weber, 80 ¢ ‘hureh street. 
John Bradley, 28 Mansion street. 

Rochester—John T. Pearce, 5 Sheridan street. 

M. J. O’Brien, 67 Saratoga avenue. 
Rome—Arthur Mengel, 512 Thomas street. 

John G. Thron., 

Sandy Hill—A. A. Mattison. 

a 4, tady—Henry V. Jack-on, 2 Fairview avenue. 

Ira Wiltsie, 1209 ‘Albany street. 

Staten Island—C. T. Shay, Castleton ave., New Brighton. 

racuse—W m, G. List, 204 McKinley avenue. 

ne da Curtis Building, care Box 41. 

Troy—Chas. Leo, Congress and Fourth streets, 

Utica—Alex. Rosenthal, i2 Hoyt street. 

Sidney A. Dobbins, 55 Leah street 
Yonkers—Richard Lowe. 

James Garrity, 23 Riverview Place. 

Godfred Lehner, 55 School street. 
Watertown—Charles Byron, 3 Farewell street. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville—O. R. Jarett. 

Cresswell—W. O. Davis. 

Gastonia—J. H. Michals, care J. M. Howard. 

Greensboro—Charles W. O’ Daniell, 221 Besma avenue. 

Hendersonville—R. F. Bell. 

Raleigh—E. 8. Cheek, corner Jones and Harrington sts. 
W. H. Singleton. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck—Harry Lee, Box 1 
Grand Forks—Peter hoody ive Daily Herald. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Sydney—Kempton McKim. 
OHIO. 
Akron—John Ahern, 141 Benjamin street. 
Mrs. R. D. Orr, 620 West Cedar street. 
Robert Sims, 115 Black street. 


Alliance—F. R. Jobnson, Box 14. 
Joseph McGillick. 


Ashtabula—N. W. Brazie, 101 Walnut street. 
John A, Smith, 155 Center street. 
. A. Kellam.’ 
Barberton—Ed ward Genet, Box 338. 
Barnhiill—L. M. Beaty. 
Bellai ar AA W. Curtis, 3688 Harrison street. 
rs L. Lewis, Box 194 
Cambr oe ~ Malloy, South Tenth street. 
Canton- A. Robinson, 811 Correll street. 
Chillicothe—D. C. Hoc in, 273 8. Paint street. 
Cincinnati—Frank I ‘Rist, 1319 Walnut street. 
Chas. McCarthy, :7 Concord Place. 
Cleveland—H. D. The mas, 152 Aaron street. 
Michael Goldsmi 1, 19834 Ontario atreet. 
Columbus—S8. P. Ew. g, 199 South Sixth street. 
Charlies F. hn sad Champion avenue. 
Conneaut—C. W. Harrington. 
Coshocton—D. H. Sullivan, 1260 East Main street. 
A. J. Tyler, 840 St. Lawrence avenue. 
James M. Stewart, 630 South Eighth street. 
Crooksville—S. R. Frazee, Bockeye. 
Dayton—Elias Breidenbach, 87 North Jefferson street. 
Defiance—E. F. Dirr, 982 Asa street. 
Dela ware—W. E. Hass, lll Kast Central avenue. 
East Liverpool—Jacob Weisand. 
Charies Kontnier. 
John G. Powell, Box 274. 
Findlay—J. E. Michnewitsch, 826 Adams street. 
Galion—C, E. Todd, 1000 East’Main street. 
Hamilton—Frank Lisner. 
John F. Mayer. 
Hillsboro—Perry McLaughlin. 
Ironton—John D, Jones, care 229 Chestnut avenue. 
Lima—H. Roach. 
Lisbon—Alfred Garrod. 
Marietta—John Otto Smith, 211 Mege street. 
J.C. Fittler. 
Marion—B. M. Adams, 621 North State street. 
Martin’s Ferry—Thomas J. Erwin, Third street. 
Ed. Parson, 812 Indiana avenue. 
Massillon—Nelson P. Maier, 144 Richville ayenue. 
Mt. Vernon—Samuel! R. Barton, 212 Chester street. 
Murray—W. H. Haskins. 
Newark—John Adams, 30 Columbia street. 
Thomas D. Quinney. 
New Comerstown—E. K. Heskett, Box 289. 
New Phiiadelphia—A. V. Donahey, East High street. 
North Dayton—Henry Dial, Obio and Taylor streets. 
North Lawrence—John P, Jones. 
Norwalk—William Holacher, 91 Milan street. 
Palmyra—cC. W. Savage 
Piqua—Henry J. Bloom, 809 West South street. 
B. F. Ross, Wood street, 
Portsmouth—Irwin F. Rose, 7 Fourteenth street. 
Salem—Charles Bonsall, Whinery Block 
Sandusky—Fred Ham mond, South Camp street. 
Sebring— Walter 8S. Crewson, Box 500. 
Sidney—W. E. Shinn, care 1113 North Main avenue. 
M. J. Beery, West Michigan street. 
Springfie'd—C. A. Rummel, 24 Butzer street. 
Steubenville ’ ‘ieee Jones, 


W. M. Reed. 
Toledo—K. P. Usher, 1317 Wisconsin street. 
E. E. Smith, 1551 Wisconsin street. 
Troy-—Ora May. 
Urbana—Jobn Roth, 209 North Main street. 
Warren—F. H. Herman, 430 Belding street. 
H. 8. Smith 207 Warren street, care Mr. Newton. 
Wellston—William Fennell, jr. 
Youngstown—Geo, T. Bert, ‘UIT Scott street. 
C. A. Collins, 415 North Walnut street. 
Zanesville—Joe. A. Bauer, 607 Walnut street. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


Guthrie—Frank L. Woodruff. 
. L, Owen, Box 118. 
Lawton—A. Rebe , Box 155. 
Oklahoma City—L. Ww. Reeby, 100 West California street. 
Paul C. Wilson, 824 Noble avenue. 
D. C. Boismier, 20 East Seventh street. 
Shawnee—0. C. St 


OREGON, 


Albany —William Eagles. 
Astoria—Wm. Althouse, 436 Bond street. 
Baker City—G. F. Johnson. 

J. H. Buck. 
Eugene—R. H. Miller. 
La Grande—J. H. Kulper. 

. Morand, 

Montaviilla—Charies Ward. 
Oregon City—J. H. Howard, Box 374, 
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THE 


McJUNKIN-STRAIGHT DAIRY CO. 


PURE DAIRY PRODUCTS 


CLARIFIED AND PASTEURIZED 
MILK AND CREAM 


SELECT FRESH EGGS PURE BUTTERMILK 
FANCY PRINT BUTTER FULL CREAM CHEESE 


CREAMERIES LOCATED IN WESTERN RESERVE, OHIO, CONTROLLING OUTPUT OF 
6,000 COWS DAILY 




















All Our Products Guaranteed to be Absolutely 
PURE, FRESH, AND CLEAN 





TELEPHONES 


112 Fisk (C. D. & P. T. Co.) 300I-’O9 Liberty Ave. 


eee PITTSBURG, PA. | 
i 
| 





MALTOID FLAKE MALT 


(Patented) 





The Patent 
CEREALS 
COMPANY 


GENEVA, N. Y. 





BREWERS’ MEAL GRITS 
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Portland—Horace A. Duke, 123 Twelfth street. 
Harry Rogers, care A. R. Lawton, Box 206. 
FE. A. Austin, care A. R. Lawton, Box 206. 
Cc. H. Gram, 273 Wheeler. 

The Dalles—Charles T. Burchtorf. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Allentown—Samuel J. Frantz, 737 Liberty street. 
Altoona—W. F. Crow], 1#08Sixth avenue, 
Ashland—James A. Clark. 

Austin—Martin Brown, Box 47. 

c. M, Stone. 
». 8. Richmond, Box 445. 

Beaver Falls—Geo. Vorhauer, 1116 Fifth avenue, 

Bradford—W. H. Ross, Box 1711. 

Butler—P. J. Kelly, 260 Fulton street. 

Carbondale—Thos, Callahan, 1344 South Main street. 

Clearfield—F. D. Souder. 

Connellsville—T. J. Collins, Lock Box 601. 

Charleroi—Louis Goaziou, 730 Washington avenue, 

Du Bois—J. J Mack, 13'4 South Main street, 

Easton—Harry F. Bittner, 644 Church street. 

H. B. Zinn, 520 Mauch Chunk street, 

Ellwood City—J. W. Boles. 

Elk Lick—William Cockrane. 

Ephrata—D. O, Alderfer, Box 269. 

Erie—August Klenke, 510 State street. 

Freeland— Liter G. Gallagher. 

Galeton—W. J. Brotherton. 

Harrisburg—Robert E. Spayd, 148 South Third street. 
James E,. Carpenter, 255 Sassafras s.reet. 

J. L. Redman, Llitl Wallace street. 

Hazel Hurst—t, C. Brown. 

Hazelton—Andrew Youngcort, 186 West First street. 
Victor Dougherty, # East Diamond avenue. 
John P,. Gailagher, Room 1, Smith Building. 

Jeansville—Benjamin James. 

Johnsonburg (ik county )—Lee Halbett. 

Bert Harker. 

Kane—J. L. MacMasters. 

Kingston—Jobhn P. Hamond, Main street. 

Kittanning—P. J. McLaughiin, 162 Mulberry street. 
J. E. Martin, Box 14, Ford City. 

Lancaster—E. E. Greenawalt, 438 Nevin street. 

J. F. Wright, 2 Chester street. 

Lebanon—Frank W. Behney, 1312 Brandywine street. 

Lock Haven—Irvin Probst. 

Lykens—Ed Messner, Box 203. 

McKeesport—T. I’. Cavanaugh, 419 Market street. 

MesSherrystown—lI, B. Kuhn. 
8S. H. Weaver. 

Meadville—C. H. Putnam, 576 State street. 

George S. Wagner, 48 Market street. 

Meyersdale—Mark M. Smith. 

James L. Wilson. 

Mina—Jobn J. Klein. 

Mt. Alton—J. L. Shea, 


Mt. Carmel—Wm. C. Karbley, 338 South Hickory street. 
New Brighton—Edward A. Frethy, 701 Eleventh avenue. 


J. KE. Russell, 324 Mercer avenue. 
New Castle—J. W. Slayton. 
Philip S. Eva: s, Box 4x3. 
New Kensington—A. M. Raught. 
Oil City—James M. McNamara, 220 Hoffman avenue, 
Philadelphia—Edward McNulty, 2140 E, Clementine st, 
M. M. Morice, 215 North Watts street. 
Phillipsburg—W illiam Cunningham. 
Pittsburg—Calvin Wyatt, 1302 Locust street. 
J. A. Keeler, 4773 Scioto street. 
Patrick Dolan, 426 Diamond street. 
Pittston—v, J. Duke, 92 South Main street. 
William Joyce, 47 Vine street. 
Plymouth—John M. Burke. 
Port Allegheny—Jobn Doyle. 
Pottsville—John Fahey. 
Jere Brennan, Heckscherville. 
Jules C. Keller, Box 154. 
Pottstown—A. H. Kraatz, Jefferson House, 
Alvin W. Emerich, 363 Cherry street. 
Reading—Aug. Khein, 205 South Third street. 
Wm. Rohrbach, 1128 Buttonwood street. 
Reynoldsville—John Freil. 
Ridgeway—Jobn L. Park. 


fo . A. Stemburgh, 423 Waverly st., Waverly, N.Y. 


uylkill Haven—T. E. Clark. 
Scranton—J. J. Cooligan, Archbald. 

Hugh Frayne, 420 Oak street. 
Shamokin—Miles any ree 

E. E. Erdman, 518 North Second street. 

Jobn McConnell, 47 North Sixth street. 
Sharon—B. F. Sherman, 21 First street. 

D. O. Nephew, 5 Madison avenue. 
Shenandoah—P. J. McNamara, 336 Raspberry al. w. 
South Fork (Cambria county)—Richard Gilbert. 


Sunbury—Thomas Lawler. 

H Young. 

H,. A. Caldwell, 241 Linden street. 
Susquehanna—T. F. O’ Leary, Box 341. 
Tarentum—C., W. Barr. 

W. P. Conroy. 

Titusville—John Hemphill, 73 Oak street, 
Uniontown—Ewing Yardley. 
Washington—Henry Sabel, 191 Duncan avenue, 
Warren—Frank McClellan, Hinkle street. 
Wilkes Birre—s. J. Connors, 276 Hazle street. 

John RK, Mullery, 322 Stanton street, 
Williamsport—v. E. Sautters, 605 Washington street. 
York—George W. Test, Box 132. 

Harry Goodling, 338 West Gas avenue, 


PORTO RICO, 


Ponce—Hipolite Usera, 1 Concordia street, 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
Charlottetown—Harry Corcoran, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport—R. B. Scott, 35 Newport avenue. 
Thomas F. Murray, 24 Gould street, 
J. A. Corcoran, 24 Gould street. 
Charles Beatty, 24 Gould street. 
James B. Edwards, 21 Webster street. 
Joseph P. Keefe, 24 Gould street, 
Dennis Mahar, 24 Gould street, 
Pawtucket—Frauk Quinlan, 122 Carnation street. 
James Cliffe. 
Providence—Walter A. Clarke, 1081 Westminster. 
George V. Moore, 111 West Clifford street. 
Woonsocket—Jas. C. Clothier, 14 Cumberland street. 
Frank Marx, Main street, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Abbeville—Fred 8, Hill. 

Charleston—sS. G,. Mitchell, 12 Palmetto street. 
1, C. Clark, 20 Water street. 

Columbia—M. C. Wallace, 1716 Wayne street. 
Chas, A. Thompson, 1523 Taylor street, 

Langlev—G. R. Webb. 

Rockhill- J. C. Hudson. 
G. W, Ayers. 

Spartanburg—C. B. Brooks, 19 Magnolia street. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Aberdeen—E. 8S, Follansbee. 
Sioux Falls—Thomas Ryan. 
Hilbert Patter<on, care Journal office. 
Charles F. Allen, Dakota avenue, 
Yankton—W. O., Sterlenz. 
Fred Riddle, 808 Douglass avenue. 


TENNESSEE, 


Chattanooga—James Simmons, 502 Carter street. 
J.C. Rogers, Box 176. 
Ducktown—W., F. Russell. 
Charles Ambern. 
Jackson—W. F. Back well, Burkett avenue. 
Jobnson City—John Grossman, 
Knoxville—G. F. Parker, 86 Morgan street. 
W. M. Thomas, 33 Knox street. 
Memphis—H. P. Hanson, Box 101. 
Jno. A. Orchi, Florida avenue and Gaines street. 
J. R. Powell, Sec nd and Jefferson street. 
«. G,. Fury, 35 Madison street, 
Richard Dietz, Hernando and Union streets. 
Nashville—John Sullivan, 506 Union street, 
Albert E. Hill, care Labor Advocate. 
J. A. O. Broughton, 416 Church street. 
Charles P. Fahey, 703 Main street, 
South Pittsburg—Charles W. Mason. 
Whitwell (Marion county)—Joseph Vasey, Box 87. 
Winchester—Geo. W. Harris. 


TEXAS. 
Austin—J. D. Moore. 


Baird—F. B. Austin. 
Big Springs—C. F. Blaser. 
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Alger, Smith & Company 


LUMBER 


Manufacturers and Dealers 

















1002-1007 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan 











Arnold Print Works 


Manufacturers, Bleachers, Dyers 
Printers and Finishers of Textiles 





NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 


OFFICES 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ST.LOUIS PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
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Cleburne—N, A. Adams, 
Dallas—Frank W. Habel, 157 Sumpter street. 
Denison—Frank White. 

B. Rossbottom, care 424 West Gandy street. 

El Paso—Paul I ge, Box 880. 
Ft. Worth—Jake Stine, Box 187. 

C. H. Du Bois, Box 187. 

R. A. Massey, Box 187. 

Galveston—T. W. Dee, 315 Center street. 

James F. Grimes, Room 12, Twentieth and B streets, 
Gainesville—J. A. Cheshire, 808 East Truelove street. 
Greenville—J. A. Summers, 

Guftey—Robest L. Matheny, Lock Box 567. 
Houston— Ed. Meckey, 908 Milan street. 

R. E. Patterson, 903 Travis street. 

Robert Grapevine, 12154 Preston street. 
Marshall—T, B. Joachim. 

Midland—D. J. Connell, Box 190. 
Palestine—J. P. McCall, 406 Spring street. 
Sherman—H. Mitchell, 1104 South Crockett street. 

A. Saul, care 1104 South Crockett street. 

Tyler—C. F. Baker. 
aco—C. H. Campbell, Box 50. 
R. C. Johnson, Box 776. 


UTAH. 


Ogden —L. J. Reeder, care 341 Twenty-seventh street. 
L. J. Ruder, 1329 Twenty-fifth street. 
Provo City—T. C. Mangum, 873 West Fourth South st. 
Salt Lake City—D. I. Elton, care J. W.Spalding, Box 969. 
Arthur E, Graham, Box 606, Progress Building. 


VERMONT. 


Barre--E, N. Prescott. 
Burlington—v. E. Jones. 
Middlebury—Fred. J. Reynolds. 
Rutland—W. H. Hubbard, Forest street. 
St. Johnsbury—Frank M. Bonette. 

Wm. Mccarthy, 103% Railroad street. 


VIRGINIA, 


Bedford City -Wm. Stump. 
Danville—S. N. Davis. 
Knolls (Campbell county)—R. H. Young. 
Newport News—J. B. Clinedinst, care Box 667. 
Norfoik—W. R. Brown, 423 East Main street. 
Norton—John Haddow, 312 East Marshall street. 
Portsmouth —Thos. Nolan. 
Richmond—-James Dillon, 521 N. Eighteenth street. 
James B. Horner, 7 Old Mill be 
W. H. Mullen, Box 169. 
James Brown, 1312 East Marshall street. 
Roanoke—W. H. Noels, 580 Nelson street. 


WASHINGTON. 


Aberdeen— Warren C. Lloyd. 

Bryant—A. R. Garner. 

Burlington—E. C. T. Cressy. 
Danville—Frank Sherwood, Box A2. 
Everett—Chas. R. Case, 2527 Grand avenue. 


Olympia— William Blackman, 
Seattle—S. W. Harmon, Room 18, Coleman Building. 
Herman Pohle, 124 Kast Lake avenue. 
F. A. Rust, 1506 Second avenue, 
Sedro Woolley—Geo. Crawford. 
Spokane—T. 8. Heskett, 440 Boone avenue. 
Tacoma — Willis Bloom, 1015 South G street. 
Jules Rammelsberg, care James Menzies, 740 South 
Helens avenue. 
F. P. Roberts, #41 Commerce street. 
W. A. Walker, 721 Commerce street. 
Walla Walla—W.C. Christy, 1844 East Main street. 
Whatcom—F., H. Vanderhoff, 1230 Sixth avenue. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Blue Field—J. A. Henderson. 
Cangreee -John R, Foster. 


. A. Frazer. 

Clarksburg—Thomas Haggerty, Glen Elk Hotel, 

John Ash. 
Fairmont—W. R. Hickman, 610 Fairmont avenue, 
Huntington—A. W. Jones, 1121 Sixth avenue. 

8. E. Chalmers, 715 Twentieth street. 

W. W. Roach. 
Montgomery —L. B. Arthur. 
Parkersburg—Geo, L, Muhn. 

J. H. Nightengale, General Delivery. 


WISCONSIN. 


Beloit—R. D. Hogan, care 836 Third street. 
Chippewa Falls—Joseph Mayors, 18 W. Spruce street. 
Eau Claire—P. J. Wagner, 414 South Barston street. 
Fond du Lac—H. H. Fitter, 46 Thirtieth street. 

E. Stark, East Johnson street. 

Thomas Moore, Ninth street and Park avenue. 
Green Bay—John Dillon, 900 Cherry street. 
Janesville—Willis P. Mason, South River street. 

J.C. Osborn, 121 Pearl street. 

Kenosha—W. M. Brittain, care J. J. Dunphy, 715 Park 
avenue. 

James Ferris, care J. J. Dunphy, 715 Park avenue. 
La Crosse—Paul Uttermoehl, 120 8. Fifth street. 
Madison—George J. Gigler, 113 Broom street north. 
Manitowoc—P. A. Peterson, 708 8. Fourteenth street, 
Marinette—John Bell, 688 Elizabeth avenue. 

A. M. Hoffman, 731 Currie street. 

Hall avenue. 


Oshkosh—Thomas Lennon, 158 Division street. 

John Kitz, 171 N. Park street. 

Bert Corrigell, 923 Forest street. 

Racine—J. J. Wiertz, 923 Forest street. 

H. Jensen, 1607 North Chatham street. 
Sheboygan—Charles Nietman, 1528 North Fourth street. 
Waukesha—E. J. Affolter. 

West Superior—Gil La Tourneau, 914 Clough avenue. 

W.H. Keller, 1227 Johns avenue. 


WYOMING, 


Cheyenne—G. H. Trostle, care Cheyenne Cigar Factory. 
Otto Winkler, 


GENERAL ORGANIZERS AND ORGANIZERS FOR THE TRADE. 


CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco—Harry T. Ajax, General Delivery. 
CANADA, 
Hamilton, Ont.—John A. Flett, 414 Bay street north. 
COLORADO. 


Denver—Henry M. Walker, Box 981. 
Pueblo—H. G. Wallace, Box 462. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Danbury—Jas. P. Maher, 46 Town Hill avenue. 


Hartford—T. J. Sullivan, 555 Main street. 
Naugatuck—George Barwick. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—James O’Connell, Corcoran Building. 
James Duncan, 606 F street northwest. 


Henry W. Bzogedy, 1518 U street northwest. 
D. Douglas Wilson, Corcoran Building. 

Eva McDonald Valesh, 425 G street northwest. 
P. J. Conlon, 82 Corcoran Building. 

John Brinkman, 1729 N. J. avenue northwest. 
Thos. L. Wilson, Corcoran Building. 


ILLINOIS, 


Bloomington—John B. Lennon, Box 587. 
Chicago—Thomas I, Kidd, 616 Garden City Block. 
William Hartman, 448 Cleveland avenue. 
L. G. Curran, Yondorf Building, 128 West Van Buren 


street. 
Siuart Reid, 335 Millard Place. 
Abraham Bisno, 4021 Cot Grove avenue. 
Daniel Richmond, Room 1008, 79 Dearborn street, 
Edward McKeever, 6618 Ellis avenue. 
J. M. Lynch, 104 East Randolph street. 
A. M. Anderson, 79 Dearborn street. 
Richard Braunschweig, 616 Garden City Block. 
James Wood, 820 Monon Building. 
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[ASHINGT ON, 
ULIC=LRESS 
CK (OMPANY 


Wasa#znGToN. D.C. 


Front Bricks Red, White, Gray, Buff; 
_ Standard, Raman White & Gray Mottied, 
Ge(Oranental. Pompeiian Iron Spots. 





® ° ! Because they are the best tunnel 

Miners Should Use Only Nitro Powders! s:iinincpowdersintne inte 

States. One trial will convince 

you as it has other large miners, who are now using it exclusively in their mines by carloads per month. 

The Nitro Plastine is a gelatine powder, and is manufactured under a patented formula, which is owned exclu- 

sively by the Nitro Powder Co., letters issued by the U. S. Patent Office. Shipments to any part of the U. S. 
or to foreign countries. Send for pamphlet describing it. 





New York, November 11, 1902. 
Tue Nitro Powper Company, Kingston, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: We have used your Plastine for wrecks and submarine rock work. We think it equal, if 
not superior, to any we have tried in serene. and superior to any in certainty of explosion in all weathers 
and temperatures. Expect to use it in our Saugerties rock contract. Very truly yours, 

R. G. Pacxarp, President, 
R. G. Packard & Co., Dredging. 








Vicror, CoLorapo, January 17, 1903. 
Nitro Powper Company, Kingston, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs; Referring to the agreement we have with you to deliver us one carload, minimum 20,000 
pounds, of 40% Nitro Blasting Powder every ten days, and your request for an opinion from us as to the merits 
of your powder, we must say that we really think the above agreement answers the question very strongly. 
However, we find the powder th mot ge | satisfnctory in every way. And we have also found it as strong as 
other standard grades of higher price which we have been using. We are able to blow out as much rock 
(and our rock is of a very hard character) with less powder than heretofore. And aside entirely from the 
question af hg through using your Nitro Blasting Powder we are now saving about 6% per month on 
our powder bill. 

PWe trust the above is what you desire, and expressing a wish that you will continue to maintain the 
standard of your powder and increase your business, we are, Very truly yours, 
Tuos. Cornisn, Manager, 
Stratton’s Independence Ltd. 


NITRO POWDER COPPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Nitro Blasting Powders, Nitro Plastine, Gelatine Dynamite, Nitro Electric Fuses 
Blasting Machines, Battery Testers, Leading and Connecting Wire, Safety Fuse, Blasting Caps, etc. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
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Chicago— William Ball, 925 West Fifty-fourth street. 
M. Donnelly, 3510 Prairie avenue. 
C O. Sherman, 1i8 West Madison street. 
Wm. M. Merrick, 518-20 Ogden Building. 
Fred M. Hull, care J W. Weir, 468 Western avenue. 
A. E. Ireland, 3333 Armour avenue. 
East St. Louis—Geo, W. Bills, 2730 Lucas avenue. 
Elgin—Anthony U. G. Simms. 
Galesburg—Mrs. Emma Lanphere. 
Will R. Boyer. 
Murphysboro—P. H. Strawhun, 4 South Tenth street. 
Springfield—R. E. McLean, 1134 North Fifth street. 


INDIANA, 


Anderson—Jacob Fisher, Box 216, 

Evansville—P, D. Drain, Sixth and Locust streets. 
Goshen—Purcell H. Wissinger. 

Indianapolis--John Mitchell, 1106 Stevenson Building. 
Terre Haute—George W. Pursell. 


IOWA. 
Fort Dodge—Charles Gustaveson. 


KANSAS, 


Kansas City—Jas. A. Cable, Portsmouth Building. 
Topeka--W. L. A. Johnson, 1243 Polk street. 

L. J. Luey, 411 Jackson street, 

Chas, F. Ceilley, 627 Quincy street. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville—Henry Fischer, Am. Nat. Bank Building. 


LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans—James Leonard, 2446 Royal street. 
James E. Porter, 1116 Perdido street. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston-Thomas F. Tracy, 11 Appleton street. 

Chas. Morris, 15 Warrenton street. 

Frank McCarthy, 95 Regent street. 

John ¥. Tobin, 434 Albany Building. 

P. J. Murray, 380 South Fourth street. 

John J. Connolly, 397 East Fifth street south. 

Philip J. Byrne, m 435, Albany Building. 

Robert A. Callahan, 752 East Fourth street. 

Eastham pten—Thomas Pollard, Lock Box 46. 
New Bedford—Samuel Koss, 17 William street. 
Northampton—W. A. Dwyer, P. O. Box 17. 
Springfield—Simon J. Griffin, Box 406. 

est Somerville—Robert H. Kelley 962 Broad way. 

Worcester—P. J. Frey, 178 Austin street. 

J.D. Pierce, General Delivery. 


MICHIGAN, 


Corunna—Samuel Hacket. 
Detroit—George Innis, 213 Franklin street. 

W. D. Mabon, Hodges Building. 

Daniel Wallace, 217 Myrtle street. 

D. D. Mulcahy, 101 Magnolia street. 

Henry C. Barter Colonial Building. 

Eugene L, Strieff, Room 29, Hilsendegen Block. 
Ishpeming—Matt Wasley, 115 Cleveland avenue. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas See ay pe J. Balsiger, Gibraltar Building. 
St. Louis—Collis Lovely, 3507 Cass avenue. 

Nat. G. Eaton, 3916 Bay street. 

William F. Jones, P. O. Box 639. 

Leonard Stoll, 3543 Salena street. 


NEBRASKA. 
Omaha—Fred Bauman, Box 26. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jersey City Heights—P. McMahon, % Poplar street. 


Orange—Felix J. O’Haire, care John Moffitt, 24 Lincoln 
Place. 


Orange—D. P. Kelly, care John Moffitt, 24 Lincoln Place. 
James Byrne, care John Moffitt, 24 Lincoln Place, 
William Hennelly,care John Moffitt, 24 Lincoln Place. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
Charlotte—M. 8. Belk, 144 N. Tryon street. 


NEW YORK, 


Albany—James F. Roach. 
Binghamton—Fred. E. Kennedy, 196 State street. 
Brooklynu—John Phillips, 797 Kedford avenue. 
Buffalo—John R. O’Brien, 3144 West Eagle street. 
Fred J. Seames, 359 Main street. 
New York City—Daniel Harris, 340 East Eighth street. 
EK. J. Lynch, 25 Third avenue, Station D. 
Henry White, Rooms 116-117 Bible House. 
Chas. Dold, 498 West Forty-fourth street. 
H. L. Eichelberger, 128 East Twenty-eighth street. 
Charles Rosenkranz, 301 Kast Kighty-first street. 
William Strauss, care 8 First avenue. 
Olean—John Roach, 
Syracuse—Homer D. Call, 124 Linden street. 
Troy—W. O. Powell, Box 10, Station |. 
J.D. Landrigan, care M. Muldoon, Third and Con- 
gress streets. 


OHIO, 


Blatchford —G. M. Schackert. 
Bowling Green--Charles McGill, 10 Haskin street. 
Jay H. Mullen, 
Cincinnati Joseph Valentine, 483 Walnut street. 
Jere L. Sullivan, #8 Elm street. 
D. P. Rowland, 2300 Symmes street. 
Cleveland—W. E. Klapetzky, P. O. Box 155. 
Wm. G. Davio, 44 Boliver street. 
A. Dahimann, Room 6, 267 Seneca street. 
Dayton—Gus Haas, 429 Linden street. 
A. ©. Cattermull, Room HM, Davis Building, 106 South 
Main street. 
Findlay— rank M., Treese, 1021 Blanchard avenue. 
Nelsonville--Cirris. Evans. 
Struthers —Jamex McMahon. 
Toledo— Wm. G. Biake, 711 Elm street. 
John Mutholland, 421 Valentine Building. 
C. L. Shamp, 1038 Grand avenue. 


OREGON, 


Astoria—J. F. Welch, 1539 Astor street. 
Portland--G. Y. Harry, 228 Gibbs street. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Altoona—C. P. Weston, Box 554. 
Bradford—M. C. Howe. 
Erie Lewis Rindfuss, 355 West Front street. 

E. W. McCully, care George Warde, Box 189. 
Kane—James Towey. 

Philadeiphia—Jacob Tazelaar, 312 Odd Fellows’ Temple. 

Marcellus Wait, 2338 Leithgow street. 

John J. Keegan, 1508 Drury street. 
Pittsburg—Thomas Flynn, 519 Second avenue. 
peadiog -John B. McDonough, 327 Orange si reet. 
Reynoldsville—George Harris. 

Wilkes Barre—Charies J. Thain, 92 Carey avenue. 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan—Santiago Iglesias, Cruz 43. 
Eugenio Sanchez, Cruz. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


Pawtucket—Jos. Brickel, 8 West avenue. 
Providence—Lawrence A. Grace, 20 Trenton street. 


TENNESSEE, 
Chattanooga—Otto Stein, care 502 Whiteside street. 
TEXAS. 


Denison—F. G. Arnott. 
San Antonio—Joe Braden, 06 West Commerce street. 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk—J. J. Bowers, care Central Labor Union. 
WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—F. J. Weber, 318 State street, 


H. W. Bistorius, 516 Second avenue. 
Paul Huebner, 984 Winnebago street. 
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General Electric Company’s 
MERIDIAN LAMPS 




















Lamp Sales Office New York Office 
Harrison, N.J. 44 Broad Street 
Me 


Je 


Give Suffused Brilliancy of Illumination Equally Dis: 
tributed in All Useful Directions 


@®2 THE 2 


General Electric Company of New York, 


U.S. A. 
GENERAL OFFICE, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


For Great Britain and Ireland: 


The British—Thomson Houston Company, Ltd., Rugby, and 8&3 Cannon 
Street, London, E. C. 
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Delegates 
to the Convention 


OF THE 


American Federation of Labor 


will find it to their safety and 
interest to travel on the 


Pennsylvania 
Railroad 


yy 


For Details and Full Information 
Apply to Ticket Agents 
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BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“POWER” and “PATENT” 
STEEL WIRE ROPE 


STRONGEST. MOST DURABLE. SAFEST 





Also all Grades Swedes Iron, 
Steel and Galvanized Wire Ropes 


Main Office: 805, 807, 809 N. Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 





New York, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
President, S. R. CALLAWAY Treasurer, C. B. DENNY 
Vice-President, A. J. PITKIN Comptroller, C. E. PATTERSON 
2d Vice-President, R. J. GROSS Mechanical Engineer, J. E. SAGUE 
Secretary, LEIGH BEST Gen. Pur. Agt., H.C. HEQUEMBOURG 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF 
SINGLE EXPANSION AND COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES FOR 
ALL CLASES OF SERVICE = 

















Schenectady Works, Schenectady, N. Y Cooke Works, Paterson, N. J. 

Brooks Works, Dunkirk, N. Y. Rhode Isiand Works, Providence, R. I. 
Pittsburg Works, Allegheny, Pa Dickson Works, Scranton, Pa. 
Richmond Works, Richmond, Va. Manchester Works, Manchester, N. H 


GENERAL OFFICES 25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
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She DUPLEX 











FLAT-BED, 
WEB 
PERFECTING 


q Newspaper 
, Press 








on, 





: » + r bP ere 
ee . 4 


- 


Prints 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, or 12 Pages at One Operation and at Equal Speed, WITHOUT STEREOTYPING 


OUR CUSTOMERS WRITE OUR ADS. THIS IS WHAT THEY SAY: 
BATAVIA (N. Y.) EVENING NEWS. 


You will be glad to know that the Duplex machine is doing good work, and seems to be abundantly capable of handling 
our edition of 6,300 to 6,500 daily. We are having no trouble with it at all. 


THEO. NOEL CO., Chicago. 
We are sending you, under separate cover, copies of our twenty-four page booklet which we are just running on your 
press. The press is giving good satisfaction in every way. 
If at any time youdesire us to make an exhibition run, you will give us a few hours’ notice and we will be only too glad 
todo so. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





MATHIAS SEDDINGER, SOMMERS N. SMITH, 
President. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Manager. 
WM. A. WITHERUP, 
Secy. and Treas. 
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Consulting Engineers 
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CLEVELAND, PHILADELPHIA Havana, CUBA. 
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Ingetsol’ Athletic Goods 


Since athletics and recreation have become such prominent features in our nations a ON ©. 
life, the supplying of athletic wants has assumed the proportions of a great enter- 
prise. Among the merchandising institutions of New York the SIX INGERSOLL 
STORES have been unique for a number of years as the universal source of supplies 
for everything pertaining to the outdoor life—universal because they number among their 
patrons 3 all classes, whether looking for the best, regardless of cost, or purchasing in the 
interests of economy. Their stocks are the largest, their varieties the broadest, including 
everything from the lowest to the highest priced in all branches of sport. They do the 
largest retail sporting goods business in the world, and offer values uniformly 20% lower than 
equal goods can be had for elsewhere. 


Mail Order Department 


Until recently the Ingersoll stores have been accessible only to Greater New York. Now, 
through the establishment of a mail department, they become National in scope. 


Large illustrated catalogue free. 
Some Leaders 


In addition to our regularly low prices, in each leading line we offer special values in some 
few articles that everyone will want. For instance: 

IN TENNIS we sell our Ingersoll Racket, which IN GOLF we sell our Ingersoll Clubs, 
is sold under another name at $6.00, and $3 known everywhere as a $1. v1 
has no superior at any price, for ° $2.00 article, at 

IN BASEBALL we sel! uniforms which are worth from $5.00 to $12.00 per $2.50 t $6 00 
suit, and do sell for that throughout the country, for 0 ° 

Similar opportunities in FoorsBa.y, FisHinG Tackce, Camenas, Secvciss AND Suppiies, Guns, RipLes, REVOLVERS, 


Gymnasium Equipment, Games For SUMMER AND WINTER. 
SIX STORES AROUND NEW YORK 
Cortlandt St.; 111 Nassau St.; 25 W. 42d St. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro. sv: sbiihiiateg tiie Hew Fort * 

























Illinois 


Glass Company 
Alton, I. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES and RASPS 
PERFECT ALWAYS. 
an 


Twelve Medals awarded at 
International Expositions. 


_ 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & H. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 
BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 





Hyde Water-Tube 
SAFETY BOILER 


SAFE—No danger to workmen or premises 

DURABLE—Freedom bother about 
repairs 

ECONO/PIICAL—More steam in proportion to 
fuel handled 


ACCESSIBLE—Any part can be reached for 
inspection or cleaning without getting 
smothered with soot and dust 
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All these points appeal strongly to man in 
charge and are just as important to the owner 
of the plant. Boilers are built of good material 
by competent men. Used by Rolling Mills and 
Blast Furnaces throughout the United States 
and Canada. Made in all sizes from 100 H. P. 
to 250 H. P. 


Hyde Brothers & Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








518:520 Fifth Street 


cheerfully furnished on request. 





It takes other Factors than the Label to make 
a UNION Printing Office 


The Law Reporter Company 


Superior Printers, Bookbinders 
Stationers, Engravers, Legal Blank Makers 





Members of Five Unions Employed :: 


MARK W. MOORE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


OuR ALLIED LABEL «43: Is PROTECTED BY LAW 


Prices on Constitutions, By-Laws, and general advertising for Unions 
Don’t do a thing until you get them. 
THE CHEAPEST GOOD PRINTING AND THE BEST CHEAP PRINTING MADE. 


Union Throughout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Chained to new giants, a mine and workshop thrall, 
Deep murmuring for share of birthright due. 
First insight that broad life should be for all, 
Not drudgery for the many, idlesse for few. 


In rounding cycles sweeps the world along ; 
Dull Labor’s Karma rises on concentric lines, 
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As sturdy brawn with brain its force entwines, 
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| JOHN MCMACKIN, | 





The origin of trade unions 
has been aptly described as 
‘the inevitable and neces- 
sary outcome of _ those 
changes in industrial life 
which led to the growth of 
a capitalist class, men who 
were not craftsmen, as for- 
merly, but manufacturers. They were fos- 
tered by the introduction of machinery, the 
consequent division of labor, the aggrega- 
tion of large numbers of work people in cer- 
tain localities, and the inauguration of fac- 
tory life.’’ Another writer adds that they 
“will remain as long as we are a pro- 
gressive people, and they give the workmen 
a firmer footing in the economic world.’’ 





It is quite generally acknowledged that the 
modern labor organization is the only avail- 
able means by which wage workers can pre- 
vent encroachments upon their prerogatives 
and attain a betterment of industrial condi- 
tions, for it is self-evident that individual 
endeavor can not resist the aggressions of 
avaricious employers any more than it can 
attempt a solution of social problems. 

The right to associate is fully recognized 
in this liberal age of action and develop- 
ment, and the expansion of labor combina- 
tions inures as much to the benefit of the 
state as it does to the men and women who are 
directly within the pale of this united effort. 

The ideal American home rests upon the 
ideal American wage. It is to sustain this 
that the labor movement bends its energy. 
Its mission is to uplift and retain the stand- 
ard of industrial and social life among our 
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people. A struggle for honest wages and 
shorter working time leads to the unfolding 
of the best that is in the family circle. It 
means proper compensation for the worker 
and education for the child to fit it for its 
place in after life as a citizen. 

High wages insure a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth and enable the worker 
to become a larger consumer. Money paid 
in wages circulates instantly. This is the 
life of trade, and anything done to raise the 
rates of the underpaid tends to elevate the 
whole mass. 

The records of our statistical bureaus 
show that this concentration on the part of 
work people has resulted in a material ad- 
vance in wages, a curtailment of labor 
hours, and an improvement in trade regu- 
lations, yet if there was an entire absence 
of these numerical data the very fact that 
organized labor exists proves that its strife 
for time and a reasonable share of the 
profits of trade has met with a fair measure 
of success. 

Originally formed for mutual protection 
and to secure for their membership the most 
favorable terms, as well as to maintain funds 
for the payment of sick, death, unemploy- 
ment, strike benefits, the unions of the 
present day have progressed toward a 
broader field of activity, and have further 
demonstrated their value and power by co- 
operating in many popular movements that 
have resulted in substantial reforms for the 
whole populace. 

I may goa step further and assert with- 
out fear of contradiction that they are fore- 
most among the civilizing forces in the 
community in that they have assumed an 
active part in the commendable work of 
Americanizing thousands of immigrants 
who for years have been landing upon these 
shores, and elevating their economic status 
proportionate to the ordinary standard of 
American living. 

The extensive advancement of trade- 
unionism in the United States is mainly 
attributable to the progressive methods 
adopted and pursued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has also unified 
discordant elements in organized industries, 
and inaugurated a cohesive and harmonious 
movement whose potency for good has been 
manifested on divers occasions. 

While dwelling upon this phase of the 
subject a brief reference to the trade union 
growth in New York State may be of interest. 
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These combinations were doubtless in 
existence here before the Revolutionary war. 
At first they comprised small masters or 
independent craftsmen, the shoemakers 
and tailors being the pioneers among the 
journeymen’s organizations. 

The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen was founded in 1785 by delegates 
from thirty independent bodies in New York 
City. This central association began an 
agitation for protective laws, to prohibit the 
importation of foreign products. Shortly 
afterward it resolved itself into a benevolent 
institution. 

Early in the nineteenth century the cord- 
wainers formed a union for the purpose of 
resisting an older society of employers. At 
about the same period the hatters and 
printers were organized. Very little, how- 
ever, was accomplished in the way of or- 
ganization until the close of the Civil war. 
At the beginning of the seventies several 
unions in the metropolitan building industry 
were strong enough to enforce the eight- 
hour working day, but the disastrous finan- 
cial panic of 1873, which extended over a 
period of five years, caused the dissolution 
of a number of unions, and decimated the 
ranks of those that continued to exist. 

When confidence was restored and busi- 
ness commenced to revive, these latter or- 
ganizations augmented their roster rolls, 
and upon the advent of 1880 many new 
unions were in progress of formation. In 
fact, during the succeeding thirteen years 
there was an appreciable increase in the 
number and membership of organizations. 
But the movement was again retarded in 
1893, in which year another monetary panic 
swept over the country, causing a stagnation 
of business that lasted until 1897. With 
better times came a renewed effort to 
reconstruct the shattered fabric of union- 
ism. 

At the end of June, in that year, our 
records revealed the existence of 976 or- 
ganizations with an aggregate member- 
ship of 151,206, of whom 147,105 were men 
and 4,101 were women. 

Since then there has been an astonishing 
rise in the figures, for at the close of last 
March the data collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed that the number of 
unions in this state had reached 2,365, an 
increase over 1897 of 1,389, or 142 per cent, 
while the number of members was 357,234 
(340,932 men, 16,302 women )—1 36 per cent, 
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or 206,028 numerically larger than it was 
in 1897. 

In chronicling the foregoing noteworthy 
and interesting events connected with the 
industrial movement I am gratified to relate 
that ever since its creation by legislative 
enactment in 1883 the New York Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has constantly enjoyed 
most cordial relations with the labor 
unions. 

In 1884 the State Workingmen’s As- 
sembly passed unanimously a resolution 
requesting the commissioner to make an 
investigation into the subject of the em- 
ployment of children. In addition to this, 
the officers of that convention sent circular 
letters to all the unions in the common- 
wealth urging them to do everything in 
their power to assist the bureau to obtain 
the desired information. Consequently that 
research resulted successfully. 


Again in 1897, when the bureau had in 
contemplation a periodical inquiry into the 
economic condition of organized labor, the 
representatives of the two state bodies pre- 
pared jointly and mailed to subordinate 
unions a communication appealing to them 
to co-operate with the commissioner in that 
important undertaking, which for the past 
six years has enabled this state to present 
to the public statistical facts of the highest 
value. 

Since February, 1901, the statistical 
office has been an integral part of the De- 
partment of Labor, having been consoli- 
dated by statute with the Bureau of Factory 
Inspection and the Bureau of Mediation 
and Arbitration, and under this amalgama- 
tion our task has been made pleasant and 
the work enlarged and improved through 
the generous aid rendered by the organ- 
ized workers of the state. 











| JAMES DUNCAN, 


FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT. A. F. OF Lt. 











Within the compass of this 
mundane sphere nothing more 
elastic can be found than the 
English language. So fickle 
and varied are its adaptations 
that at times we find cool, 
calculating men using identi- 
cal words and even sentences 
in such a way as to convey almost opposite 
meanings. Such an instance occurred over 
what has since become famous as the Louis- 
ville decision in the brewery workers’ con- 
troversy. 

“The committee having that subject in 
charge in that convention of the American 
Federation of Labor were men of cool judg- 
ment, with long experience, and had suc- 
cessfully figured in the settlement of other 
disputes of equal importance. Their find- 
ings in that instance were approved by the 
convention and have been quoted as a sort 
of central provision from which all subse- 
quent legislation on brewery disputes should 
radiate. 

In carrying this into effect the executive 
council of the American Federation of 





Labor followed a clearly-defined course, and 
were surprised later on to find that where 
they expected support they received criti- 
cism and opposition. Even when the famous 
autonomy declaration was written at the 
Scranton convention the same definition of 
the decision above referred to, wasin mind, for 
a majority of that committee was composed 
of members of the executive council, and all 
through the consideration of that document 
that Louisville decision was respected as 
something that could not be lightly abro- 
gated. 

The declaration on autonomy was unani- 
mously approved and has not since even 
been criticised. Yet, in the New Orleans 
convention the debate on the brewery 
workers’ affairs elicited so much difference 
of opinion and such adverse comment on the 
action of the executive council that it was 
apparent something was wrong. 

Some members of the committee who had 
the subject in charge in New Orleans had 
served on the committee in Louisville that 
made the report in question, so the tension 
was calculated to bring out the hidden mys- 
tery. ‘‘Asa member of this committee,’’ 
said one of them, ‘‘I know the English 
language as well as any member of the 
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executive council, and have no hesitation in 
saying the council construed the Louisville 
decision to mean the opposite of what was 
intended.’’ 

He was right as to his mentality, but 
simply further confused the Louisville deci- 
sion, and in support of his position the New 
Orleans committee reported to the conven- 
tion as follows: 


After careful consideration, your committee has 
come to the conclusion that * * * thedecision 
of the executive council * * * was based upon 
an erroneous understanding of the decision of the 
Louisville convention. /n our opinion that conven- 
tion determined’ that jurisdiction over steam engi- 
neers and firemen employed in a brewery belonged 
to the International Union of United Brewery 
Workers, and that the exception clauses appended 
to that decision were designed solely to protect 
those engineers and firemen who, by reason of 
former decisions, had acquired property rights in 
local unions of steam engineers and firemen. * * * 
We, therefore, recommend that this convention re- 
affirm the decision of the Louisville convention 
and concede the right of the International Union 
of United Brewery Workmen to jurisdiction over 
the steam engineers and the firemen employed in 
a brewery. * * * We further recommend that the 
incoming officers render all future decisions in- 
volving steam engineers or firemen, or other crafts 
covered by the decision of the Louisville conven- 
tion, in harmony with the spirit of the construction 
placed upon it by this committee, providing their 
construction receives the indorsement of the New 
Orleans convention.”’ 


This left no doubt of what, in the opinion 
of that committee, was meant by the Louis- 
ville convention. So much ill-feeling has 
grown out of this contention, and so many 
unfair impressions even now are circulated 
by interested parties about it, that I aspire 
in this review to allay the feeling and ex- 
pose its unfairness, and if successful will 
have at least contributed my share to this 
important Labor Day issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 

The report of the Louisville convention 
set forth that: 


Your committee recommends * * * that the 
best interests of the (labor) movement will be con- 
served by resting the jurisdiction over the em- 
ployes of the brewery in the United Brewery 
Workers’ Union. As the enforcement of this de- 
cision might work to the injury of those who have 
been organizing under previous decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, we desire to outline 
the following limitations of its operation: 

First: That all coopers employed on new work 
in a brewery should be members of the Coopers’ 
International Union. 

Second: That all painters employed on new or 
old work, or men employed in the capacity of 
painters, should be members of the Painters and 
Decorators’ Union. 


Third: That the organizations of engineers, fire- 
men, or other crafts, or any members thereof, at 
present employed in breweries under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United Brewery Workers, shall be per- 
mitted to continue to work as members thereof 
without interference from the United Brewery 
Workers, unless they should at any time volun- 
tarily determine to unite with said Brewery 
Workers’ Union. i 

Fourth: Team drivers employed in the delivery 
of the product of a brewery, etc. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 
Ayes, 3,384; nays, 1,613. 

Had the report of the committee ended 
with the first period in the first paragraph 
of the report, the scathing criticism of the 
New Orleans committee would have merit; 
but after the general statement ending there 
it is qualified with four specific limitations 
or exemptions, which, in accordance with 
legal procedure, were each to be considered 
the guide for everything covered in said 
limitation or exemption. That is to say, the 
general proposition covered everything not 
included in the exemptions, and they in turn 
were as binding in their specific directions as 
anything else approved by that convention. 
If this is not correct, of what use were the 
limitations ? That it is correct an illustration 
will show. The second limitation, for in- 
stance, designates what is to be done about 
painters and painting. It could not mean 
that those who painted must be members of 
the Brewery Workers’ Union. This being 
so, the third exemption set forth that organi- 
zations of engineers, firemen, etc., or any 
members thereof, employed in breweries, 
etc., shall be permitted to continue as 
members thereof without interference from 
the United Brewery Workers’ Union. 

Under such instructions the executive 
council held that from that date engineers 
or firemen employed in breweries who did 
not voluntarily join the Brewery Workers’ 
Union were justified in holding membership 
in their own respective organizations. This 
seems so logical and fair, that the arraign- 
ment of that position in last convention by 
committeemen who should have looked 
closer into the situation caused the majority 
of the delegates to rush to another extreme 
by turning down the report of the commit- 
tee and passing a motion, ‘‘ That all engi- 
neers and firemen employed in breweries 
must belong to their respective international 
unions.’’ That decision was extreme. It 
reached the danger line. Viewed critically, 
it is subject to be called class legislation. 
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The spirit of the motion was right, but the 
detail was faulty. 

A voluntary organization should be very 
careful about the words ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘must’’ 
in its resolutions affecting sovereign bodies, 
and the only excuse that can be offered in 
this case for the convention leaving the even 
tenor of its way and reaching the danger 
line was provocation by the committee which 
construed a resolution to cover jurisdiction 


which had been taken out of it by a specific 
proviso. 

The above motion, which superceded the 
scathing report of the committee, was passed 
by so strong a viva voce vote that no divi- 
sion was requested. This fact is here empha- 
sized in order to correct a false impression 
covertly circulated by a dissenting party 
that the decision of the convention was not 
reached by fair means. 








TREASURER AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


I JOHN LENNON | 








The present time is full 
of important and striking 
lessons to the trade union- 
ists of this continent. If 
they will only keep their 
eyes and ears open there are 
many things taking place in 
the industrial world that are 
well worthy of their careful attention and 
consideration. What has struck meas being 
something out of the usual order of past ex- 
periences is the attitude toward the organ- 
ized labor of at least a portion of the 
manufacturers and employers of the 
country. 

In the wake of Mr. Parry they are organ- 
izing in what is called sometimes branches 
of the manufacturers’ association and in 
other instances the organization is called a 
business men’s alliance. Whether these peo- 
ple are honest and in earnest in their efforts 
or not is something of which no one but 
themselves can be absolutely certain. The 
position, however, that they have taken 
being that of positive and unqualified an- 
tagonism to the trade unions is open to criti- 
cism of trade unionists as well as everyone 
else. 

They claim, and in so far as their organi- 
zation is effective, they stand for the claim, 
that employers shall not make any contracts 
with organized labor. In other words, they 
assert their own right to organize, but deny 
the same right to wage workers. 

A position of this kind would have been 
in a measure consistent during the feudal 
ages. These people, however, seem to have 
forgotten that the free-school system has 
been in existence for nearly a century; that 
Steam and electricity have revolutionized 
the means of communicating intelligence, 





and that the day is past when serfs can be 
made of the wage workers of any of the 
civilized countries of the world, and such a 
result is much less likely in the United 
States and Canada than anywhere else. 

They claim through their organization, 
as voiced by Mr. Parry, that the trade 
unionists are not to be relied upon; that 
even if they enter upon contracts they con- 
tinually repudiate them. Mr. Parry or his 
followers when they make this statement 
display either the grossest possible ignor- 
ance or else a malignant and vindictive de- 
termination to ignore the facts. 

I have been the chief executive officer of 
our international union (journeymen tail- 
ors) for 17 years. In all that time there have 
not been twenty cases where the local unions 
of our craft have violated their contracts with 
employers; but, on the other hand, scarcely a 
week has passed in all those years that some 
merchant tailor in some city of the country 
has not deliberately broken his contract with 
our union. 

For several years we have not had asingle 
instance of the violation of a contract by one 
of our unions, but at this writing we have 
our members locked out in Kansas City, 
Mo., and Binghamton, N. Y., through the 
influence of an organization akin to that 
headed by Mr. Parry. 

In both of these cities the merchant tailors 
who locked our members out were under signed 
agreements with our unions, some of the 
agreements not expiring until next year, 
and others not expiring before September 
and October of this year. No demands of 
any kind were made by our organizations, 
but on the first day of July, without notice 
or any effort to meet a committee, our mem- 
bers were thrown upon the streets, and the 
merchant tailors who entered the combina- 
tions in these cities ignored their contracts 
deliberately. 
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This, however, did not put our organiza- 
tion out of existence in these cities, and is 
not going to do so. 

We propose to maintain our organization 
as an honorable business organization, and 
if business is done in these two cities in the 
line of merchant tailoring it will be done by 
members of the Journeymien Tailors’ Union 
of America, and under an agreement be- 
tween our local unions and the merchant 
tailors of those cities. 

This effort on the part of a portion of the 
manufacturers and employers of the coun- 
try to deliberately misrepresent and antago- 
nize the trade union movement should be 
met by the trade unionists of our country 
in a manly and straightforward manner, and 
the history of the trade union movement as 


it really is should be shown to the public at 
large. 

It is true that trade unionists have occa- 
sionally broken some contracts, but it is 
more true that the broken contracts by the 
trade unionists are infinitesimal in number 
when compared with those that have been 
broken by the employers. 

The trade union. stands for fair dealing 
and for honesty and stability and peace in 
the industrial world. We have no objection 
to the employers organizing, but we do not 
propose to be driven out of the field of or- 
ganization because some employers object 
to the wage workers also organizing. 

The trade unionists have accomplished too 
much to be snuffed out of existence by the 
blatherskites of the Parry stripe. 











ANDREW FURUSETH, 


A. F, OF L. LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 




















ID you ever see teams of horses 
hauling heavy loads along dusty 
roads and being unharnessed at 
night? If you have, you will 
have observed that as they came 

along the road their heads—if free from 
bearing reins—were low down, the whole 
frame of the horse expressing fatigue. A 
little water, rather dirty, is running lazily 
in the ditches on both sides of the road. 
Small tufts of grass are growing here and 
there. On the other side of the fences on 
both sides are fields of green grass. As the 
horses are unharnessed the first thing they 
look for is the water, and when the worst 
thirst is satisfied they begin picking at the 
tufts of grass, then they roll themselves 
and go off to sleep, too tired to look across 
the fence, too tired to hunt for an opening in 
it. Something to eat, something to satisfy 
the burning thirst, to relieve hopeless ex- 
haustion, then rest—rest of some kind. 
This seems to be a picture very much 
like the daily life of the world’s great army 
of workers. If the horses were less tired, if 


their labor had left them more vitality, they 
would look for cleaner water, fresher grass, 
and endeavor to find some opening in the 
fences. 

The dray horse pulling a heavy load is 
not a hunter trained to jump fences, and 
for him there is no short cut away from 
the road; he must find an opening in the 
fence or by sheer numbers and weight 
break it down, or else he must remain on 
the road. There is one, once in a great 
while, that has the ability to jump, but he 
simply gets out by himself; the great num- 
ber remain on the road. 

So it is with the great army of workers. 
Our conditions can not be changed of a 
sudden ; there is no power to lift us over 
the fences nor to break them down unless 
the general health and general strength is 
so improved that we can do it ourselves. 

To improve the strength and health and 
to leave some spring in the muscles, some 
elasticity in the mind, the load must be 
made lighter, the road less dusty, the water 
cleaner, the grass more nourishing. Then 
when the evening comes mind and body is 
less worn, and instead of fighting for a little 
dirty water in the ditches the horses will 
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play. Instead of contentedly picking the 
tufts on this side of the fences they will try 
to get on the other side and reach the green 
and juicy grass. 

So with us. With the improvement in food 
and shelter, with shortening of the hours of 
labor, there is less of exhaustion at night, 
less of a desire for stimulants, more of a 
possibility for thought. Hence, more of 
healthy dissatisfaction and more of an 
intelligent effort to find a way out. To the 
problems of the future is applied not a part 
but the whole of the race mind. 

The trade union movement, so much ac- 
cused of being slow, is slow because it is 
not endeavoring to train the roadster into 
the hunter. It is endeavoring to improve 
the condition of the roadster as a roadster, 
and therefore can not go faster than the 
improvement itself is going. Advance 
guards of great armies sometimes get too 
far in advance of the main body, become 
segregated from it and are annihilated. 

The impatience of those who are a little 
further ahead than the rest in the develop- 
ment is good only if applied to the develop- 
ment of the main body, but a serious loss 
if cut off from the main body and destroyed. 
Of course some think they can not afford to 
wait; being essentially selfish they want to 
see the full fruition of their ideas and their 
work. The slow moving main body rather 
disgusts them; they have got to find some 
swifter, easier method. 

They feel that they can jump the fence 
and that the others ought to be able to do 
the same. They make the effort; some few 
get across only to be the objects of pity, 
contempt, and ridicule. The main body 
moves on sullenly, driven by necessity or 
consciously pulling their load, slowly but 
surely moving toward a change of their 
whole condition. 

As the army moves along and encounters 
obstacles which can not be removed it some- 
times loses its way and being pushed by 
the mass it unconsciously turns upon itself 
and for a time is marching back into the 
country already traversed and stripped of 
life-sustaining substance. Sometimes this 
is accidental because the sense of location 
and direction is lost, but often it is the work 
of some designing leader, from the outside, 
succeeding in giving wrong direction to the 
march in the interest of his class or himself. 
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Searching through the lumber room of the 
past he has found some forgotten nostrum, 
puts it into fresh clothing, and presents it as 
something entirely new and valuable. 

We take the medicine and feel a faintness 
and lack of energy and suspect something 
is wrong. After a while we know we are 
wrong, and the march is stopped, not to 
rest, but because we know not what to do. 
The energy that was concentrated in the 
marching is set loose and expends itself in 
internecine struggles. 

We have acquired the right of mobility; it 
hurts some,as all changes must, and from the 
lumber room come remedies which have been 
tried and thrown away. We have acquired 
the right to quit work at will in unison. We 
suffer privations through idleness; others 
suffer through stoppage of business, and 
out comes ‘‘ compulsory arbitration,’’ which 
is wages and hours set by the judiciary, 
compulsory labor, entailing loss of mobility, 
stagnation and suffering. 

Yet so tired out are we at times dragging 
the load that we say ‘‘ yes,’’ and swallow 
the poison, only to suffer, until through de- 
spair we throw the nostrum away. 

The easy, speedy way was but the way to 
death. 

Again we make mistakes, and it is claimed 
we suffer because of the power being at the 
bottom, and our impatient, self-styled hun- 
ters tell us we must delegate it to a few. 
Some take this advice, desert the founda- 
tion principles of progress, and are punished 
because they will not understand that the 
remedy for the ills arising from misused 
freedom is more freedom—freedom which 
produces a sense of responsibility, hence 
discipline and loyalty. If he who thinks 
himself a hunter must part from us let him 
jump the fence and take his fate. We both 
lose, but it is better so. 

The trade union movement as organized 
under the banner of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, with the power at the bottom, 
moving as fast as the larger mass of the 
membership will permit, does not hold out 
to the impatient the ‘‘ speedy ’’ solution that 
they would fain have, but it moves in a solid 
mass toward better conditions, less fatigue 
at night, more springiness in the body, more 
elasticity of mind, laying the foundation 
deep and sure for the development of to- 
morrow. 
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Talking, a few days since, 
with a gentleman who be- 
lieves that trade unionism is 
about to be wiped out in 
the United States, he said : 
‘*They come up and go 
down. The wrecks of labor 
organizations are strewn all 
along our path for 45 or 50 years.’’ This is 
quite true; indeed, he might have said 3,000 
years, for trade unionism, of a kind, was 
as strong in Rome at the birth of Jesus as 
it is in Chicago to-day. The shores of time 
are strewn with the wrecks of trade unions. 

The shores of time are also strewn with 
the wrecks of kings, of empires, of govern- 
ments. You find wrecks of religions, too, 
along that shore, and yet the real solid 
foundation of religion as a spiritual inspira- 
tion and ethics is stronger to-day than it 
ever was. You will find civilizations among 
the wrecks ; and whole races have gone out 
—but man isstill here, more numerous than 
ever before. The only sane purpose there 
can be in studying wrecks upon the sands 
of time is to know whether the wrecking of 
the vessel was due to mistakes of the crew; if 
so, avoid them; or to bad construction of 
the boat; if so, build a better one. 

When a king went down another king 
or a better thing than kings came on to 
take the place. The wreckage of govern- 
ments clong the line has humanized and 
improved ; remodelled, helped to perfect gov- 
ernments—it has not abolished them. 

Government, in the sense of an organiza- 
tion of the people for a purpose, is, as an 
idea and as a fact, stronger among mankind 
to-day than it ever was. Its form and its 
purpose may be changed frequently, but it 
stays. 

Out of every civilization wrecked by 
time has grown a better civilization. From 
the ashes of every trade union movement, 
the wreck of which is noted so triumphantly 
by esteemed contemporaries, has, Phoenix- 
like, arisen a better trade unionism. 

Take a few samples of ‘‘ wrecks’’ of trade 
unions. In the machinists’ trade, for in- 
stance, the International Machinists and 
Blacksmiths organized in the late ’60’s, 
‘* busted ’’ in 1875, but at once reorganized 
as the Mechanical Engineers. This organi- 
zation dwindled to a remnant and that rem- 





nant merged with the newly-organized 
metal workers’ union in the early ’80’s. 
The ‘‘ wreck’’ of this organization formed 
a nucleus for an organization of machinists 
in the Knights of Labor as ‘‘ machinery 
constructors.’’ With the passing of the 
Knights of Labor came the ‘‘ International 
Machinists of America,’’ formed in 1891 
and which went down in 1895 to make way 
for the present International Association of 
Machinists, which, if not perfection, is the 
best organization the craft has ever had. 

Small comfort for pessimism or Parryism 
in a survey of the ‘‘ wrecks’’ along that 
shore. So, too, in the history of co-opera- 
tive associations among the trades. 

If the ‘‘ National Labor Congress,’’ or- 
ganized in 1866, went down in 1872; if the 
‘*Industrial Congress’ of 1874 ‘‘died a 
bornin’,’’ the Amalgamated Labor Union 
came in 1878, and in 1881 issued a call for, 
and itself died into the ‘‘ Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada.’’ This was a 
greater and better organization than any 
that had preceded it; and it voluntarily and 
in its own convention after a four days’ de- 
bate began the life of and died into the 
present American Federation of Labor in 
1886. Twenty years from the ‘‘ National 
Labor Congress’’ of 1866 to the American 
Federation. Labor can stand that kind of 
‘‘wrecking’’ fairly well, thank you. 

I only wish I had space to go into a few 
more cases; the unions of bakers in colonial 
times whose ‘‘wrecks’’ have resulted in better 
and better unions, local, it is true, but now 
national and international, until ‘‘boarding 
with the boss’’ is a thing of the past, and 
the bakeshop and the brewery are no longer 
one. 

The shoemakers’ guilds of colonial New 
England forced the organization of journey- 
men shoemakers’ unions just as it did in old 
England, and many of these came long 
before the revolutionary war. ‘The road 
from colonial ‘‘Caulkers’ Clubs’’ to the 
‘‘National Union of Shipwrights, Joiners,and 
Caulkers of America’’ may have some 
‘‘wrecks’’ along the way, if you wish to 
call them wrecks; we will treasure them 
ever as milestones on the path of progress. 

Perhaps the necessity for differentiation 
has carried the movement to individualize 
trades too far, but that is correcting itself. 
In 1803 a glassblower must blow window 
glass, druggists’ bottles, beer bottles, and 
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make ‘‘stoppered goods’’ all in the same es- 
tablishment. In short, he must do every- 
thing then done in glass. The differentiation 
of the window-glass blower from the bottle- 
blower was an imperative necessity from 
every point of view. 

So, too, in scores of trades the extremes of 
differentiation are correcting themselves 
and unions are merging into unions. It may 
be just as well to note here for information 
of wreck hunters, that these ‘‘mergers’’ are 
not ‘‘wrecks’’ in labor matters any more 
than in railroad circles. 

The man who reasons that, because a strike 
in a single factory in Podunk has failed, the 
downfall of trade unionism is sure, should 
have had better school books than he seems 
to have been provided with. No local defeat, 
no temporary rebuff, can stem the tide of 
organization. No student who has got away 
from the ‘‘straw man’’ of the old school of 
political economists doubts that industrial 
organization is as much an inherent function 
of the social organism as is government, re- 
ligion, or the social control of sex relations. 

Whether we are evolutionists from the 
Darwin standpoint of forced adaptation 
of structure to physical environment, or 
whether we believe with the bigger Lamarck 
and Hegel that perfection is a spiritual germ 
within and that evolution is that germ un- 
folding itself, the very idea of. evolution 
necessitates a belief, an absolute faith, in 
the final perfection of the thing evolving. 

There can be but one goal for evolution, 
and that is ultimate, absolute perfection. 
To any sociologist not absolutely stifled 
mentally by the political economy of the 
schools there is not the least doubt that 
labor organization is a differentiation in 
society of the central evolving force, as 
much inherent and as indestructible as any 
other of its functions, and not to be de- 
stroyed either by opposition or by its own 
mistakes. 

The church was not destroyed because it 
burned witches; its destruction was not ad- 
vocated even by the witches it tortured. On 
the other hand, the church has become a 
better and better organ of the religious in- 
stincts of the race with each mistake, with 
each intelligent opposition. But even sup- 
pose the church should be destroyed as an 
organization by some awful blunder of its 
leaders, or a masterly fight on the part of a 
united opposition. ‘The religious instincts of 
the race, the spiritual intuitions and im- 


pulses of mankind would not be injured— 
would not, in fact, be touched by the de- 
struction of this organization or agency. 

You might as well say you destroy the 
power of steam when you disable a locomo- 
tive. This religious instinct would at once 
construct a new and better organized ex- 
pression of itself. Those religious intuitions 
which were the original cause of an organ- 
ized church, would organize another, and 
as many others as the destroying forces 
made necessary. 

This is but to say that function precedes 
and produces organism, and this is just as 
true in the social structure as it is in the 
physical structure of animals. 

Sympathetic association of men who work 
together for each other’s protection and 
benefit is just as much an inherent instinct 
in man as are any other of his religious or 
social faculties; and this inherent impulse 
always has asserted itself, and when its out- 
ward means of manifesting itself, its organi- 
zation, was destroyed, it formed another. 
In other words, the sympathetic association 
of men along trade union lines is just as 
natural as the instinct to worship God, and 
you can no more destroy one than the 
other. 

In some it is so strong that you hear men 
say ‘‘trade unionism is my religion.’’ 

All the blood spilled throughout the ages in 
religious wars has only strengthened relig- 
ion—a lesson the Czar has yet tolearn. All 
the fight against labor organizations but 
crystallizes their producing instinct in the 
human soul—a lesson that may reach our 
Indianapolis and Dayton friends ultimately. 
Like all other forces, this force moves along 
lines of least resistance, and the ‘‘ wrecks’’ 
along the road are only wrecks because they 
had served their purpose of pointing to 
better methods. 

There has never been a time when more 
responsibility rested upon leaders than to- 
day, nor a time when such serious post- 
ponement of further progress might result 
from a lack of conservative sense. But the 
final welfare of labor is not now, nor ever 
was, in the hands of any set of men; it is a 
part of the power that evolves, and a back- 
ward look at the ‘‘ wrecks of labor organi- 
zations’’ inspires in me very much the 
same feeling toward those same ‘‘ wrecks’’ 
as the religious awe and consequent worship 
the old Aztecshad for a woman who had 
given up her life in maternity. 
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I propose to the union men 
of America a national move- 
ment for the proper celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. 
In addition to being the 
birthday of the nation, it is 
the anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, a 
document that thrilled the world with hopes 
for better things. As long as the American 
people were content with the fundamental 
American principles of government the 
Fourth of July was celebrated in a truly 
patriotic manner. 

As the day was celebrated in commemor- 
ation of the Declaration of Independence, 
the reading of that document was always a 
prominent part of the program, and the 
speakers who addressed the assemblages in 
every town and hamlet in the nation dwelt 
upon the significance of that document. As 
long as such was the practice of the Amer- 
ican people the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration were instilled in the minds of 
the children, through whom those principles 
must be sustained if they are not to be de- 
serted. 

With the coming of the new order of 
things, wherein great corporations took the 
place of individual masters, wherein the in- 
troduction of expensive machinery displaced 
the individual producer, wherein an indus- 
trial feudalism absolutely controlled the wel- 
fare of the working people, wherein a long- 
ing to ape monarchial countries siezed upon 
the wealthy class, wherein the governing 
class of Americans were no longer content 
with a government of the people but sought 
to conquer foreign lands—with the coming 
of these lusts came a realization that the 
Declaration of Independence was out of 
place in American public policies. 

Labor unions are the bulwark of Ameri- 
can institutions. They stand between mon- 
archy on the one side and anarchy on the 
other side, each of which would destroy the 
liberty proclaimed in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and undo that for which the 
American patriots shed their blood and sac- 
rificed their homes. Labor unions could in 
no manner better teach the children of com- 
ing generations the true principles of free 
government, and thereby preserve the true 
principles of free government, than by 





launching a movement for the patriotic cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July. Let the 
declaration of Independence be read from 
platforms throughout the land; let the read- 
ing be followed by speakers who will dwell 
upon the meaning and intent of that Declar- 
ation, and then give over the remainder of 
the day to merry-making. 

How enthused should all people become 
to hear, asa bugle echo from the days of 
true patriotism, such words as the follow- 
ing: 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: That 
all men are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That to secure these ~ights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed; that, 
wherever any form of government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the right of the people 
to alter or to abolish it and to institute new govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern- 
ments, long established, should not be changed for 
light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 
experience has shown that mankind is more dis- 
posed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to 
right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them un- 
der absolute despotism, it is their right—it is their 
duty—to throw off such government and to provide 
new guards for their future security.”’ 

These would, indeed, be words of cheer 
to those every-day, common people who have 
not yet been converted to the policy of the 
‘‘ white man’s burden;’’ to those people who 
yet cling tothe theory of a /ree government— 
a government taught by those who created 
the American commonwealth. What a re- 
buke to judicial and official usurpers would 
the following passage be, even though they 
were originally remonstrances against a 
tyrannous king: 

‘* He has refused to assent to laws the most whole- 
some and necessary for the public good.”’ 

What a rebuke is this to those judges who 
always declare ‘‘ unconstitutional’’ laws 
passed by the people to protect workers ! 

‘‘He has affected to render the military inde- 
pendent of and superior to the civil power; he has 
combined with others to subject us to a jurisdic- 
tion foreign to our Constitution and unacknowl- 
edged by our laws.’’ 

They would almost believe that the 
signers of this Declaration of Independence 
referred to those who to-day attempt to 
secure advantages over the workers by 
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resorting to the militia instead of the civil 
officers of the law, and to those judges who 
violate our Constitution and their oaths of 
office by depriving working people of the 
rights guaranteed by this Constitution. 

There are those who now would wince 
when the passages were read that denounced 
a king more than a century ago ‘“‘ for quar- 
tering large bodies of armed troops among 
us,’’ and ‘‘ for protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabi- 
tants of these states; for depriving us, in 
many cases, of the benefit of trial by 
jury.”’ 

What a rebuke to those who hope to 
change the republic into an empire, and 
free labor to contract labor, would be the 
following reasons given for establishing 


this government: 

“For abolishing the free system of English laws 
in a neighboring province, establishing therein an 
arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
so as to render it at once an example and fit instru- 
ment for introducing the same absolute rule into 
these colonies. ” 


Upon this Labor Day of 1903 let us ini- 
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tiate a movement for the perpetuation of 
American principles as outlined in the 
Declaration of Independence, and for the 
celebration of Fourth of July, the day on 
which these principles were first proclaimed 
to the world, and in a manner that will 
breed the true patriotism into the minds of 
American children. 

What a spectacle it will be to see the 
working people upholding the principles of 
free government, and the men of wealth 
and the newspapers they control casting 
slurs upon union labor for thus celebrating 
the natal day! It is true that a vast num- 
ber of union men are foreign born, but so 
were Tom Paine, Layfayette,and Paul Jones. 

But once instil into the mind of the /a/est 
immigrant the true principles of free gov- 
ernment, as enunciated by the Declaration 
of Independence, and you have a better, 
truer, safer citizen than some whose grand- 
parents were born in the United States. 
Let us not miss the opportunity to maintain 
true principles of self-government, and at 
the same time rebuke those hypocrites that 
accuse labor unions of lack of patriotism. 
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Professor Draper, an emi- 
nent philosopher, devoted 
much of his active life to 
writing a history of ‘‘The 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe,’’ in which he 
sought to convey the idea 
that nations, like individ- 
uals, pass through the various stages of 
infancy, maturity, and final decay, sup- 
porting his theory with a reference to the 
present condition of China as illustrating 
the last phase of intellectual decrepitude. 

Whether this hypothesis be correct or 
not, there is no question but that human 
advancement proceeds along certain well- 
defined lines. Our own country has pre- 
sented several important evolutions. The 
adventurous voyage of the Mayflower was 
the harbinger of the ‘‘new conscience,’’ and 
the remainder of that century was conse- 
crated to the holy effort of propagating the 
gospel, that in matters of religion no form 
of ecclesiasticism could stand between a 
man’s conscience and his Creator. 





With the recognition of man’s right to 
worship there came in time the disposition 
to extend the limits, and the eighteenth 
century opened with the growing agitation 
for political liberty. The eloquent advocates 
of freedom, the exponents of expansion, 
continued the contest until the world was 
startled with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the first great experiment of a free 
government inaugurated. 

Supported by the results of these pro- 
gressive epochs, the tendencies of the age 
favor still further progress. We have passed 
through the religious and political stages— 
there is no longer, in this section, at least, 
any abridgment of a man’s right to believe 
or vote, but at the opening of this century 
we find ourselves face to face with a great 
economic issue. 

Religious liberty could not survive in 
an atmosphere of political slavery, and po- 
litical liberty is not secure when confronted 
with industrial serfdom. It is not too much 
to say that the present wage system is a 
species of slavery, contemplatixg, as it does, 
radical human distinctions, which, if con- 
tinued, must in time involve the life of the 
republic. 
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As a people we have reason to congratu- 
late ourselves upon the success and victories 
of past efforts. Our most hopeful and sig- 
nificant indications of the new era upon 
which we have already entered, and one 
which appeals most strongly to the friends 
of combined labor, is the fact that, notwith- 
standing the marked improvement in the 
industrial condition of the country, the 
rank and file was never so strongly organ- 
ized as at the present time. 

Heretofore, during periods of prosperity, 
it has been customary for the wage workers 
to neglect their organizations, and fall a 
prey to that class of designing employers 
who are ever ready to substitute the allure- 
ment of steady work in lieu of increased 
wages and comfort. The prosperous condi- 
tion of the trade unions is a splendid com- 
pliment to the common sense of our toilers, 
and indicates a readiness, if need be, to put 
against the combinations of wealth a stronger 
and better disciplined organization of labor. 

It is gratifying to observe the changed 
attitude of the public and our prominent 
men toward the efforts of the laboring 
classes to improve their condition. More 
progress has been made in this way than 
many of our workers will admit. Not only 
have our legislative assemblies complied 


with the requests for remedial enactments, 
but a considerable percentage of the employ- 
ers themselves, realizing the private and 
public loss resulting from needless and un- 
reasonable conflicts, are encouraging their 
workers in the line of combined effort, pre- 
ferring the reliability which comes from 
organized labor, even if at a higher rate of 
wages, to the uncertainties which can not be 
avoided in the employment of non-union 
men, 

While the present wage system continues, 
it is the part of philosophy to make the 
most of it, and by increasing and _ perfect- 
ing the organization of labor, secure for it a 
more equitable share of the profits of in- 
dustry. It isa fitting tribute to the worth 
and importance of our working men and 
women that one day set aside by statute is 
dedicated to their interests. 

We do not underestimate the value of 
intellectual effort when we assert that the 
world is as much, if not more, indebted to 
brawn than brain. 

Our philosophers, philanthropists, and 
statesmen can not on occasions like Labor 
Day devote themselves to a greater or more 
important question than that arising out of 
the relations now existing between capital 
and labor. 











| T. V. POWDERLY. 





He who reviews the gath- 
ered battalions of the grand 
army of labor to-day will 
look into the faces of men 
and women who, by a large 
majority, have not passed 
the thirtieth milestone in 
the march of years. 
Scan the forms and faces closely and you 
will be gratified to note a wonderful im- 
provement over 30 years ago. Speak to 
them and you will ascertain that they under- 
stand why they are organized. Alive to the 
realities of the present, aware of the pos- 
sibilities of the future, and strong in their 
determination to persevere unto the end, 
they impress you as being competent to 
grapple with the most perplexing problems 
in social or political economy. 

On some things they should, however, be 





better informed. The history of the labor 
movement is a thrilling one; it is most in- 
structive, and the pity is that more attention 
is not paid to the preservation of records 
and documents bearing on the shifting sands 
which slip so noiselessly and quickly from 
beneath our feet as we keep step with the 
march of progress. 

During the present year the Congress of 
the United States enacted a law creating a 
Department of Commerce and Labor. In 
1884 Congress created a bureau of labor, 
which after a few years became a depart- 
ment and as such continued until merged 
into the recently established Department of 
Commerce and Labor. I have always felt 
that workingmen did not take sufficient 
interest in that branch of the Government 
service. True, officers and prominent 
members of labor organizations have 
studied the reports of the department of 
labor. Sometimes they have criticized, some- 
times censured, and sometimes questioned, 
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but never have workingmen, as a whole, 
taken that deep interest in the institution 
which its importance deserved. 

We are apt to attach a great deal of im- 
portance to what we do ourselves and over- 
look something much better that was done 
by someone else. Not long since an item 
went the rounds of the press which pur- 
ported to give, in brief, the history of the 
department of labor. Various men, now 
living, were credited with the paternity of 
the movement which resulted in the es- 
tablishment of the department, and re- 
markable as it may appear, not one of those 
singled out for especial mention was entitled 
to the honor of having fathered the project. 
Thirty-four years ago, July 30, 1869, there 
was laid to rest in Laurel Hill cemetery, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the mortal part of William 
H. Sylvis, the man who first advocated and 
recommended the establishment of a depart- 
ment of labor. 

Being dead, we can safely give to Sylvis 
the credit to which he is entitled. It will 
arouse no jealousy to speak well of him now, 
for no one envies him the place he occupies 
in the cemetery. In 1866 Mr Sylvis was 
president of the Iron Moulders’ Inter- 
national Union; he resided in Philadelphia 
and during the month of February of that 
year he met William Harding, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the president of the Coachmakers’ 
International Union, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing certain measures of concern to the 
trade unions of thatday. Before separating 
they sent out acall for a preliminary meeting 
of the friends of progress in the labor move- 
ment. 

That preliminary meeting was held in 
New York on March 26, 1866, and from it 
went forth a call for a convention of those 
connected with the movement who believed 
in taking steps toward the unification of the 
forces of labor. The call was signed by Will- 
iam Harding, John Reid, and John H. Fay. 
The convention met in Baltimore, Md., 
August 20, 1866, but unfortunately Mr. 
Sylvis was sick and unable to attend. Will- 
iam Cathers, then president of the Baltimore 
Trades Assembly, called the convention to 
order and John Hinchcliffe, of Illinois, was 
elected temporary chairman. 

At that convention was organized the 
National Labor Union, which became the 
father of the Knights of Labor and the 
American Federation of Labor. No matter 
how many differences existed or still con- 


tinue between these two organizations, they 
owe their existence to the same parent. 

At the convention of 1866 a platform of 
principles was adopted, favoring eight hours 
as a day’s work, co-operation, opposition to 
convict contract labor, the holding of the 
public domain for settlers only, the estab- 
lishment of a strong, healthy labor press, 
the rigid enforcement of the apprentice sys- 
tem, the organization of mechanics into 
trades unions and all other workingmen 
into general labor unions. The convention 
pledged its support to ‘‘ the sewing women 
and daughters of toil of the land.’’ 

The second convention of the National 
Labor Union was held in Chicago, II1., in 
1867. Sylvis attended as a delegate and 
there for the first time advocated the estab- 
lishment of ‘‘a national labor bureau.’’ He 
said : 

‘* We desire recognition from the National Gov- 
ernment. When we go to Congress asking for 
legislation, they ask us ‘how do you know?’ and 
if we havea national labor bureau, if we take proper 
interest in it, if we officer it and guard it, we will 
be sure to know and will know what to say in an- 
swer to such questions.” 

Under date of January 17, 1868, in a 
letter to George Baber, editor of the Aven- 
ing Advocate, Philadelphia, Mr. Sylvis 
wrote : 

‘*We want a new department at Washington, to 
be called the Department of Labor, the head of 
said department to be called the Secretary of 
Labor, and to be chosen directly from the ranks of 
workingmen. To this department should be re- 
ferred all questions of wages and the hours of labor 
in the navy yards and all other government work- 
shops, registry and regulation of trades unions and 
co-operative associations, the disposition of public 
lands, and all other questions connected with and 
affecting labor.’’ 


During the remaining months of his life 
Mr. Sylvis endeavored to impress upon the 
members of the National Labor Union and 
workingmen generally the necessity for the 
establishment of such a department as is 
outlined above. 

It has been said that the idea of a national 
department of Labor originated with the 
Knights of Labor or the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Both of these organizations 
were committed to the proposition from the 
beginning, and the leading members of 
each order advocated and worked for the 
passage of the law. When the measure was 
before Congress the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Knights of 
Labor came to Washington and left nothing 
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undone to convince the members of each 
branch of the national legislature that 
united labor stood a unit in demanding its 
passage. The unhappy differences which 
later on divided the forces of organized 
labor had not appeared on the surface, and 
labor presented a solid front when making 
its demands. 

To the labor unions of Washington is due 
the greatest credit for the good work done 
when the measure was before Congress, but 
justice demands that the Iron Moulders’ 
International Union, through its great 
leader, William H. Sylvis, should be cred- 
ited with the honor of fathering a movement 
which in this year of grace has given us a 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 

True, labor does not come first, as it 
should, but it is also true that commerce is 
the fruit of labor, and if the united forces 
of labor persistently demand proper recog- 
nition there is no doubt but that the De- 
partment of Labor will one day be a reality. 

What seemed far away to Sylvis is within 
touch to-day; the dream of to-day becomes 


the reality of the future. We educate chil- 
dren that men may have knowledge, and 
we should continue to dream, continue to 
educate, until all that William H. Sylvis and 
his co-workers strove for become realities. 
Sylvis gave his life to the cause of labor. 
His dying hours were devoted to the work 
so dear to his heart. To one whom I delight 
to honor as my friend he said the day before 
he died : 

‘“‘T have failed in the work of moulding senti- 
ment in favor of labor reform, but other hands, 
other minds will go forward, gathering strength 
and converts until our aims are accomplished. I 
wish I could live to work on until I could see at 
least a few of the streaks of dawn.”’ 

He did not fail. His spirit still animates 
his followers, and all that he stood for, all 
that he advocated, will one day bless hu- 
manity as living realities. He did not fail. 

“They never fail who die 

In a great cause; the block may soak their gore ; 

Their heads may sodden in the sun ; their limbs 

Be strung to the city gates and castle walls ; 

But still their spirit walks abroad. Though years 

Elapse, and others share as dark a fate, 

They but augment the deep and swelling thought 


Which overpowers all others, and conduct 
The World, at last, to Freedom.” 








CHAS. F. PIDGIN, 


CHIEF, MASSACHUSETTS BUREAU LABOR STATISTICS. 























When employers and em- 
ployes have disputes the 
first question asked by the 
general public is: ‘‘ What 
are the facts in the case?’’ 
The citizens not directly 
concerned realize that they 
-an not form an intelligent 
opinion or arrive at a creditable decision 
until both sides of the case are presented 
to them. 

Let us suppose that when such an indus- 
trial dispute occurs the employer supplies 
all information called for by the labor 
bureau, opening his books for inspection, 
even giving the services of his clerks to pre- 
pare desired statistics. 

Some may say: ‘‘Oh! he does this so his 
side of the case will be printed!’’ Let us 
grant this statement to be true. But can not 
the employes, or the trade unions to which 
they belong, also get their side of the case 
printed in an official report? 

Manifestly they can—by co-operating 
with the labor bureaus, by sending in 
authorized statements, by filling the bureau 





blanks, and by fully and freely answering 
inquiries sent out by the officials of the 
bureaus. 

The bureaus are not, or should not be, 
advocates. In a certain sense they are 
judges, in that they sum up the evidence 
given by employers and employes. 

In a free and enlightened country the 
final judge in all great labor questions must 
be public opinion, for the voter makes pub- 
lic opinion, and the voter has made or can 
remake the entire social and industrial sys- 
tem of the country. 

The work of the labor bureaus is to learn 
the facts, present them to the people, and, in 
this way, educate public opinion so that its 
decisions may be just. 

No man is fit to be a leader among us 
unless he believes in the people and reflects 
their desire and determination to secure 
justice and to be just. 

Many wars have been waged for the sup- 
port of great principles—but there was 
never a war, however grand its motive, in 
which the innocent did not suffer—for the 
good of all. 

A strike is a labor ‘‘war.’’ War is con- 
cluded by a treaty of peace. Can not, will 
not, the labor warriors endeavor if possible 
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to have the treaty of peace, which is the 
trade agreement, precede, and thus avoid the 
strike or labor war? Is it not better that the 
employer should become a party to such an 
agreement rather than be shut up and be- 
leagured in his fortress? 

Powder and bullets are the munitions of 
actual war. Facts and figures are the mu- 
nitions of greatest potency in a labor war. 
Then let the trade unions co-operate with 
the labor bureaus by supplying them with 
facts and figures; the bureaus will secure 
other facts and figures from the employers 
of labor—will print both sides of the ques- 


tion—public opinion will consider them, and 
register its verdict. 

And thus the battle will be won, or, per- 
haps, honorably lost, without actual hos- 
tilities, thus showing to the world that 
American workingmen can not only be 
soldiers, but diplomats also; that they love 
peace, not simply for its own sake, but as 
the symbol of amity, depending upon and re- 
sulting from a careful consideration of the 
conditions existing between employers and 
employes, finding forceful expression in 
trade agreements beneficial to all parties 
concerned. 




















I KELLOGG DURLAND. 





Labor Day — Labor’s 
Thanksgiving Day; Labor’s 
holy day rather than 
Labor’s holiday. Holiday 
it may be, but in a different 
and better sense than are 
most of our national holi- 
days. It does not memorial- 
ize the birth or death of a man, a bloody 
battle won, nor even the establishment of 
a new political regime. At the beginning 
it marked a new era growing out of an 
intellectual and material renaissance among 
the industrious of America and western 
Europe—a renaissance that had been kind- 
ling through generations. 

Labor Day is the one day in each year 
when labor marshals its forces, takes ac- 
count of stock, as it were, and appears before 
the world in massed array, celebrating its 
advances of the year. It is also a day for 
heart searching and confessional. 

It is but 21 years since the first labor 
host marched through the streets of New 
York. As recently as 1887, Labor Day was 
first recognized asa legal holiday. Colorado 
was the first state to do this; Massachusetts, 
New York, and New Jersey quickly fol- 
lowed. This year in only four states will 
there be no observance of this day—in 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Nevada, and North 
Dakota. In Europe the year 1890 saw the 
inauguration of May Day as Labor Day. 
The two decades that have witnessed the 
conception and establishment of Labor Day 
asa public holiday have brought greater 
advances to the labor world than any other 





two decades in history. The fruits of or- 
ganization and federation are already 
ripening. 

Many leaders who have come through 
the burden and heat of labor’s struggles 
recall the time when to join a labor organi- 
zation meant martyrdom. Unions met in 
secret. To acknowledge membership to a 
union often meant loss of employment. Still 
more recently, sympathy with unionism 
meant social ostracism. 

A very short time back workingmen 
talked chiefly of their ‘‘rights’’—their right 
to join labor organizations, and look for 
fair consideration as citizens and men, to 
hold their souls their own. Now they have 
ceased to prattle about these righ/s—they 
have come to see that joining a union is 
only their plain duty, while they have dis- 
covered that their soul is their own in any 
event. 

Even the unsophisticated have learned 
that unionism has meant progress. Union- 
ism is education. Mazzini, the apostle, 
prophet, and unifier of Italy, long ago 
showed that education is at the root of all 
progress. That same champion of the people 
pointed out that in any movement the 
morrow of victory is more perilous than 
the eve. 

The chains that have long bound the 
workingman have been broken. But the 
scars are not yet healed, nor will be for 
years tocome. As he grows conscious of 
his emancipation there will follow an almost 
overpowering impulse to grasp his full 
heritage. Here lies the peril. No man is 
free who does not control himself. Economic 
freedom without individual restraint is 
worse than slavery. Self-reserve, temper- 
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ance, and toleration must characterize the 
trade unionist through his battles and 
through the more dangerous days that 
follow success if he is to prove worthy the 
victory so long striven for. 

Labor Day, 1903, finds the cause of labor 
stronger than it has been before. Morally 
its recognition is established. The dignity 
of labor and the power of labor are acknowl- 
edged. The principles of unionism is defi- 
nitely established. The worker’s share in the 
adjustment of all difficulties that in any way 
affect labor are pretty generally recognized. 
The public ownership of commodities and 
interests affecting the whole people, if not 
secured, is at least harbingered. 

But labor can ill afford to rest on its oars 
at this juncture. Professor Commons has just 
printed certain statements that show how 
much labor has still to gain, and which in- 
dicate how grave is the struggle that even 
at the present hour wages vigorously. ‘‘ From 
July, 1897, to November, 1901, the gen- 
eral level of prices rose 40 per cent,’’ says 
Mr. Commons, * ‘‘ and has been nearly sta- 
tionary fora year and a half. But there 
are very few unions that have secured an 
advance as high as 40 per cent. The bitu- 
minous mine workers, the longshoremen, the 
housesmiths—unions of practically unskilled 
labor—have made advances of 40 per cent 
to 100 per cent, but anthracite mine work- 
ers, street railway employes, and the skilled 
trades generally have advanced only 10 per 
cent to 30 per cent. Railway net earnings 
per mile of line increased 50 per cent from 
1897 to 1902, but it required another year 
for railway wages to reach their increase of 
15 per cent to 20 per cent. 

‘«’The contrast between non-trust commod- 
ities and unorganized labor is even greater 
than that between trust prices and union 
wages. Breadstuffs and other farm products 
have risen 50 to 70 per cent; and, while 
farm wages in the middle west have ad- 
vanced 50 per cent, the wages of organized 
labor in manufactures and transportation 
have risen 10 per cent to 20 per cent. And 
in all cases the rise of wages has followed 
at a distance of one to two years behind the 
prices. 


‘* From the standpoint of the sfandard of 


 *“ The Present status of the American Labor 
Movement,’’ by John R. Commons in the Ameri- 
can Review of Reviews, August, 1903. 
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living, the wage-earner’s condition has 
more than kept pace with the rise in prices, 
—t. e., his yearly earnings will purchase 
more goods at the increased prices than 
could have been purchased in 1897 at lower 
prices. But from the standpoint of his share 
in distribution, his position is not so favor- 
able. 

‘* While the wage-earner has gained in two 
ways—increase in rate of wages and in- 
crease in amount of employment—the cap- 
italist has also gained in two ways—increase 
in prices and increase in amount of produc- 
tion. 

‘* Tf the wage-earner works a large number 
of days, the employer gets a larger output. 
So that, with prices 40 per cent higher and 
wages 20 per cent higher, the wage-earner’s 
share of the increased production is less than 
his share of the smaller production. His 
command of comforts has increased, but the 
profits and rents from investments have in- 
creased still more.’’ 

This seems to me a fair and trustworthy 
summary of labor’s present position. Much, 
very much, has been gained; much, very 
much, must yet be won. The methods that 
labor employs, the tactics resorted to, will 
bear heavy weight with the great public 
who naturally do not stand on the arena of 
battle, but who are materially affected by 
the result and who watch each stroke with 
readiness to uphold or censure as the right- 
ness or wrongness of each action appears. 
Quick to combat wrong, injustice, mis- 
statement, labor must be anxiously watch- 
ful of her own acts and words. Henceforth, 
hers is the harder part to play. 

Mr. Baer’s ‘‘ Godin His infinite wisdom ’’ 
and ‘‘divine right’’ sentence probably did 
more to enlist public sympathy in the cause 
of the Pennsylvania coal miners than all 
the evidence introduced before the strike 
commission. 

When men do their duty the rights care 
for themselves. Where there’s 


‘A wrong that needs resistance 
Or a cause that needs assistance’’ 


there let laborstand. If conditions are not 
right they must be madeso. Amicable and 
conciliatory methods must be urged and 
tried with infinite patience. 

Labor’s fight is not for shorter hours and 
higher wages merely. It is fora higher and 
better standard of life. The influence of 
the trade unions is perhaps stronger than 
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any other in this country for national peace. 
Without opposing the army or the militia, 
the unions are teaching that men were made 
for nobler uses than to slay their brother 
toilers or men of another race who are 
what they are, however lowly, on the same 
grounds that their slayers are what they 
are, by the grace of God. It is from the 
ranks of labor that the ranks of war are 
chiefly recruited. The army of creation is 
decimated to increase the army of destruc- 
tion. 

When all of the men who toil with their 
hands see the wisdom and the nobility of 
this teaching, armies organized and trained 
to kill will lapse to a tradition. Bloodshed 
will cease to stain the records of brave stands 
made by honest men striking to right wrongs 
or to vindicate eternal principles. 

The spirit of commercialism which so 
largely dominates our age offers labor its 
grand opportunity to transcend the national 
standards of our day. In many spheres 
‘‘good business’’ is the criterion of most 
things. The ideals of trade unionism stand 
not only for good business, but for the best 
business—and something more. They make 
far better workmen, better products, and a 
richer, fuller, truer life. The public is learn- 
ing to appreciate that the more skilled the 
workman the more valuable the product. 
A union label is getting to be a sufficient 
guarantee of the quality of the goods and 
of the conditions of production. 

During the child labor reform agitation in 
Pennsylvania last winter a_ well-known 
Philadelphia corporation lawyer said to the 
writer: ‘‘I want todo what I can for the 
child labor crusade zow. A little later I shall 
have to fight the reforms tooth and nail at 
the bidding of my clients.”’ 

From that lawyer’s personal standpoint 
his attitude unquestionably represented 





good business. But there are higher laws 
than those business supplies. If labor ac- 
cepts only the highest standards, the ulti- 
mate victory will never be in doubt. 

The labor of little boys and girls by day 
and by night is wrong. It merits out and 
out condemnation. This is not a question of 
wrong; it is a question involving the deepest 
and most sacred interests of human life and 
soul life; it is labor’s monument, to stand 
like adamant. The professions and the em- 
ployers, in their short-sightedness, may 
shrink behind the screen of ‘‘ good busi- 
ness’’ if they will. Labor will not truckle 
for pennies that are won by blood. 

Labor’s plea is for a decent life and a fair 
one. Full value in time and work it must 
give and full value in wages and leisure it 
must have. Economic or moral wrongs it 
will not excuse or override. 

The struggle of labor is not for higher 
rates of interest or larger dividends; it is 
for just recompense. It is not breeding ex- 
ploiters. It endeavors to give fair value and 
asks for fair return. 

Labor Day is assuredly a day for rejoic- 
ing, for labor has made amazing progress of 
late. 

Processions, public meetings, and suitable 
celebrations there should be; the more the 
better; but it is of the utmost importance 
that on Labor Day, of all others, it should 
be remembered that labor is the cynosure 
of the eye of the world and every act is 
scrutinized by critics, not always friendly. 
On Labor Day, of all others, should labor’s 
highest aims be upheld, and the principles 
for which the trade union movement and 
the American Federation of Labor stand be 
maintained. For be it remembered that, 
while recent developments have done great 
things for labor, the possibilities of the un- 
explored future are infinite. 








FRANK KEYES FOSTER, 


EDITOR LIBERATOR, BOSTON, Mass. 




















Some very obvious and ele- 
mental truths need inces- 
sant reiteration in order 
that they may be duly ap- 
preciated. The vividness of 
the relationship of cause 
and effect decreases in geo- 
metrical ratio as time goes 
by. Nature is wise enough to promptly 
punish violation of hygienic law ‘‘ lest we 





forget.’’ But we forget, all the same, when 
the memory of the pain is dulled. This is a 
good thing for the doctors, who are thus in 
no immediate danger of losing their jobs by 
virtue of superfluous hygienic wisdom on 
the part of the masses. 

The American Federation of Labor is of 
itself a fairly apparent and substantial fact. 
It can be seen without the aid of a micro 
scope by all who care to look. Some people, 
it is true, are not made happy by contem- 
plating the spectacle, but that is no great 
matter. Strabismus has probably a function 
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to perform in the economy of the universe. 
But the American Federation of Labor is 
not an accident. It has, as our Gallic friends 
are wont to say, a reason for its being, 
There is a cause back of it, a law governing 
its growth, and a condition attached to its 
continuity. This is also a self-evident prop- 
osition which will bear reiteration. 

The novice in the labor movement may 
quite naturally be ignorant of the fact that 
a successful union of the labor forces of 
America is a matter of recent date ; that 
before the advent of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor a number of attempts along 
this line had been made and failed to suc- 
ceed. Unless he does know this, however, 
he is apt to underrate the importance of 
continuing to adhere to the basic principles 
upon which the American Federation of 
Labor is founded. ‘There were 30,000 school 
teachers in attendance at the convention of 
the National Education Association held 
in Boston last July. The most eminent 
schoolmarm in the world—Dame IExperi- 
ence—was not registered as present, but 
her system of teaching is the only absolutely 
effective one. 

It will do no harm to look around a bit 
for the secret of the success of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in a field where 
former movements went to smash, if indeed 
it is a secret at all, which may fairly be 
questioned. It may be all the more advisable 
to do this because of certain sinister central- 
izing tendencies which have taanifested 
themselves in the deliberations of recent 
American Federation of Labor conventions, 
which, to say the least, are not in accord 
with the original underlying principles upon 
which this great organization has so 
mightily thriven. These tendencies are by 
no means peculiar to the labor movement, 
but seem to germinate and develop in all 
human institutions, political, social, and 
theological, as well as economic. 

Broadly speaking, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been so greatly successful 
because it is a federation, not an amalga- 
mation, of its constituent parts. So long as 
it continues to maintain its distinctively 
federative quality its government will of 
necessity remain decentralized. The self- 
government of a craft by its own members 
is the very essential life principle of an or- 
ganization such as the American Federation 
of Labor. Any attempt to substitute there- 
for a system of industrialism, so-called, is to 





negative the force which has rendered the 
success of the federation possible. 

It may be claimed that this assertion is too 
sweeping; that expediency sometimes de- 
mands the overriding of an abstract prin- 
ciple; that ‘‘trade autonomy’”’ is merely a 
catch phrase with little or no meaning. Let 
us see. 

As has been said, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is not a manufactured product, 
but a growth. Economic necessity has in- 
spired this growth and represents the cen- 
tripetal energy which has drawn together the 
divergent craft elements in the labor world. 
The autonomous principle is the sole force 
which can be depended upon to hold in 
check the centralizing tendency which, un- 
stayed, has destroyed every democratic in- 
stitution with which it has come in conflict. 

The wisest of our modern philosophers 
has elaborated in detail the disposition of all 
power to increase through exercise; of all 
institutional functions to magnify them- 
selves; of all officeholders to augment their 
offices. 

The statesmen who built the American 
Constitution were fully cognizant of the 
danger to free institutions from this ten- 
dency, and sought to safeguard against it 
by rigidly restricting the functional scope of 
the executive, legislative, and judicial de- 
partments of the Government; but even with 
all the precautions exercised by them it is 
unhappily too apparent that some latter-day 
presidents and judges have exceeded their 
lawful prerogatives to an extent that doubt- 
less would have astonished the most ardent 
Hamiltonian could he have foreseen a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago what was to happen. 

The pressure exercised by a special in- 
terest in all administrative and legislative 
affairs is direct and insistent, while that of 
the general interest, represented by an ab- 
stract principle, is liable to be tenuous and 
shadowy. This is continually to be seen in 
our state and national administrations. It is 
equally obvious in conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Not to discuss specific cases—and there 
are several which might be cited—when a 
numerically strong craft brings its influence 
into a convention against the strict enforce- 
ment of the autonomy guaranteed affiliated 
bodies, it is apt to prevail in its contention 
over an opposition based on an abstraction; 
and yet it is seriously to be questioned 
whether every concession made under duress 
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of this nature is not all too costly when the 
future of the American Federation of Labor 
is taken into consideration. The instance in 
question may not be of itself of great 
apparent moment, but every precedent es- 
tablished is sure to return to plague future 
conventions. 

The ever-increasing multiplicity of vexed 
issues of jurisdiction render it desirable and 
imperative that the policy of the American 
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Federation of Labor in these matters should 
be clear-cut and definite. It is proper and 
necessary that the Federation should use its 
good offices along the lines of conciliation or 
arbitration in these unfortunate craft 
clashes, but to go one step beyond this is to 
tread on insecure and perilous ground. 

‘*Craft government by craftsmen’’ is the 
sole safe and sure policy for a federative 
labor body. 








W. MACARTHUR, 


EDITOR COAST SEAMEN'S JOURNAL. 

















Contrary to the tacitly ac- 
cepted notion, it is by look- 
ing backward, not forward, 
that progress in any sphere 
of action is best assured. Ex- 
perience, not divination, is 
the chart upon which we 
must lay off our course. 
Progress is proportioned to our knowledge 
of the past, not to our hopes of the future. 
We progress in proportion as we are guided 
by the facts—by the failures as much as by 
the successes—of the past, rather than by the 
promises of the future. 

These are the truths of the intellectual 
world, the ‘‘reform world,’’ as the ex pression 
goes. In essaying the eminences of social 
justice the reverse of the rule in physical 
affairs applies; by looking downward we 
are steadied and strengthened. 

Tradition is the criterion of endurance in 
all movements. The success or failure of 
any movement may be predicted by the ap- 
plication of present conceptions to the con- 
ception and performance of the past. Thus 
tradition is good, and therefore encourag- 
ing when these conceptions are in accord- 
ance. It is bad and therefore discouraging 
when they are in discordance. 

What does this test foretell of the labor 
movement? We can not make the test upon 
lines restricted within the ordinary purview 
of history. We must seek our authority in 
the very genesis of mankind, in our intui- 
tion of human nature. If we would find 
the drift of those forces which actuate the 
labor movement in the present day, we 
must trace their source to that time in 
which man first confronted the problem of 
“making a living,’’ as distinguished from 
the mere act of living—the problem of the 
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“struggle for existence’’ as distinguished 
from the simple fact of existence. 

No penned or printed record is needed 
in this task. No storied urn or graven 
obelisk, whose mystic characters conceal 
the story of lost races, need be invoked for 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
that problem has been solved, or sought to 
be solved, in past ages. That knowledge we 
find in the conditions imposed upon all men 
by nature, in the term and tenure of man’s 
very life. 

‘*In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.’’ Under the primal curse mankind 
has divided, the workers to serve, the non- 
workers to rule. We may, or we may not, 
agree upon a literal acceptation of the ban 
pronounced upon our first parent, but we can 
not dispute its meaning. Cunning, the first 
expression of intellect, if equal to the evasion 
of labor could not have failed for an expe- 
dient in justification of that evasion. 

The tendencies thus set in motion in 
the most rudimentary stages of social life 
gathered momentum with the growth of the 
social organism. It was natural that the 
workers should seek to escape the ban. It 
was natural, too, that those who succeeded 
in this should endeavor by such devices of 
proscription as cunning could suggest to 
secure themselves in power and privilege. 
The institutions of caste and slavery tremble 
with the upheaval of labor’s forces, and, if 
not yet entirely destroyed, have been modi- 
fied and reduced in relative proportion to the 
progress of industrial liberty. 

We know these tendencies to have been 
natural—these results to have been inevit- 
able—in the past, because we know them to 
be the facts of the present. 

As we get the proper perspective of 
the labor movement, noting its origin and 
achievements, we are enabled to judge its 
future by the safe rule of cause and effect. 
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Judged by that rule, the prophecies, of those 
who divine the passing of the labor move- 
ment and the institution of some scheme of 
universal justice seem vain and _ senseless. 
Many critics of the labor movement—among 
them friends as well as opponents of that 
movement—profess to see in it merely a 
phenomenon expressive of some particular 
defect in the governmental system. These 
critics cite us facts that are incontrovertible 
in themselves and deduce therefrom conclu- 
sions that are perfectly logical, and which 
would be final if we could agree upon the 
assumption that the facts upon which they 
are based constitute a// the facts in the case. 

These critics see in the Frith guilds, for 
instance, the beginning of the labor move- 
ment ; consequently, they see in some other 
form of association—the limits of which 
they claim to define with almost mathemati- 
cal precision—the end of that movement. 
It is all so logical, so simple, and yet so un- 
satisfying tothe mind capable of conceiving 
some form of association anterior even to 
that of the guilds. As well might we try to 
weigh the stars upon a steelyard or to meas- 
ure the interplanetary spaces with a tape 
line. 

The labor movement is older than any 
guild movement. It was old at the time 
when Plato left his garden and formed a 
guild among his literary confreres; it has 
been, and ever will be, co-extensive with 
labor itself. Under one guise or another, 
now in the vestments of religion, again 
under the signs and symbols of politics, and 
still again in the pure and simple character 
of trade unionism, there always has existed 
a movement having as its germ and gist the 
protection and advancement of labor and 
the removal therefrom of the stain of degra- 
dation with which ignorance, vanity, and 
self-interest had early combined to stigma- 
tize it. 

Seek the origin of that germ and it will 
be found pulsating in the veins of Rome’s 
servile legions and throbbing in the bosoms 
of the myriads who teemed in the streets of 
Thebes. The little acorn, from which the 
mighty oak of the present day had sprung, 
had become more than a sapling, even in 
those days,— 


‘*ten thousand years ago, 
When the gigantic Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And Time had not begun to overthrow those 
palaces and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.’’ 


In seeking a definition of that element 
which gives vitality to, and insures the per- 
petuity of the labor movement, I can find 
nothing in our language which so embraces 
the subject as a whole and gives direction 
and significance to its every phase as the 
word *‘ eguality.”’ 

A modern philosopher has defined the 
first law of human progress by the term 
‘‘ association in equality.’’ The idea therein 
expressed is old, which, of course, goes to 
prove the correctness of the expression it- 
self and may be said to lie at the basis of 
all human activity. 

The idea of equality before God, ex- 
pounded by the Carpenter of Nazareth, 
fired the humanity ¢«* His day and ulti- 
mately superseded the pagan conception of 
inequality as between those who worked 
and those who fought; as between those 
who welded the weapons and those who 
wielded them. The same idea has been the 
ruling passion of the poet and philosopher 
in all ages; it has been sung in the “‘ re- 
publics’’ and ‘‘ utopias’’ of the epic mas- 
ters, to be echoed and re-echoed, as in the 
oft-quoted lines of the minor bard : 

“Tf I’m designed yon lordling’s slave, 
By nature’s law designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind?”’ 

The same idea has inspired all progress 
in government proper. From unexpected 
quarters, and as in response to the mandate 
of subconsciousness, rather than as the 
voice of deliberate judgment, comes the de- 
mand for political equality. Thus, the 
Rump Parliament, on the eve of the execu- 
tion of Charles: ‘‘ Under God, all power 
comes from the common people.’’ More de- 
liberate, although still in advance of con- 
temporary practice, is the language of the 
fathers of our own country, in the first 
lines of the Declaration: ‘‘ We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.’’ 

The efforts of men to achieve individual 
equality have not been restricted to mate- 
rial things; have not, indeed, been directed 
toward any recognized standard. Men strive 
for equality according to the individual 
rather than to the general ideal. Instances 
are common enough of men who, having 
reached the acme of attainment in their 
chosen vocations, have longed for equality in 
some other and, to the general mind, less 
alluring sphere. 
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We are all familiar with the story of 
General Wolfe, who, upon the heights of 
Abraham and in the hour of the soldier’s 
apotheosis, sighed for equality with the 
author of ‘‘ the elegy.’’ Even more impres- 
sive is the moral afforded by those multi- 
millionaires of our own day who sigh for 
the honors of art, education, and philan- 
thropy, and who fain would offer their 
wealth as a sacrifice at the shrine of the 
widow who cast into the treasury of the 
temple her two mites, ‘‘all that she had, 
even all her living.’’ 

The labor movement derives its vitality 
from the fact that it expresses the economic 
phase of this characteristic of our species. 
The labor movement makes for equality in 
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the terms of labor and in the distribution of 
the fruits thereof, and making for equality 
in these fundamentals of life, it makes for 
equality in all other ways. He who is econ- 
omically free is wholly free; he who is 
economically serf is wholly serf. 

The American Federation of Labor has so 
far proved the most effective embodiment 
of that movement because in its inception it 
recognized the real essentials of its mission, 
and because throughout its existence it has 
remained true to these essentials. As the 
past of the American Federation of Labor 
has been full of performance, so its future is 
full of promise, promise of life and useful- 
ness coeval with the labor movement 
itself, 
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Labor Day is now recog- 
nized as the one day in each 
year that labor celebrates 
its own achievements. Or- 
ganized labor is responsible 
for the holiday and people 
in every walk of life observe 
the day by closing their 
places of business and participating in the 
exercises. On this day labor gives an ac- 
count of itself. The people who sympathize 
and are making the labor question a study 
watch the Labor Day parades from year 
to year and note what progress is made in 
the different trade unions as they march by. 

We find that each union has doubled its 
membership, and the few who started the 
movement are now joined by a majority of 
men of their craft, until Labor Day is cele- 
brated in the cities and towns and men are 
heard from the platforms proclaiming the 
justice of the cause of the day we celebrate. 

Labor to-day is steadily employed in our 
country, especially in this western section. 
Wages are higher than ever before. Men 
and women are as busy as bees, and with 
all of their energy, all of their superior skill, 
they can not save what they should from 
their wages. A constant complaint every 
day is: ‘‘ Where do my earnings go?”’ 

‘* Every thing we consume is higher than 
ever before,’’ is the cry to be heard on every 
hand. Therefore can you wonder that 
the labor movement is growing? Working 





people are seeking relief through their 
organizations. 

As labor commissioner of this state I sent 
out blanks relative to the hours of work, 
rate of pay, and domestic conditions. The 
canvass covered about one hundred indi- 
viduals in different parts of the state repre- 
sentative of their respective callings. Ex- 
actly two-thirds were married. The average 
number of persons in families to be sup- 
ported is nearly four persons. Average 
number of hours constituting a day’s work, 
including all occupations, is about nine and 
a half hours. 

The average number of days’ employment 
in the year is given as 286. Of the number 
canvassed two-sixths own their own homes; 
three-sixths rent, paying an average rental 
per month of $12.11; one-sixth board at an 
average expense per week of $5.12. The 
rate of wages per day averages $3.05; aver- 
age income per year, $848; average dis- 
bursements per year, $659. Of the whole 
number two-thirds show a yearly saving 
which averages per individual $189. 

The above, I believe, is a fair estimate 
setting forth the conditions of the mechanics 
of this state. If two-thirds of the workmen 
save from their yearly income $189 and have 
put it in their homes, great credit must be 
given such citizens. Change conditions; al- 
low such men to save at least half of their 
income; see how much better their homes 
would be, thereby adding in a material way 
to the community in which they live. 

It rests with the ranks of organized labor 
to bring about a better condition and settle 
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the great social question of to-day. Labor- 
ing men know they do not receive their just 
proportion for the part they perform in the 
battle of life. The interest they manifest in 
legislation, both state and national, shows 
that they are awakened and have more than 
a passing interest in establishing good laws 
for the upbuilding of our government and 
the preservation of the home. They arelearn- 
ing to fight with other weapons beside the 
strikes and boycotts, the weapon which is 
given to every American, and the man with 
the dinner pailcounts just as much as the man 
with millions. That weapon is the ballot box. 

Within the ranks are found men fitted for 
any political office, and I want to add that 
the teachings of the labor unions fit a 
man for any trust, teach him the first 
principles of what makes a good public 
servant—honesty. 

Give us men in all public places who are 
honest and not afraid to enforce the law, 
then there will be fewer special privileges. 
Each and every one will pay his just pro- 
portion and receive his just return. 

All legislation championed by organized 


labor is for the betterment of mankind, and 
if it were not for the organization of labor 
wage-earners would not receive the com- 
pensation they do. Conditions would not 
be as good as they are to-day. Organized 
labor has had a marvelous growth in this 
western section and great credit must be 
given to the American Federation of Labor 
for keeping an organizer in the field. 

With such assistance and the spirit of or- 
ganization everywhere much has been ac- 
complished. In 1897 organized labor asked 
the legislature of this state to pass an act 
creating a bureau of labor. Since that time 
this bureau, with the hearty co-operation of 
organized labor, has succeeded in passing 
some splendid laws that will compare with 
any of the older states. 

You may look for this work of organiza- 
tion to go on and on until every man who 
labors, whether by brain or hand, will be 
thoroughly organized. Then labor will 
stand side by side with capital and the 
profits of labor will be more equally divided, 
so that each person will receive that which 
justly belongs to him. 
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‘‘“There are about seventeen 
hundred and fifty thousand 
children between the ages of 
10 and 15 years employed 
in the mines and factories of 
the United States. These true 
figures form as serious a men- 
ace to our political future as 
any which exist.’’ 

These are the words of the editors of 
Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, in the April 
number, introducing an article on ‘‘ Chil- 
dren of Labor,’’ by William S. Waudby, 
special agent United States Department of 
Labor. 

One million seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children between the ages of 10 and 
15 at work in the United States ! 

It is not only the greatest number of 
child workers we have ever had. That 





number is the largest proportion of the total 
population we have ever had, for even in 
the colonial and pioneer days the tasks per- 
formed by children between 10 and 15 could 
in comparison with 


” 


not be called ‘‘ work 


the heavy, long-drawn-out, continuous, day- 
after-day, monotonous, body-niaiming or 
body-stunting, and soul-numbing toil per- 
formed by children in the mines and fac- 
tories of to-day. 

Is this not matter for serious considera- 
tion on Labor Day, 1903—the day set apart 
in the calendar of the year as the feast day 
of the toilers of the great western re- 
public? 

Let us ask ourselves some plain ques- 
tions : 

While we know that our country is grow- 
ing rapidly in wealth—that is, it is increas- 
ing in wealth more rapidly than in popula- 
tion—how is it that 1,750,000 of our chil- 
dren, who ought to be dividing their time 
between school and play, are in the tread- 
mill of manual labor ? 

Can we make ourselves believe that hu- 
man nature has changed so much in a cen- 
tury that parents now willingly and with- 
out aching hearts subject their offspring to 
hardships and dangers from which formerly 
they would have shielded them ? 

And if this is the state of things with 
children in this country to-day, how does 
that condition differ from the condition 
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facing the children of the poor in Europe? 

Is not this phenomena of one and three- 
quarters of a million of children at imbrut- 
ing toil a counterpart of poverty shown in 
the increase in number and capacity of our 
jails and prisons, in the swelling proportion 
of our insane and suicidal cases ? 

Is it not in keeping with the appalling 
fact that in New York, our largest, richest, 
proudest city, 1,000,000 people live herded 
in tenement houses and lead such a hand-to- 
mouth existence that 10 per cent of all those 
who die there have to be buried in potters’ 
field at public expense ? 

When we reflect on this astounding state 
of things are we not compelled to say with 
the editors of the popular periodical: ‘‘ These 
true figures form as serious a menace to our 
political future as any which exists ?’’ 

And if we do say this, what are we to do 
in remedy of it? Join trade unions and have 
those unions co-operate or federate? Yes, 
by all means. In that way wages have in 
the past been raised and hours of labor 
shortened, and further progress in those 
directions will occur in the future. But is 
that all? Is all done that can be done when 
we join and federate unions? 

Is it not clear that there must be some- 
thing unnatural about this increase of pov- 
erty with the increase of wealth that ex- 
ceeds the increase in population? If there 
was a more equal distribution of the wealth 
produced—a distribution more in accord 
with the, in reality not vastly different 
powers for wealth-production of individ- 
uals—then, while there would not be, as 
now, a monstrous superfluity for some, there 
would be plenty for all. 
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What makes the dense and deepening 
poverty on the one side and the monstrous 
and accumulating riches on the other in our 
civilization is the unjust distribution of 
wealth; and what causes this unjust distri- 
bution is the private ownership of natural 
opportunities, the private ownership of pub- 
lic franchises and the mountain of taxation 
in the form of tariffs, excises, and state, 
county, and municipal burdens that fall 
upon the fruits and the process of produc- 
tion. 

If all public franchises were taken into 
public hands, and if all taxation were abol- 
ished save a tax upon natural opportunities, 
that is, upon land according to its value and 
regardless of improvements, then the rob- 
bery of labor would, by these very acts, be 
restrained. There would be an approxi- 
mately just and equal distribution of wealth. 
The number of prisons and almshouses 
would grow less. Insanity and suicide would 
diminish. Burials in potters’ field would be 
few, indeed, and scarcely a child between 
10 and 15 would be found at the terrible 
grind that now claims one million seven 
hundred and fifty thousand ! 

This is my solemn belief, and I ask others 
to consider it—to consider it with sympa- 
thetic hearts and earnest minds. Poverty is 
eating at the vitals of our nation. It is not 
a normal condition of life in the commu- 
nity; it is a disease. Can the community be 
cured of the disease? I believe it can. 

And if a cure for involuntary poverty can 
be found—as I am confident it can in the 
ways I have indicated—how much better, 
how much higher, how much happier and 
purer for all will our civilization then be ! 











COMMIBSIONER OF LABOR, CONNECTICUT. 
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HE statute making the first Mon- 

day in September in each year a 

legal holiday, to be known and des- 

ignated as Labor Day, was enacted 

into law in Connecticut during the January 

session of the general assembly in 1889, 

and approved by Governor Morgan G. 
Bulkeley on March 20. 

It naturally followed that the first ob- 
servance of Labor Day as a legal holiday 
took place in September, 1889. While in 
some of the larger cities in the state there 


was a partial suspension of business, yet in 
many localities manufacturers and other 
employers were strongly averse to its ob- 
servance and strenuously objected to the 
granting of permission to their workmen to 
leave their employment for the purpose of 
attending the meetings or enjoying the fes- 
tivities attendant upon the occasion. 

It is indeed along the lines of progress 
and advanced thought that it can now 
be truthfully chronicled that the observance 
of Labor Day has become general through- 
out the entire state. Even in the smaller 
communities the public is given an oppor- 
tunity to observe the increased respecta- 
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bility and intelligent manhood of the toiling 
masses, who through education secured by 
a beneficent system of organization have 
attained a high degree of prosperity and 
power. 

Moreover, it may be said, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that much of the 
improvement in the conditions of the work- 
ing classes in this state may be attributed to 
the interchange of thought and opinions 
among them when gathered together in the 
halls, groves, and picnic grounds for the 
purpose of paying tribute to the principles 
laid down by their co-workers in all lines of 
labor which have brought into being the 
highest type of manhood in the persons of 
a class of laborers the equals of which are 
not to be found elsewhere in the world. 

Indeed has it become an assured fact that, 
generally speaking, the producing mechan- 
ics and laborers of to-day have reached so 
high a plane of intelligence that demagogic 
influences have no perceptible effect upon 
their conduct or actions. For they earnestly 
believe that the interest of employer and 
employed are identical, and that there is a 
community of material interest between 


them which is the surest and _ safest 
guarantee of social order and mutual 
prosperity. 


In a community such as obtains in Con- 
necticut, the mechanical ingenuity of which 
is not to be found elsewhere, the promotion 
and management of the hundreds of manu- 
facturing enterprises require the invest- 
ment of immense amounts of money, and 
the employment of manual labor and me- 
chanical appliances to an extent unknown 
in the history of the state heretofore. It 
should, therefore, be the policy of all con- 
cerned to look to it that capital thus in- 
vested should receive the consideration 
which is its due, and that the highest possi- 
ble reward should be paid to the labor 
necessary to make such investments profit- 
able. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
materially assisted this bureau in many of 
its achievements, and by means of its aid 
many measures of vital interest and impor- 
tance to the public generally have been en- 
acted into law. Among them I will enu- 
merate the act concerning food products, 
which placed the bake shops of the state 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment of Factory Inspection, and which was 
recommended in 1898 in the twelfth annual 


report of this bureau, and which became a 
law May 25, 1897. 

The unsanitary condition of cellar ba- 
keries was exposed in that report, and this 
bureau was immeasurably assisted in making 
the investigation, which was necessary for 
the purpose of such exposure, by the or-- 
ganizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. The law has since 
worked out the purpose for which it was 
enacted and the conditions which now ob- 
tain in the bakeries of Connecticut are a 
source of gratification and pride, where 
before they were a stench and a stigma. 

The Connecticut general assembly of 
1897 appointed a committee designated as 
‘‘the committee on state receipts and ex- 
penditures.’’ This committee brought to the 
notice of the succeeding legislature—that of 
1899—several measures under the guise of 
economy, among them being a bill prepared 
by the committee, which provided for the 
abolition of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This bill was opposed by the organizations 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and largely through the active in- 
fluence of the officers and members of these 
organizations the measure was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Following this there was introduced in 
the general assembly of 1901 a bill which 
provided for the establishment of free public 
employment bureaus in the five larger cities 
in the state, which were to be in charge of 
the commissioner of this bureau. The oper- 
ation of similar bureaus in other states, and 
the advisability of their establishment in 
Connecticut, had been a subject treated 
upon in a report of this bureau issued pre- 
vious to the sitting of the legislature, the 
commissioner in that report strongly recom- 
mending the measure. 

The bill received the indorsement of the 
Connecticut branch of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the leading officers and 
members of which took an active and influ- 
ential part in securing the necessary legis- 
lation. The bill became a law and went into 
effect July 1, 1901, and the offices have been 
in active and successful operation since. It 
is no more than fair to say that much of the 
credit for past legislation in this state, in 
the interest of mechanics and laborers, is 
due and should be given the officers and 
members of trade unions, who were then or 
have since become affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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FEW short years ago the trade union 
movement was inaugurated which 
had for its object the solidifying of 
the multifarious branches of trade, 

giving to each craft the right to manage its 
own internal and external affairs, but yet, 
under the plan adopted, each, while being 
distinct and separated from the other by 
lines of trade, acted and so acts to-day vol- 
untarily and without restrain in a combined 
manner, without friction as a perfect whole. 

Here we have diversified industries with- 
out number, all kinds of people, nationali- 
ties, and creeds; yet under trade union 
movement all are united and work hand in 
hand for the common welfare. The system 
being so well understood, the foundation so 
solid, and the position assigned to each, 
makes the unwilling or backward ones 
take part in this wonderful movement, be- 
cause of the kindergarten system of educa- 
tion going on. 

Knowledge is imparted without special 
effort, although constantly being obliged to 
meet new devices invented by our traducers 
in their innocence, or perhaps their native 
ignorance would be better, as actually the 
number of real hard employers are very 
few, while the few comes very near often- 
times of setting the many on fire. 

But with all the power of college educa- 
tion and the culture received, and with the 
preponderance of the courts against us, or- 
ganized labor shines resplendent in its dig- 
nity of resistance to tyranny and oppression 
in this great school of thought. Let us for 
a moment consider the utterances and ideas 
of organized labor and contrast the same 
with the methods advocated by Mr. Parry, 
who is president of the Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. Let the modern philosopher judge 
which of the two contains best elements of 
happiness to the human family. Organized 
labor teaches that it is right to improve the 
social conditions of the common people; 
that it is right morally for them to receive 
a fair wage to enable them to live comfort- 
ably, to educate their children, not alone in 
grammar grade schools, but in the higher 
branches that are taught to the children of 
any other citizens. Colleges should be open 
to them. 

No doubt the children of the wage-earner 
can enter any college now if their parents 
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are able to pay for their tuition, but un- 
fortunately very few parents receive enough 
money in wages to afford any such luxuries. 
It also teaches that the brain of the youth 
should be developed, not dwarfed, by 
making all children attend schoo! until at 
least 14 years of age, and that no child be 
permitted to enter a factory until it has re- 
ceived a good common school education. 

It is wonderful to conceive what this 
country loses by reason of the curtailment 
to children of an education. The greatest 
country on the face of the globe is that 
which contains the greatest number of its 
inhabitants who have the greatest amount 
of education. The poorest countries are 
those whose people are in ignorance. 

Organized labor stands for the principle 
of social advancement for all humanity, be- 
lieving that it is impossible for any real 
prosperity to exist that is not shared by all 
the people. It believes in elevating man- 
hood and womanhood in making all eligible 
to the good things of nature by advancing 
the idea that man and woman should in 
all justice receive more remuneration 
for their time than simply what it costs 
to eat, drink, and pay house rent; that 
they should receive in just proportion to 
the dividends declared from their services. 

Organized labor does not breathe defiance 
to anyone. On the contrary, it desires only 
that which will bring the most happiness to 
the greatest number, believing it is not just 
for one man to exact one-half in return 
from the employment of another man 
simply because he employs him. 

Just laws shall and must be maintained, 
but at the same time resistance to tyranny 
is a manly attribute. 

Nowhere in the history of organized 
labor can be found any orders, rules, or 
laws curtailing the rights of employer or 
making the slightest attempt to run their 
business. The only claim is that individually 
and collectively each man can work where 
and for whom he pleases. On the other 
hand, Mr. Parry claims that unless the 
rmianufacturers control the wage-earners the 
latter will control them. 

He has organized to make open war, and, 
to give him due credit, he has openly pro- 
claimed this in letters and in his report. 
He also says that men and women must be 
made to work for whatever price the 
employer is willing to give them for 
their labor. He breathes defiance to all 
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wage-earners—in his own words, they must 
be subservient to their employers—makes 
war on all who don’t agree with him. Such 
are a few points of difference between what is 
now recognized as two forces. It is not 
very hard to judge the relative merits of 
-ach. 

Time, the great healer of all trouble, will 
bring the verdict when all the present actors 
in this drama of all dramas are gone. But 
the end will not be then. In contemplating 
the results of the trade union movement 
after two decades of strenuous life, every 
impartial judge of human events will agree 
that the movement has progressed, and 
made better men and women by reason of 
its existence. There are evidences of happi- 
ness on all sides, made possible by its 
existence. 

Nowhere is the result more apparent and 
acknowledged than among the boilermakers 
and shipbuilders. As year after year goes 
by new methods are tried and the best 
adopted. This plan has without doubt been 
the means of bringing the membership up 
in the thirty thousands. It is a pride to our 
people to look back a few years, when 
secrecy was the rule, while to-day labor 
committees are a recognized power in Wash- 
ington before Congress, and are treated with 
courtesy and respect. Labor Day celebra- 
tion should convince all doubting Thomases. 
Labor Day is the result of many years’ 
endeavors, but so grand in itself that human 
ken can not predict its future greatness. A 
few years ago labor papers were unknown. 
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If it were not for the labor press many of 
the reforms that have been achieved would 
still be wanting. Wage-earners and crafts- 
men, as you love freedom, support your 
labor paper; you will be repaid a hundred- 
fold. 

It is a grand and noble thought, when 
the ordinary workman can be taken by his 
comrades and exalted to a position of trust, 
and be made to perform duties far surpass- 
ing any ever anticipated. 

We find that the struggle to maintain the 
labor paper is very hard, consequent upon 
insufficient financial support by the toilers, 
as very few are capable of furnishing news 
for nothing. Especial mention is made of 
the brightest gem in labor’s ranks, that is 
an intellectual treat, and that has been, and 
is yet, a powerful factor in procuring re- 
forms in every portion of the land. The 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has few equals. 
Commencing in doubt of its future exist- 
ence, it has worked its way upward and 
onward, under the able management of 
President Samuel Gompers, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, until it has now 
become a standard of all that is fair and 
right, reflecting credit on its editor and the 
trade union movement. All hail to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, its editor, and 
the trade union movement in general. 

May Labor Dav of 1903 be a blessing to 
all manhood and womanhood in all lands, 
respected for its generous thoughts for the 
lowly and remembered by future generations 
as a monument of purity and unselfishness. 








SAMUEL M. JONES, 


MAYOR OF TOLEDO, OHIO. 














The labor question is as 
old as time—that is as we 
count time. ‘The first strife 
between men of which we 
have any record was the 
quarrel between Cain and 
Abel, in which Cain slew his 
brother and thus became the first mur- 
derer, and this was a strife over the question 
of labor. It appears from the story that Abel 
did his work in a more artistic manner than 













Cain, for we are told that ‘‘it was more 
acceptable,’’ and this fact aroused the devil 
of jealousy or envy, and ended in the first 
fratricide. 

Even then the spirit of truth was seeking 
to drive home the lesson of unity, of respon- 
sibility to our brothers, for when this mur- 
derer attempted to hide his face and to evade 
the answer as to the whereabouts of his 
brother by that oft-repeated and cowardly 
reply, ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’’ the 
voice of God replied, saying ‘‘ thy brother's 
blood crieth from the ground for ven- 
geance.”’ 
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And so the shed blood of our brothers has 
been crying from the ground through all the 
ages, crying for justice, and the thoughtless 
who have slaughtered the innocents, they 
who live idle, easy lives, they who have 
never realized in their experiences the fal- 
lacy and folly of the idea that there can be 
anything but misery in an idle life, like 
Cain, are crying out ‘‘my punishment is 
greater than I can bear.’’ 

I believe that allidle men and idle women 
on the planet have moments and perhaps 
hours when they actually feel that the bur- 
den of an idle, useless life is almost unbear- 
able. ‘They may not know the cause of their 
distress. They simply know that they can 
not find rest or peace, and the cause lies in 
the fact that their lives are a living lie; for 
God never made a place for an idler. 

There is no such spot in the universe, 
and the man or woman who so subsists is a 
parasite on the social body, who can not 
and should not and will not ever know the 
meaning of peace. Happiness is the fruit of 
conscious usefulness, and no idler can be 
useful. 

Strange to say, though, the ideal life of 
the great mass of the people both in the up 
and the down of society, among the rich 
and the poor alike, is the idle life. I hear 
again and again: ‘‘ He was so lucky he does 
not have to work.’’ ‘‘She was so lucky; 
she married a rich man.’’ 

We congratulate a young man who gets 
a government job that is pure graft—a salary 
without service; a sinecure that damns alike 
both the person who pays and the person 
who draws the salary, for no good thing can 
be had except by earning it. This is not a 
dictum; it is a statement of a natural law. 
Tell me how you will get muscle, for ex- 
ample, with money—or rosy cheeks, or 
abounding health, or knowledge, or any- 
thing really worth having, except by earn- 
ing it by work—exercise. 

All these things must be earned, and 
earned by work, too. The prince and the 
pauper alike must pay tribute to this law 
of Almighty God—this law of work. But 
we are so stupefied with the worship of this 
great god, gold, that we are quite content, if 
we can but get possession of it, to fill our 
bodies with disease, for this is the natural 
recompense or price for ease. 





The struggle for more wages will ever 
continue while the wage system lasts, until 
by an awakened social instinct and a more 
enlightened conception of our relation to 
each other we shall come to see that we are 
really brothers, and must learn to live 
brotherly. 

When our eyes are truly opened, both as 
employers and employed, we shall see that 
our relation is that of brothers—of equals— 
and that no standard of wages can ever be 
fixed that will be right but the standard of 
equal and exact justice. We shall then come 
to see that the question is not how much can 
I get or how much can I make out of my 
fellow-men, but how much doI need? How 
much can I use judiciously, wisely, and well 
in developing my body and soul and 
the bodies and souls of my family and 
those for whom I am immediately responsi- 
ble? 

This is the question, and the answer is 
that I am entitled to all that I can so use, 
and so is every other man; and until I 
make common cause with every man in the 
city, in the state, and the nation—aye, 
on the planet—I am not fulfilling the 
purposes of my destiny as a man and a 
brother. 

Workingmen must not only make com- 
mon cause with the workingmen of their 
craft, but with every craft under the shining 
sun. They must learn not only to make 
common cause with the workingmen of their 
nationality and their color, but with all 
colors. 

The capitalist will not hesitate to take his 
money-bags and go to the Orient if he can 
make more money out of a Chinaman there 
than out of a white man here. Let us not 
forget that there is the capitalistic spirit 
among the tramps on the dusty highway as 
well as in Wall street. 

It is the capitalistic spirit—the spirit that 
would separate man from man and brother 
from brother—which must be overcome, and 
to this end let Labor make its contribution, 
and to the development of the idea of unity, 
of equality, liberty, and fraternity, if we 
hope to see the American ideal wrought out 
and democratic American conditions prevail, 
where every man can stand as an equal and 
a brother. This is our only hope and all of 
our hope. 
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GEORGE HODGE, 


SEC.-TREAG. INTL. BRICK AND TILE WORKERS’ ALLIANCE. 














The trade union move- 
ment is the militant organi- 
zation of the wage earners. 
Self-preservation being the 
first law of nature, man 
seeks to do the thing which 
he believes will advance his 
interests. But without or- 
ganized effort nothing can be accomplished, 
and no one has realized this more fully or 
had so hard a battle to fight as the work- 
ingman. 

Iivery forward move he has ever at- 
tempted, every effort he ever made, every 
wrong inflicted that he has endeavored to 
right, has from time immemorial to the 
present day been made with a struggle. 

Kivery inch of ground has been, and is 
yet, closely contested by society in general, 
because society has not accepted compulsory 
education—that education which teaches us 
whatever benefits the laboring man, or 
woman, if you please, benefits society at 
large. 

The battle ground of organized workers 
is the field of labor, and the policy of the 
army isto teach men—not by gun or sword, 
but by peaceful methods—how to maintain 
their rights and bring about the peaceful 
emancipation of the industrial slaves of our 
country. And here let me make the asser- 
tion that labor organizations have done 
more to improve the conditions of working 
people by peaceful methods than all other 
agencies combined. 

Organized labor is a two-edged important 
factor in the makeup of society, its members 
being both producers and consumers. This 
fact alone gives organized labor’s generals a 
commanding position on the field at all 
times, and its vast army of privates are the 
best drilled, best disciplined, best equipped, 
and most willing fighters for their sacred 
principles of any soldiers under God’s sun, 
without any exception. 

The entire army is composed of volunteers 
from the cream of labor’s ranks, whose right 
to retire from their holy fight of love, labor, 
and liberty at any and all times rests within 
the conscience of each individual soldier. 

The generals—or, in other words, walking 
delegates and business agents—in this great 
struggle for the God-given rights of man, 
are not paid princely salaries, are not dressed 





in garments trimmed in gold lace, nor are 
they lionized by the public every time a 
slight brush with the enemy is threatened, 
By no means. They are scorned, ridiculed, 
and blacklisted. 

The generals in this unfinished war for 
independence, peace, and plenty are invaria- 
bly objects of cursings, chastisements, and 
charity. From beginning to end of every 
well (or otherwise) directed battle they are 
apt to be censured by their privates for not 
doing more and condemned by their ene- 
mies for doing anything at all for the worthy 
cause which has for so long been lamentably 
neglected by their more fortunate brethren. 

The privates are paid nothing for their 
services, yet gallantly go on with their noble 
work, not for self, not for pelf, but for future 
generations. 

Every struggle, every step taken by or- 
ganized labor, is toward emancipation, edu- 
cation, and equalization. They work to 
upbuild society and improve conditions in 
order that the unfortunate children of to-day 
may become noble men and women to-mor- 
row. 

ivery state and federal law in the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes on the statute 
books has been secured through the efforts 
of the intelligent workers, who, through a 
process of organization, gathered unto 
themselves sufficient power and influence to 
command the recognition and wages which 
enable them to enjoy all of the necessaries of 
life and some of the luxuries. The union 
man also makes the fight for the man who 
has not the courage to speak for himself, 
for legislation thus secured benefits the non- 
union as well as the union man. 

One of the stock arguments of the em- 
ployer in waging war upon union labor is 
that he objects to outside interference in 
the conduct of his business. This position 
is based on a wrong conception of business 
principles and is prompted by a spirit of 
arroganice. 

The labor union does not interfere with 
the employer’s business in any true sense. 
It takes heed to care only for its own busi- 
ness—that of fixing the terms and conditions 
under which its members will work. The 
individual being a free man, his power to 
labor belongs to himself and not to his em- 
ployer. He should be free to exercise energy 
and skill and gather to himself the fruits of 
his toil. 

This he can not do when he depends upon 
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a master for an opportunity to earn his 
bread or upon an employer who dictates the 
terms for which he must sell the power of 
endurance. Under present conditions, ex- 
perience teaches the laborer that the in- 
dividual acting alone is powerless in his 
efforts to control the business of selling his 
labor, and organization with his fellow- 
craftsman is the only resource. Instead of 
the union interfering with the employer’s 
business in the cmployment of labor, rather 
the employer is interfering with the work- 
ingmen’'s business in refusing to recognize 
the labor union’s right to a voice in the 
terms of employment. 

A trade union tries above all things to 
guard against strife between the employer 
and the employe. One of its highest aims 
is to have the path between them paved 
not with cobble stones of dissension but with 
the asphalt of pleasant relations and har- 
monious agreements. 

Another battle, and one of great im- 
portance, is that of equalizing the wages of 


men and women for the same class of work. 
In every walk of life where you find women 
working you will find them underpaid, 
rarely receiving the same pay a man would 
receive were he doing the same work. 

This injustice that has been established 
of basing remuneration upon the sex of the 
worker and not upon the quality of the 
work—of unequal pay for equal work— 
brings injury to all and good to none. 

Whatever a woman is able to do mentally 
and physically, and do well, is within her 
sphere; but if she has come to stay in a 
man’s special domain of opportunity and 
occupation, let her join the ranks of or- 
ganized labor and demand equal pay for 
equal work; agitate for the hours of toil to 
be restricted to eight per day; work until 
all children under 15 years of age are placed 
in the school room that they may learn to 
develop the powers they possess, and be 
equal to the opportunity to build a grand 
manhood and womanhood, a true repub- 
lic. 








COMMISSIONER OF LABOR, MISSOURI. 


| WILLIAM ANDERSON, 











That organized labor of 
Missouri has abundant rea- 
sons for celebrating the com- 
ing Labor Day as never be- 
fore is proved by a study 
of the subjoined table, show- 
ing the gains in wages and 
reduction of hours of labor 
covering a period of years from 1892 to 1902 
inclusive. The table comprises only St. 
Louis unions for the reason that this special 
line of investigation has not been completed 
in the state at large. 

While the rate of wages in St. Louis is 
slightly higher than in other parts of the 
state, yet the percentage of increase in wages 
as well as the gains in reduction of hours 
will average up about the same in similar 
employments over the remainder of the 
State. - 

Only organizations showing a change 
either in working hours or wages during the 
last decennial period have been noted. A 








noteworthy feature which the investigation 
discloses is that in not a single instance has 
there been a return to the conditions pre- 
vailing prior to organization, nor has there 
been a loss of any concession secured by 
organized effort. 

An analysis of the accompanying table 
shows that in 1892 the membership of 18 
unions worked more than 10 hours per day 
as against five in 1902. Of the unions work- 
ing more than 10 hours per day in 1892, 
one worked 17 hours, one 15 hours, four 
worked 14 hours, one worked 12" hours, 
one 11% hours, while the remaining ten 
worked 12 hours. Of the five unions work- 
ing longer than 10 hours in 1902 none 
worked longer than 12 hours. 

In 1892 but 11 organizations worked less 
than 10 hours per day against 56 working 
less than 10 hours in 1902. Of this number 
21 organizations worked 9 hours, while 34 
worked 8 hours. 

Fourteen unions report no changein hours, 
but most of these are unions of the building 
trades and had already obtained the eight- 
hour day prior to 1892. 
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ceived $5 per day for his labor be satisfied 
with less for any extended period, and so the 
old, old struggle will continue until such 
time as labor and capital shall come to an 
agreement as to the proportion of profits 
each shall receive. 

So long as capital demands 25, 50, 75, and 
100 per cent on moneys invested just so long 
will labor be dissatisfied with the wages re- 
ceived, and strive to annex some of that 
percentage. ; 

Pardon this digression. The work of the 
labor organizations of this state has not 
been limited to the reduction of hours and 
striving for more pay, but has kept pace 
with other states in securing remedial legis- 
lation. 

The following laws have been enacted 
during the last ten years: Making the first 
Monday in September (Labor Day) a legal 
holiday. aw to stop payment of wages in 
store orders. Preventing employers from co- 
ercing employes into withdrawing from 
labor organizations. An anti-blacklisting 
law. Providing screens for cars on street 
railways. Fellow-servant law applying to 
railroad employes. Bake shop regulations. 


Tenement house workshop regulations. 
Child labor law. Sanitary regulations for 
workshops. Creating factory inspection de- 
partment. Providing for semi-monthly pay- 
day. Creating a board of mediation and 
arbitration. For the safety and inspection of 
mines. Miners’ qualification and competency 
laws. Regulation and inspection of barber 
shops. Miners’ eight-hour law; and an act 
providing for the establishment of a binding 
twine factory, intended to abolish competi- 
tion between convict and free labor. Pro- 
viding for the initiative and referendum. 
All of these laws are not all that is desired 
by any means; but, all in all, Missouri labor 
is in a position to show many of the older 
commonwealths that she has the goods. 

In the matter of membership St. Louis 
showed 36,368 union members for 1901, and 
for 1902, 51,168, an increase of 14,800, or 
26 per cent in one year. The same propor- 
tion of increase will hold good all over the 
state. This rate of increase .has been more 
than sustained for the first six months of 
the current year. These are a few of the 
reasons justifying Missouri unions in cele- 
brating Labor Day. 








i JOHN ROACH, 


GENERAL SECRETARY, AMALGAMATED LEATHER WORKERS. 




















ABOR DAY, with all its earnest 

pride and honest glory, is at hand. 

The rugged sons of toil in factory, 

field, mine, and mill, lay aside their 

work-day clothes and in holiday attire, with 

sweetheart, wife, or mother, enjoy an out- 
ing, the most pleasant of all the year. 

This day is the crowning glory of labor’s 
struggle for recognition from both the state 
and society, and was wrested from unwilling 
hands by the intelligent united effort of or- 
ganized labor. Its gradual development into 
a national festival day, when all classes of 
society suspend for a brief period the dizzy 
rush for wealth, is encouraging evidence of 
labor’s ability, when harmoniousand united, 
standing shoulder to shoulder, to compel 
respect by its very steadiness in adhering to 
the doctrines it preaches. 

Labor Day, scoffed and jeered at when first 
proposed, sneered at and belittled during 
the first few times of its celebration, has now 
come to be regarded by a great portion of 


our people with the same reverence ac- 
corded the Fourth of July. 

We meet on the nation’s birthday amid 
the blare of trumpets, the roll of drums, the 
firing of cannon, and the glare of sky rock- 
ets, entirely to commemorate the utterances 
of the patriot brave at Philadelphia in 1776. 
We meet to show we still believe ‘‘All men 
are born free and equal, and endowed with 
certain inalienable rights.’’ We celebrate 
that day to pronounce our everlasting con- 
demnation of man’s degradation, as em- 
bodied in the sentiment that some by divine 
right are born to rule, others by fate de- 
creed to be ruled without respect to their 
wishes. 

It was extremely significant that in this 
western world, far from the glittering parade 
of thrones and royalty, a theater should 
have been prepared in which events might 
occur that would give to man a new lease 
on political rights. 

As the institutions founded a century and 
a quarter ago give us a larger share of politi- 
cal freedom than enjoyed by any other peo- 
ple on earth, it is entirely within reason to 
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maintain that with the people of the United 
States the question of economic rights is one 
of increasing significance and importance. 
As 128 years ago political independence and 
the right to self government was the para- 
mount question, soto-day the wage question, 
the right of the producer to the fruits of his 
labor, is the burning question of the hour. 

The wage earners of the United States 
constitute a large and important part of the 
people. Although fleeced and buffeted about 
as units of the great peaceful forces of con- 
struction, they are nevertheless sovereign 
citizens and armed with all the prerogatives 
incident thereto, which if properly used are 
sure to obtain redress for evils of whatever 
nature. : 

The wage question on Labor Day occurs 
to us with more force than on any other 
day of the year. On this day, devoted as it 
is to leisure, recreation, and reflection, we 
are apt to look back over the long rough 
road of the ages and reflect on what 
progress has been made by the laborer—the 
one factor indispensable to civilization—to 
free himself from burdens created by human 
greed. 

Truly, indeed, the struggle has been a 
long and bitter one. No loud roll of drum 
or trumpet’s blast echo down the rugged, 
serried lines to cheer the army of labor. 
Hunger and cold are its enemies. The win- 
ter’s storm and summer’s torrid heat hover 
on its flanks. The hearts of the soldiers are 
seared with suffering and despair. But they 
needed not the sound of martial music to 
encourage them. 

Weeping wives, despairing mothers, 
squalid homes, and joyless lives; pale-faced 
children, whose stunted bodies show traces of 
work in the mill, filled them with a feverish 
desire for better things. It is but natural 
for a people with so much in common, even 
though it be nothing more than misery, to 
bind themselves together with vows of 
fidelity and fight for a common end. 

Truly the lot of the wage-earner has been 
one of heavy hardship and constant injus- 
tice. Slave first, owned body and bones by 
noble lords; serf next, with no more rights 
than the cattle or sheep that browsed on 
the hillside. 

Then, asa ‘‘free’’ laborer, his lot in all 
its weary windings has been one of heavy 
hardship—of sure and certain sacrifice on 
the unholy altars of greed. 

¢ven in this free land a century ago, with 


our ptoclamation ringing in the ears of the 
world that all men are endowed with certain 
inalienable rights, life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, the lives, the hopes, the 
ambitions of the laborers and tradesmen 
were looked on with contempt by many who 
had bravely fought in the war of the Revo- 
lution. 

It was the custom of ages to regard the 
wage-earner as one barren of every right to 
resist the exactions of employers, and it is 
not strange that the early American patriots 
had something of this sentiment. 

John Adams, in 1798, at a dinner in New 
York City, dwelt bitterly on the exactions 
of laborers, complaining that he was obliged 
then to pay $100 a year to laborers who the 
previous year might have been secured 
for $50. 

In 1806 a Philadelphia judge, in sentenc- 
ing some striking shoemakers to prison for 
leaving their employment in a body, de- 
livered himself of a justification in the fol- 
lowing language: 

‘*A combination of workmen, to raise their wages, 
may be considered from a two-fold point of view— 
one is to benefit themselves, the other is to injure 
those who do not join their society. The law con- 
demns both.’’ 


Even in the great state of New York, of 
all the early states most liberal in its laws, 
in 1836 it was declared unlawful to belong 
to a labor union. 

However, rank wrong and injustice could 
not endure permanently in a country pos- 
sessed of republican institutions. A people 
who fought eight years to resist a foreign 
tax on tea were not apt to tamely submit to 
domestic oppression that would destroy the 
fruits of their victory. 

Driven to the very last ditch, wage-earn- 
ers began to form labor unions and an- 
nounced to the world a new statement of 
human rights, a declaration that would in 
all the ages to come echo down the aisles 
of time and carry hope and inspiration to 
those who toil. 

Although for the period of a century 
labor organizations have to a more or less 
degree been a factor in our industrial de- 
velopment, it is only within a score of 
years that they have assumed such formid- 
able proportions as to attract the attention 
of the world and stir the apprehensions of 
the capitalist. 

To-day it is an honor to belong to a trade 
union, and on Labor Day the honest pride 
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of the wage-earner in fittingly celebrating 
the day with parades, games, and speech 
making forcibly demonstrates the tremen- 
dous reversal of public sentiment. 

The vast advantages enjoyed by the 
wage-earner to-day over his fellows of a 
century ago are entirely attributable to 
himself. They have been secured by con- 
stant, persistent, intelligently directed 
effort. 

To the American Federation of Labor in 
its constant watchfulness over the interests 
of the wage-earners must be given almost 
the entire credit for the legislative reforms 
that protect the life and limb of the wage- 
earner in factory, mill, and mine. 

To the American Federation of Labor 
belongs the credit of bringing harmony and 
unity among the different unions of wage- 
earners, until to-day the whole American 
labor movement is practically one in senti- 
ment and action. 

Prior to the formation of the American 
Federation of Labor the agitation for better 
conditions was sporadic and uncertain, with 
weak and unsatisfactory results. Unions 
acted largely on the plan of each independent 
body for itself, and none felt any great 
interest in the other. 

Labor to-day is mindful of its power 
and prerogatives; it avoids division and 
seeks to unify and consolidate its forces. 


Factions are shunned by the wise. 
The greatest number, with proper solici- 
tude for the minority rights, have given the 
wage-earner an independence, the dream of a 
century. 

Some who are impatient with conservative 
advances and chafe restlessly under the sure, 
steady progress of the American Federation 
of Labor, have drawn aloof to seek a shorter 
and untried path to better things. It is 
needless to say their action is harmful. 
Division brings faction; faction, weakness; 
and weakness is the precursor of swift and 
certain defeat. 

United action alone can bring us success. 
Independent unions standing apart from 
their fellows are obstacles in the pathway 
of economic progress and if influenced by 
untried visionaries are sure to wage war on 
all who disagree, whether wage-earner or 
employer. 

As Christmas carols inspire thoughts of 
‘*Peace on earth, good will to men,’’ so 
should Labor Day, the symbol of all that is 
good, noble, and manly in this commercial 
age, incline our minds to harmony, good will, 
and brotherhood, conscious that the struggle 
for a purer, nobler manhood and woman- 
hood can be successful only by united action, 
let us resolve that each in our humble 
spheres will do our mite to see that labor 
ranks are united. 














| HERBERT N. CASSON. 





A Labor Day orator could 
make a telling address by 
pointing to the downfall of 
the Indians of North Amer- 
ica. There was never a time 
when the lesson which the 
Indians teach was more 
necessary than it is to-day. 
Four hundred years ago there was not a 
white man living in America. The Indians 
were the owners and masters of the whole 
continent. To-day all who remain of the 
great tribes are penned up in narrow strips 
of land in the western states, without power, 
influence, or the right of self-government. 

The Indians had America and lost it. 
Why? Because they were not intelligent enough 
to organize a national federation, There were 
millions of Indians. They were good fight- 





ers. No white race possessed more courage. 
United, they could have defeated any fleet 
that Europe could have sent across the 
ocean. But they could not agree among 
themselves. It has been estimated that the 
Indians spoke over 2,500 different languages 
and five times as many dialects. This plainly 
proves that the motto of the Indians was 
‘* Every tribe for itself.’’ 

If the Indians had acted together they 
might have held the country at least for 
several hundred years longer, and then kept 
a large part of the West for their own use, 
just as the Mexicans to-day have their own 
land. But they were bad unionists. If the 
Algonquins went on strike against the 
whites, the Objibwas became ‘‘scabs’’ and 
joined the whites. When the Iroquois got 
wiser and formed a confederacy, the smaller 
tribes refused to join it and did their best to 
break it up, because they were jealous of its 
strength. 
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Every tribe, even if it had only 500 mem- 
bers, thought it was big enough to stand 
alone. The idea of a great irresistible feder- 
ation of all the tribes was too big an idea 
for the narrow brain of the red man. He 
was afraid that if he organized he would 
lose his individual liberty. As a result of 
not organizing he lost his liberty, his coun- 
try, and his life as well. 

There are thousands of American work- 
ingmen to-day who have Indian minds. In 
fact, they are lower than Indians, for they 
do not even join their own tribes. They 
imagine that the rights of an individual will 
be respected in a country where even the 
strongest organizations have to fight for 
fair play. Although they are overworked 
and underpaid and have fewer liberties than 
an Indian’s pony, they have been hypno- 
tized into the belief that an organization 
would deprive them of freedom. 

There is a higher class of workingmen 
who have organized themselves into tribes, 
but who are not yet wise enough to see 
the necessity of a national federation. Their 
little tribal glory puffs them up to such an 
extent that they can not realize their weak- 
ness when compared with the might of or- 
ganized capital. Some of their leaders would 
sooner be big toads in small puddles than 
small toads in big puddles, and so they are 
prevented from taking the only step that 


can preserve their rights through the stormy 
days that are approaching. 

But the most gratifying fact that Ameri- 
can workingmen can consider on Labor Day 
is the fact that already the great majority 
of the organized workers are united in the 
American Federation of Labor, which is grow- 
ing at the rate of nearly half a million a year, 

Every wage worker, skilled and unskilled, 
should be loyal not only to his own local 
union, but to the American Federation of 
Labor, that unites all and gives to every one 
of them the prestige of its strength. 

No body of men ever had as rich, as cun- 
ning, as powerful, or as well organized an 
enemy to oppose as that which blocks the 
path of organized labor to-day. It will take 
all the men and all the money and all the 
brains that the labor’s forces possess to 
maintain the rights that have been won and 
to obtain more. 

This is no time for squabbles over petty 
matters of trade jurisdiction, or for wrangles 
between rival leaders, or for concocting wild 
schemes of political revolution. This is a 
time to close up ranks; to enlist new mem- 
bers and new trades; to strengthen the weak 
places; to teach what we know of unionism 
and learn more; to remember how the 
Indians lost America, and to prevent it from 
being lost a second time by the people of the 
United States. 











| JAMES B. DOHERTY, 


COMMISBIONE? OF LABOR, VIRGINIA. 














NOCKING, knocking, knocking. 
Steadily knocking at the door of 
state recognition year after year, 
Virginia finally gave official rec- 

ognition to organized labor, and inscribed 
in her code of laws that Labor Day should 
be recognized in the Old Commonwealth as 
a legal holiday. There were opponents to 


such legislative enactment, but the calm, 
steady, strong and persuasive demands for 
official recognition of the dignity of labor 
convinced the law-making power of Vir- 
ginia that such opposition must no longer 
exist. 

Therefore, Virginia, through the AMER- 


ICAN FEDERATIONIST, this day sends greet” 
ings to sister states, and her men of toi 
join in the wish with their brethren in 
other states of the Union that each recur- 
ring Labor Day may bring to the American 
workingman increased contentment, peace, 
and happiness. 

A cursory review of the achievements of 
labor in this state, as I hurriedly glance 
over the work of the Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics of Virginia, over 
which I have the honor to preside, would 
indicate that Virginia has not been alto- 
gether neglectful of the demands of labor 
nor unmindful of the rights of the work- 
ingman. The act creating a Bureau of 
Labor and Industrial Statistics was ap- 
proved March 3, 1898, and its establishment 
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was mainly through the instrumentality of 
Hon. Chas. G. Kizer, a strong exponent of 
the principles of organized labor, then a 
member of the legislature from the city of 
Norfolk. 

Previous to that time there was no com- 
pilation of statistical information, save what 
enterprising newspapers would now and 
then publish, and that was necessarily pre- 
sented in a comparatively abbreviated and 
condensed form. 

There was power, there was strength, 
and there was wealth behind organized 
labor in Virginia, but there was no way for 
it to present itself to public notice in an 
authoritative shape until the enactment of 
the law providing for a compilation of 
statistics and facts relating to the ‘‘com- 
mercial, industrial, educational, and sanitary 
condition of the laboring classes, and to the 
permanent prosperity of the productive in- 
terests of the state.’’ Thus was the labor 
bureau of Virginia launched forth. 

In its brief history it has already recorded 
the fact that after years of patient waiting 
and arduous work on the part of the friends 
of labor Virginia, on the 27th of March, 
1902, passed an ‘‘ employers’ liability act,’’ 
and this doctrine contended for by organ- 
ized labor has likewise been engrafted into 
the very organic law itself, and become 
a part of the constitution of Virginia. For 
this labor made an heroic and persistent 
fight, and the victory is a distinctive 
achievement. He who hereafter writes the 
political history of Virginia will find in the 
‘‘employers’ liability bill’’ material for a 
most interesting chapter. 

On the 16th of April, less than four 
months ago, Virginia passed what is known 
asthe ‘‘child labor bill,’’ and on the first 
day of next January it will become opera- 
tive. The passage of this bill was urged by 
organized labor, and was won after a most 
spir;ted contest. 

The various labor unions of the state 
co-operated with this bureau in the collec- 
tion of statistical information relative to the 
labor organizations, and my report of 1901 
showed a total membership in the trades 
union of 12,398. This was an increase of 
1,734 over the previous year, and the figures 
for 1904 will be far more flattering. 

The total amount paid out by these trades 
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unions for assistance that year was 
$34,079.24. Those organizations in exist- 
ence then and not reporting showed an esti- 
mated membership of about seven thousand, 
and are local organizations without a na- 
tional head. The AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST is doing much for the American 
workingmen. All our organized working- 
men will in time come under the protecting 
wings of the American Federation of Labor. 

There are not as many laws on the statute 
books of Virginia as there are in some other 
states relating to the rights and interests 
and providing for the protection of wage- 
earners. If codified, 30 pages would em- 
brace them all. Those in existence are pru- 
den: and conservative. Agitation will bring 
others that are needful, and the average 
Virginia lawmaker seems inclined to accord 
to labor any just and reasonable demand. 
While organized labor in Virginia has not 
been successful in securing the passage of 
all legislation it has recommended, there is 
no reason for discouragement. 

A subject of paramount interest to the 
Virginia workingman at present is that of 
voluntary arbitration. It is being much dis- 
cussed. In numerous instances it has re- 
sulted in satisfactory adjustment of differ- 
ences. 

Reports for the past three years from the 
labor unions throughout the state to our bu- 
reau of labor indicate that the minds of the 
workingmen are strongly directed to this 
subject, and that it is veritably the ship 
destined to carry capital and labor into a 
harbor of mutual safety and satisfaction. 
‘*Come, let us reason together,’’ is not only 
a trite but a wise and judicious utterance. 
No more fitting subject can be selected for 
discussion on Labor Day. None of more 
vital interest to the sons of toil. He who 
leads capital and labor to accept it will serve 
not only capital and labor, but his country 
also. 

In conclusion, let me bear testimony to 
the influence for good exerted in Virginia 
by the American Federation of Labor for 
the welfare and advancement of the workers. 
May the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, the 
mouthpiece of our great organization, con- 
tinue its glorious mission and its noble work, 
ever vigilant, ever active, and ever mindful 
of the motto, ‘‘ Labor conquers all things.’’ 
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With Labor Day comes al- 
ways a flood of editorials 
and speeches telling us of 
the ‘‘dignity of labor.’’ As 
a matter of fact, labor, as 
such, has no dignity. 7here 
is no dignity in labor unless 
there is dignity in the laborer. 
The pyramids are mute records of colossal 
labors, but no dignity was there. Those 
tremendous masses of stone were piled high 
by submissive’slaves, toiling under the lash, 
despairing and despised. 

Within the memory of the older genera- 
tion the cotton plantations of our southern 
states the season through, from morning 
till night, were filled with labor that flagged 
not and that brought forth wealth. Yet 
who could say there was dignity there, 
where freedom was unknown ? 

And now, in the mills of those same 
southern states, is there dignity in the la- 
bor of little, helpless children? Is there 
dignity in maimed hands and mangled 
limbs? In work-worn, baby bodies and 
tiny, pinched faces, old before their time? 

Is there dignity in the labor of the child- 
slaves of Philadelphia ? 

Where is the dignity in the labor of the 
sweat shops and the slavery trades, where 
long hours of strength-sapping toil win but 
the barest pittance ? 

Seldom in the world’s history has there 
been dignity in labor. The bulk of the 
world’s work has always been done by men 
without self-respect and without the respect 
of others, men powerless and ignorant, men 





down-trodden and unresisting, men who 
gave the last ounce and fiber of muscle, 
day by day, for the bare morsel of bread 
that kept them alive for their toil. 

But with the coming of organization la- 
bor reaches the level of dignity. Many 
trades, by united efforts, have lessened their 
working hours and increased their wages 
till their members have achieved manliness, 
independence, self-respect, and __ intelli- 
gence. 

The workers of other lands and times 
have always belonged to that part of society 
known as the lower classes. Herein America 
trade unionism~and~our -freer “institutions 
have combined to lift whole trades into the 
ranks of the middle class. Our economists 
define the middle class as those having 
annual incomes ranging from $800 to $8,000; 
and many of our workers, in the well organ- 
ized trades, earn much over the minimum 
figure. 

In the labor of such men there is dignity. 

They are not serfs, bowing humbly before 
a lord. They are citizens, working under 
conditions they have themselves approved. 

They are not slaves, defrauded of the 
product of their toil. They are freemen, 
winning with their strong, right hands a 
constantly increasing share of the wealth 
they help to create. 

They are not each alone and helpless. In 
their organized might they can meet and 
conquer the most powerful corporations, 
and hold the respect and confidence of the 
world as they battle for their rights. 

Thus organization, in lifting the workers 
to the level of freedom and manhood, of 
self-respect and the power to command re- 
spect, has given true dignity to labor. 











JOHN A. FLETT, 


PRESIDENT DOMINION TRADE AND LABOR CONGRESS. 











The influence of the or- 
ganizations of the working 
people through their trade 
modern ad- 


unions upon 
vancement has been most 
marked. That they have 


exerted aninfluence for good, 
and have remedied abuses 
of long standing, and materially bettered 
the conditions of those who toil for a liveli- 
hood, can not be denied by the most bit- 





ter opponents of modern trade unionism. 

Especially is this true of the labor move- 
ment in Canada. So great has been its 
growth and progress that it has been able 
to command recognition at the hands of the 
federal and provincial governments. And its 
importance and great influence upon the 
industrial life of the nation, as well as upon 
its commerce, is shown by the fact that the 
Dominion government created a minister of 
labor, and established a bureau of labor, 
whose duty it is to collect statistics and 
assist in the settlement of labor disputes 
between employers and employes, and the 
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publishing of a monthly ‘‘ Labor Gazette ’’ 
with a staff of correspondents in the indus- 
trial centers. 

The provincial government of Ontario 
has also its minister of labor and bureau 
of labor. It is safe to predict at no distant 
date that the other provinces will follow the 
action of the banner province in this re- 
spect. 

It may not be out of place here to quote 
from the July issue of the Lador Gazette 
for 1903 on ‘‘ Labor Organization in Can- 
ada—Its Growth and Present Position,’’ as 
it existed at the close of the summer season 


of 1902: 


A number of interesting facts with regard to 
labor organization in Canada may be learned at a 
glance from the accompanying table. Ontario 
heads the list of provinces in respect of the number 
of labor unions with 853, British Columbia follows 
with 216, Quebec coming third with 202. Nova 
Scotia has 93, New Brunswick 56, Prince Edward 
Isand 14, Manitoba 63, the Northwest Territories 
46, and the Yukon 13. The grand total for the 
Dominion is accordingly 1,551. 

Reckoned by cities, Toronto with 134 unions 
contains the highest number of labor organizations, 
Montreal standing second with 102, and Vancouver 
third with 61. Hamilton with 58, Ottawa with 49, 
Winnepeg with 48, London with 47, Quebec with 
42, Victoria with 34, Kingston with 31, Halifax 
with 31, and St. John, N. B., with 30, are the other 
promivent centers of trade unionism in Canada. 

With regard to the particular classes of organiza- 
tion which chiefly contribute to the above totals 
it will be seen that the 23 unions reported in the 
metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades for 
Toronto is the highest number of unions in any 
one branch of trade in any one locality. 

The transport branches in the same city number 
22 unions, the building trades 17, and the wood- 
working trades 15. In Montreal the transport 
trades number 18, metal trades 15, clothing trades 
13, building trades 11, and miscellaneous 10. In 
Hamilton the metal and transport trades have 10 
unions each, and in London the figures for the 
same callings are 10 and 12, respectively. The 
building trades have 10 unions in Ottawa and trans- 
port 12. 

In Winnipeg the building trades with 11 unions 
and the transport branches with 10 are the most 
prominent from the point of view of numbers of 
organizations. Vancouver has 11 unions in the 
metal trades, and St. John, N. B., the same num- 
ber in the transport trades. 


Many unions have been formed since the 
above was compiled, until almost every city 
and town has some kind of a labor org ani- 
zation. 

During the past three years the greatest 
activity has been shown in carrying on the 
work of organization in Canada by the 
American Federation of Labor by keeping 
in the field a general organizer and by as- 
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sisting financially the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 

It has enabled this legislative body of the 
trade unions in this country to resist many 
proposed enactments which would curtail 
the liberty of the working classes and their 
organizations. By holding the executive 
council meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in Toronto in April of this 
year it brought the representatives of labor 
in the United States in closer touch with the 
representatives of labor in Canada, creating 
stronger bonds of fellowship and fraternity 
in one undivided international movement. 

This consolidating of the forces of labor 
has not been unobserved by our opponents, 
who have resorted to every plan to disrupt 
the friendly relations between the organized 
workers of this country and those across 
the line to the south of us, even going to 
the extent of introducing legislation that 
would accomplish such ends, by making it a 
criminal offence for an alien to do that which 
it is legal for a British subject to do in agitat- 
ing for better conditions of employment. 

Among the many acts passed by the fed- 
eral government dealing with matters relat- 
ing to labor is one worthy of mention as 
having done much to consolidate the move- 
ment and bring together the various 
branches of labor, to celebrate a day set 
apart as a national holiday and dedicated to 
the genius of labor, and which might prop- 
erly be called Labor’s harvest festival. 

This act was proclaimed a public national 
holiday in 1894 in Canada, the same day as 
Labor Day in the United States, the first 
Monday in September, and which might be 
said to be an international holiday. 

The cigarmakers of Montreal were the 
first body to celebrate this day in that city, 
in the year 1886, by a procession and picnic. 
Three years later the central council took 
the matter up, and every year since have 
held a demonstration. 

It was celebrated in Quebec for the first 
time in 1891, when the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada held its annual conven- 
tion there, and was proclaimed a provincial 
holiday by the government of Quebec in 
1894, the same year as proclaimed by. the 
federal government, and has been generally 
observed ever since. 

Each succeeding year finds Labor Day 
growing in popularity, and greater interest 
manifested in its observance by organized 
labor. 
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| FRANK P. SARGENT, 








The united forces of la- 
bor’s army pass to-day in 
review before the people. 
Its ranks, representing the 
industrial hosts of the fore- 
most nation in the world, 
are marching with soldierly 
tread, in solid column, in- 
spired by the plaudits of the populace with 
the true spirit of patriotism, which promises 
for the future industrial prosperity and en- 
during peace. 

This day, representing as it does the solid 
forces of our industrial progress, a love of 
home and of children, and a devotion to the 
true principles of unionism, will bring to 
the mind of the thoughtful man assurances 
of a better relation among men, a broader 
understanding of our duty to each other, 
and swell our pride of country. 

American wage-workers have the oppor- 
tunity on Labor Day of presenting the re- 
sults of organized effort, and by the number 
that join in the parade to proclaim the 
principles for which they stand, which are 
shown by the emblems and mottoes so con- 
spicuously displayed on banners and stream- 
ers, borne aloft by enthusiastic members. 
The splendid type of sturdy manhood rep- 
resented in the files of marching brothers 
presents most forcibly the strength and sup- 
port of the nation’s industrial fabric. With 
such an army in time of peace, serving as 
honest bread winners, the nation need not 
fear that in time of war the flag will lack 
defenders. 

We salute the representative wage- 
workers on this their national holiday, and 
bid them take courage and be ever fearless 
in defense of truth, justice, and morality, 
which are the foundation principles upon 
which all true unionism rests. 

The past year has been one of progress 
in the labor world. Thousands have been 
added to the rolls of the organized, and 
advance steps have been taken in every 
craft. That mistakes have been made is to 
be expected, as all are human and none of 
us are perfect. But wise is the man in or- 
ganized labor who sees the error and uses 
his influence to eradicate it; who recognizes 
the mistake and strives honestly to correct it. 

That organized labor has, during the past 
year, met enemies is not at all surprising. 





This should not in any manner discourage 
the honest trade unionist. Every effort ever 
made to build up and improve humanity 
has met its critics and opposition. The labor 
movement has been no exception. 

Notwithstanding, this organization goes 
on, and if an effort is made to correct such 
errors as appear, each year will bring im- 
provement and make better and stronger 
the organization, and then much opposition 
will disappear. 

Members of labor organizations should 
realize that they hold a position of trust; 
that they are exemplars of unionism before 
the people. So long as they are true and 
steadfast to their obligation, honorable in 
their dealings with employers, and upright 
in their daily life, they reflect credit upon 
their organization and win friends for the 
cause of labor. If each member will fully 
realize what an influence he can exert for 
good or evil in the labor movement, I 
believe that all would be found zealously 
standing for the right. 

Organized labor has won many victories 
during the past year. While it is true that 
it has met with some reverses, yet the zeal 
of its members has not lessened, as is evi- 
denced by the splendid outpouring on this 
labor’s anniversary. The experience of the 
past year should teach a lesson of prudence, 
as well as the value of the exercise of calm 
and dispassionate judgment in all things. 
Strength is not gained alone in numbers, 
striving thereby to conquer at all times, but 
rather by that high sense of obligation 
which recognizes that which is just and 
equitable to both parties to a controversy, 
and a broad, common-sense view of every 
situation affecting the industrial field. 

To be a useful worker in the labor move- 
ment requires attendance at the meetings of 
the union, as well as a thorough knowledge 
of the laws governing the membership. Do 
not think that organization is alone for you, 
but rather that you are for it. See that by 
no act of yours is the mission of organiza- 
tion hindered. Do not depend upon the or- 
ganization protecting you in doing wrong, 
but rather feel secure only when you are in 
the right. Remember that others have 
rights as well as you, and allow full investi- 
gation and searching inquiry before reach- 
ing aconclusion. See to it that right, not 
might, prevails. If might must prevail, 
then let it come from the organized forces 
of labor unions, where right is also might. 
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| ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
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An American workingman 
outside a trade union is like 
a water-logged hulk at sea 
without a rudder—drifting 
—drifting. 

On the morning of July 
28 the first thing that 
caught my eye in the morn- 
ing paper was a first-class scare head, ‘‘ Parry 
Is Bitter On Labor Unions.’’ An involun- 
tary prayer escaped me instantly with, ‘‘God 
bless Parry.’’ I read hisscreed through and 
noted—once more—how carefully the edi- 
tor of our country paper gave Parry's rav- 
ings first place in his columns with plenty 
of space, including the smallest detail of the 
mouthings this subsidized anarchist seems 
capable of inventing. 

Hereby hangs a tale. I instantly divined 
of what my day’s work would largely con- 
sist and what splendid opportunities would 
be hourly unfolded to discuss labor and its 
righteous cause and the divine right of 
trade unionism to some timid, some curious, 
some honest, some unscrupulous, some 
bigoted, some fearless, some truth-seeking, 
high-born souls. I certainly made no mis- 
calculations. 

‘‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’’ In the early days when the 
founders of Christianity lacked stamina and 
resource and the movement seemed doomed 
to die of inertia and indifference, Nero came 
along to occupy a high place on the stage 
of human events. He hurled persecution 
into the midst of the timid members of the 
new sect. The tonic did its work admirably. 
Christianity triumphantly exists in the 
twentieth century in spite of Nero’s blind 
resistance in the second. Why ? because re- 
sistance is a necessary factcr to the growth 
of all things whether it be shrubs or ideas. 

Parry is entitled to a place on Nero’s 
pedestal. A garrulous persecutor who prates 
of liberty while scheming to forge chains of 
permanent servitude for the great. honest, 
liberty-loving American workingman, who 
cheerfully bears the burden of responsibility 
necessary to perpetuate a free government 
of men who will dare to think and act. 

It is not polite to call names or denounce 
men. It is not a habit with trade unionists 
—the field may be occupied solely by Parry. 
Give him this monopoly. He is a past master 





in the art and a post graduate in villifica- 
tion. But patience sometimes ceases to bea 
virtue; we wage-earners have been accus- 
tomed to turn the other cheek when the one 
has been slapped for so many ages that it 
has almost become second nature to bend 
and bow every time our lords and masters 
puckered their eyebrows into a frown or 
their lips into a curse or sneer. 

Thanks to the co-operative power of trade 
unionism we can at last stand erect and hurl 
back into the teeth of the Parry type the 
feeling with which they regard us. Our 
blind friends of the public press, who so sen- 
sationally screech his echoes and who occa- 
sionally attempt to academically advise us 
in their editorial columns on questions of 
which they are supremely ignorant, also aid 
our cause. But such are absolutely uncon- 
scious of their valued service, and fail to see 
why we are glad of their assistance. 

They keep our beloved labor problem 
prominently before the public and prevent 
it from being smothered or overlooked. 

They harmoniously stand pat with one 
single idea, trying to kill our movement 
and irritate the public mind into a mood of 
false alarms. Every such effort gives us 
larger and better opportunities to organize 
those who are yet unorganized and to carry 
the blessed gospel of honest discontent into 
the very camps of otherwise indifferent citi- 
zens who know there is something wrong in 
society but who know not the cause or a 
remedy. 

‘*Tt is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good;’’ so thanks be to Mr. Parry and our 
aforesaid country papers who heralded him 
and gave the day’s opportunities to other 
loyal union men and myself. We success- 
fully arrested the influential thoughts of a 
college professor, a doctor of philosophy, 
and a powerful political leader who writes 
the double-leaded editorials in a neighbor- 
ing city’s popular farmers’ journal. They 
are now converted to our side of the ques- 
tion; again, thanks to Parry. 

We finished up the day right royally by 
organizing 50 underpaid mechanics’ helpers, 
who had almost lost hope trying to make 
both ends meet, with a wage rate of 13% 
cents an hour, and the exorbitant prices of 
living prevalent during these prosperqus 
days of 1903. These men were positively 
receiving less wages than during the recent 
panic of 93. 

Who stood ready to hold forth a new hope 
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to these struggling, patient, honest men, 
burdened with high rents and harsh condi- 
tions? Who was willing to sacrifice the com- 
forts of an evening at home during these 
hot nights to raise the aspirations of worthy 
fathers and sons of widowed mothers? No 
Parry was there; no editor; no carper, no 
alarmist. Who then? Why, it was the un- 
selfish, patriotic, time-tried union men, with 
hearts full of brotherly love and a whole- 
some desire to bring comfort and happiness 
into the homes of men who were strangers 
in fact but brothers in toil, and display to 
them the modern method of self-help 
through trades organization. 

This comfort they shall have; this hcpe 
shall be theirs. They shall be taught the 
value of unity, self-consciousness, personal 
worth, and ambition, even though a thou- 
sand Parrys raved or his abettors and sym- 
pathizers slyly aided him with their wealth 
which they have persistently accumulated 
from the crystallized sweat of ourselves and 
our humble brothers. 

‘* Thrice cursed the day whose low descending sun 
Affords no worthy effort for our union to be won.”’ 

The labor question is sometimes likened 
to the sphinx of the Egyptian desert, the 
riddle of the ages, and yet its solution is so 
easy the application of the two principles 
alone would solve it—toleration and 
fairness. 

Parry and his minions are vicious enough 
to want to make its solution a battle royal. 


Well, we don’t want to fight, but we won’t 
run away, and if fight we must, we will 
cheerfully accept the challenge. 

But, by the way, we do not propose to 
let the Manufacturers’ Association select the 
weapons. It prefers denunciation, intimida- 
tion, coercion, and corruption of courts, 
militia, and police. 

In spite of the Parry type of employers 
and their fourteenth century behavior, we 
will make it a battle any way; it shall be a 
battle of brains. ; 

P-o-w-e-r spells power. It has been for 
ages in the possession of those who con- 
trolled natural opportunities and the means 
of employment, giving them the power over 
the lives of men who had no earthly chance 
to say for whom they should work, where 
they should work, when they should work, 
or what they should get. That part of the 
program was cut and dried by the iron law 
of artificial necessity. 

The trade union is abolishing this tyr- 
anny and making men free by substituting 
the more humane principle of regulation by 
mutual conference. P-o-w-e-r is coming our 
way now and we desire to be just in its ap- 
plication. 

The little red school house has partly ac- 
complished its original design. It has taught 
wage-workers to think and have aspirations 
for a higher life with more of life’s emolu- 
ments and comforts in return for their 
labor. 








WILLIAM SCAIFE, 


SEC.-TRFEAS. NATL. MINE MANAGERS’ MUTUAL AID *SS0CIATION 














HAT the Fourth of July is to 

every patriotic American so is 

Labor Day to every trade 

unionist. The one marks the 

beginning of liberty as a nation, the other 
celebrates the liberties and the victories 
achieved by the hosts of labor. The history 
of the trade unions is a very strong parallel 
of the history of the revolution. Oppression 
inspired both. What the patriots of 1776 
contended for as a nation is what the organ- 
ized forces of labor are contending for now— 
liberty. In the one case it was a nation that 
was the oppressor. In the other it is a com- 
bination of capital which would subvert and 


prostitute the principles of our government 
in order to fatten themselves at the expense 
of their neighbor. 

We are not opposed to capital wisely and 
humanely employed; indeed we are not in 
the labor movement because we hate capital. 
We have no desire to pull any man down; 
the trade union movement seeks /o elevate. 
We don’t want to pull down, but we do want 
fo get up ourselves, and are opposed to 
the fellows who have had us down sit- 
ting on our neck and trying to keep us 
down. 

Taking the matter in its broadest sense, 
we want more. This is true of every class in 
life. The millionaire wants more; the man 
with thousands wants more. Reduced to a 
single word, the object for which the trade 
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union movement is formed is more. More 


what ? 

Hours of labor? No. 

More child labor? No. 

More infamous injunctions? No. 

More prison-made goods? No. 

More injustice? No. 

More tyranny? No. 

Then what is it we want more of? Let’s 

see. 
More wages, more liberty, more sunshine, 
more home comforts, more pictures on the 
wall, more carpets on the floor, more of 
everything needed to make us happy and 
contented citizens, and less of everything 
that has a tendency to make brutes of us, 
rather than men. 

We want to take from no man that which 
he has honestly and justly earned, but we 
want to secure a more equitable division of 
the fruits of our toil in future. We are 
ready to forgive the wrongs of the past 
centuries, but do insist that they be not 
repeated in the coming years. 

For this purpose our trade unions are in 
existence. We have learned that in union 
is strength; that we must hang together, or 
we will hang separately, and others are fast 
learning this great truth. 

Capital itself has taught us the lesson, 
especially in recent years, and, taking the 
history of the coal miners, the employers’ 
efforts have been ably seconded by the con- 
ditions they brought about. In these days 
of combinations there is only one alternative 
for workers and that is organization, a strong 
craft union of every trade, and these blended 
or affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 

An incident occurred the other day which 
amused me, and yet I drew a lesson from it 
that all trade unionists should learn. I was 
feeding some chickens three days old when 
a pigeon hovered and swooped down on 
them to help itself. The way these little 
three-days-old chickens sought the protec- 
tion of the old hen was a marvel. Instinct 
had taught them, although only three days 
old, that there was a possible danger in this 
harmless dove thus swooping down upon 
them, and they sought cover. 

Now, what the mother hen was to the tiny 
chicks the American Federation of Labor is 
to craft organizations of this country. It 
may be true that some of them are pretty well 
matured, and, like young roosters, feel that 
they are bigger and can get along finely 


without the parent bird; but that is where 
they make the mistake. Each of these little 
chickens was able to stand alone, but the 
moment danger appeared instinct had taught 
them their weakness, and they sought pro- 
tection. Surely the human beings as repre- 
sented in the labor movement are gifted 
with something higher than the instinct of 
the chicken, and should apply reasoning 
power to get the protection that is coming 
to them. In the American Federation of 
Labor, so wisely and well governed, they 
have a combination of forces, the power of 
which no man can fully estimate. 

In entering into the celebration of Labor 
Day this year, let it be a gathering to cele- 
brate the glorious achievements of the past 
and to plan and take council for the future, 
that all our past labors may not be lost, but 
brought into full fruition, to the lasting 
benefit of the human race. When we enter 
into its celebration it should be with a 
serious spirit rather than solely that of mirth 
and holiday making. 

Although we have made wonderful prog- 
ress in the last quarter of a century, the 
labor question is not solved yet, nor can it 
be so long as ‘‘ right is on the scaffold and 
wrong is on the throne.’’ 

Although we have removed many of the 
barriers that stood between us and liberty, 
there still looms before and around us others 
that are menacing our birthright, and will 
finally crush us, unless we keep pressing 
toward the goal of Labor’s freedom. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of economic liberty. 

The constitution and laws of the American 
Federation of Labor teach us this. Has 
not its twenty-three years’ existence been 
devoted to the same interest and object? 
Then why should any member forget its 
teachings on the most holy day of the year 
to the cause—Labor day ? 

The solution of the labor problem is not 
reached yet. Neither have we arrived at any 
definite idea as to what form its solution will 
take. The future will settle this question; 
and when it is settled it will be in a way 
that will prove the work of the trade union- 
ists to have been that of patriots, and will 
redound to their credit in having for years 
so staunchly advocated correct principles. 

The form of the final solution of this 
question may be one on which we differ in 
opinion. Some will hold that it can only be 
settled right in their way, while others can 
only see a different solution. Posterity can 
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be depended upon to settle the matter right 
whenever the final settlement comes. It is 
sufficient for us to know that in the trade 
union movement we have a platform so wide 
and strong that all can stand on it and work 
harmoniously toward a final settlement. 
Let Capital and Labor learn a great deal 
from the history of the past and there will 
be less conflicts between the two. May there 
be more conciliation and arbitration, more 
good feeling between the two forces directly 


interested; fewer strikes, lockouts, black- 
lists, and boycotts; more love, less hate; 
more reason, less prejudice; more of the 
kind, neighborly feeling that makes the 
whole world akin. Each succeeding year 
should find Labor Day celebrated with more 
vim and vigor and the American Federation 
of Labor stronger and stronger, until it 
embraces the last wage-worker on the con- 
tinent. Then it will fulfill the purpose for 
which it was instituted. 











GENERAL SECRETARY AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


| OWEN MILLER, 














The best proof of the fact 
that the labor movement, 
as exemplified by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, 
is gradually but surely ab- 
sorbing all who work for 
wages, whether they are 
known as professionals, me- 
chanics, or laborers, is that the great Musi- 
cians’ Mutual Protective Union, of New 
York City, comprising a membership of 
over 3,000, the greatest local organization 
of musicians, both numerically and intel- 
lectually, in the world, has affiliated with 
the American Federation of Musicians. 

For years this organization refused to 
have anything to do with organized labor, 
not that it did not sympathize with the 
men in other vocations working for wages 
like themselves, but because it thought 
direct affiliation with labor organizations 
would result in lowering it in the social 
scale, and place it in a position subordinate 
to organized labor and subject it to par- 
ticipation in indiscriminate sympathetic 
strikes at the command of persons who 
knew nothing of its business, and probably 
cared less. 

But gradually the truth began to perco- 
late through the minds of some of the 
more thoughtful, to the effect that all 
men who work for wages are employed 
under the same conditions, whether they 
are professionals, mechanics, or laborers, 
and that such must adopt the same methods 
to maintain their standing and resist the 
efforts of the employers to beat down and 
keep down wages; that the best results 
are obtained by working in common, each 





ready to support the reasonable demand of 
the other. 

The true musician, the real artist, is by 
the nature of his profession one whose 
soul is sympathetic and who in all ages 
has thrown whatever influence he may 
have possessed in favor of the masses of 
mankind. It was in the application of this 
influence that differences arose. The practi- 
cal men in the profession believed that the 
most good would be accomplished by or- 
ganizing and joining with other organi- 
zations in an endeavor to better their own 
condition, and by that means assist in 
elevating the masses. It was attempted 
to accomplish this through the National 
League of Musicians, but that organization 
isolated itself and refused to have any 
affiliation with any other organization. In 
the meantime the American Federation of 
Labor was making giant strides and giving 
object lessons of the value of the affiliation 
of all wage-workers in one federated organi- 
zation. 

The influence of these lessons and the 
vast benefits to be derived were not lost 
upon the practical men in the profession, 
and finally resulted in the formation of the 
American Federation of Musicians. The re- 
sults have been of such a character that 
even the most skeptical had to acknowledge 
that this was a step in the right direction, 
which would finally lead to the solving of 
the great industrial problem. 

Lawyers and doctors call their wages re- 
tainers and fees; priests and preachers claim 
they have a special call, chosen sons as it 
were, therefore these are not classed as 
wage-earners; but all others, let them be 
whom they may, who work for wages must 
sooner or later organize and join with their 
fellow wage-workers, the same as the mu- 
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sicians have done, to protect themselves 
under the present economic system. 

The conditions under which men in all 
callings are employed for any purpose are 
essentially identical. The employer en- 
deavors to secure his labor at the cheapest 
possible rate, and he adopts the same tactics 
to accomplish this main purpose for any 
character of labor he needs. He uses one 
against the other from highest to lowest, 
and the only protection the employe has is 
to organize, and say: ‘‘You shall not use 
the one against the other, as individuals, but 
you must deal with us as an organization.’’ 

One of the stock arguments of the em- 
ployer is that organized labor compels him 
to pay the same price to an inferior man as 
to a superior one. Organized labor does 
nothing of the kind. It says you shall not 
pay anyone less than a certain price. If the 
employer thinks some of his employes are 
worth more than others there is nothing to 
prevent him from recognizing superiority in 
that manner if he so desires. 

The necessity for the trade union arose 


from the fact that the employer, when deal- 
ing with individuals, would use one against 
the other to beat down the price, especially 
of skilled labor, until it became a matter of 
self-preservation to organize against such 
tactics. It was just such influence that 
brought about first the formation of local 
musical unions and then a national organi- 
zation, to prevent an employer of one city 
from using the musicians of another asa 
club to beat the home musician, and, finally, 
affiliation with all other wage-workers, so 
that all might work together for one com- 
mon purpose. 

The trend of the times is toward solidarity 
of interests, and this applies to wage-work- 
ers as well as capitalists. 

The American Federation of Musicians 
represents the interest of the wage-worker 
in its highest and holiest sense. Gradually, 
but surely, all who work for wages will, as 
a matter of self-preservation, have to unite 
with the union of their craft to maintain 
their wages and prevent a lowering of the 
conditions under which they are employed. 











GENERAL SECRETARY OPERATIVE POTTERS. 


| T. J. DUFFY, 





NE of the much-mooted questions 
of to-day is that of the ‘‘ right of 
the non union workman.’’ Many 
eminent thinkers seem inclined to 

take up the side of the non-union as against 
the union workman. It can not be said, 
either, that all these thinkers and writers 
who are taking up the side of the non-union 
man are tainted with prejudice toward the 
labor movement. 

Some of them are really honest enough in 
their contention, but mistaken in their 
ideas. 

But there are men high in public life, 
noted for their breadth and depth of thought, 
who heretofore have shown, and in fact 
have proved, themselves in sympathy with 
the principles, aims, and methods of organ- 
ized labor, who lately have exhibited much 
concern about the rights of the non-union 
man. 

One of these eminent men has recently 
given utterance to the statement ‘‘ that so- 
ciety should unite to protect the non-union 
workman in the disposal of his labor.’’ The 
fact that he calls upon society instead of 


the law to protect the non-union man is, in 
itself, proof that there has been no attempt 
to deprive the non-union man of any of his 
legal rights, and that he has not been the 
victim of any unlawful tactics on the part 
of union members. 

It must be admitted that, from a legal 
standpoint, the non-union workman has a 
right to sell his labor to whom he pleases 
and at whatever price he chooses to sell it; 
but at the same time it must be conceded 
that the union man has likewise the legal 
right to work or to refuse to work with the 
non-union man just as he chooses. 

It being true that both are acting within 
their legal rights, then the contention be- 
tween the union and the non-union work- 
man must be settled by a higher authority 
than the civil code, namely, the moral 
principle. 

Society then will naturally have an inter- 
est in the settlement of this question; and 
society’s purpose should be to see that it is 
settled in a way that will result to the best 
interest of the community and in a manner 
to elevate the moral, social, and economic 
condition of those who compose society. 
At this point it might be well to ask the 
question: ‘‘ Why should society unite in 
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protecting the non-union man; and what 
benefit could society hope to receive in re- 
turn for such protection ?”’ 

The best way to answer this would be to 
compare the principles, aims, and purposes 
of the union man with those of the non- 
union man. 

First, let ustake the union man: His prin- 
ciple is unity, the principle which has been 
the foundation of every movement in history 
which tended toward the uplifting of man- 
kind. His aim and purpose is to have all 
laboring men who have an interest in com- 
mon unite together, so they will be able to 
deal with their employer on an equitable 
basis. 

He would fix a minimum wage rate— 
a living wage—below which no man should 
work. Any workman whose merits entitled 
him to a higher wage would not be ham- 
pered by his association with his less skillful 
fellow-workman, as is often asserted by 
organized labor’s opponents; on the con- 
trary, he would be in a better position, 
because of this bond of unity, to secure for 
his labor the amount, over and above 
his less able brother, to which his skill and 
ability entitled him. 

Organized labor would merely fix a mini- 
mum wage rate, believing that every man 
who puts forth his best efforts, no matter 
how poor or how meagre that effort might 
be, is entitled to sufficient compensation for 
his labor to allow him at least a fair living. 

It would keep the child out of the work- 
shop until it had, on the play ground and in 
school house, received sufficient physical, 
mental, and moral development to make it 
a useful acquisition to society when it 
bloomed into manhood or womanhood. The 
trade union would make the means of liveli- 
hood more accessible to each and every indi- 
vidual, so this mad race for wealth would, to 
some extent, be abated, and people would 
then give more time and attention to the 
development of those qualities of heart and 
mind which, after all, produce the only real 
happiness in life. 

This would make society better and more 
secure because happiness and contentment 
among the people are the best safeguards of 
free institutions. 

Now let us take the non-union man and 
see what is his principle, aim, and purpose 
and what their accomplishment would 
lead to. 

His principle is selfishness, a principle 
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which can not help but debase the indi- 
vidual and also the society of which he is a 
part. His aim and purpose is personal ad- 
vancement, regardless of what effect it has 
upon his fellow-workers or upon society. 

He believes that every workingman 
should stand by himself and live for him- 
self alone; that he should take advantage 
of every opportunity to ascend the ladder of 
material advancement, even though by so 
doing he unjustly injures the cause and the 
prospects of hundreds of his fellow-work- 
men. He has noconcern in the abolishment 
of child labor, nor in the enactment of 
iactory laws for the protection of the life 
and limb of the laborer. 

All these things he is willing to leave to 
the employer and accept whatever pittance 
he is allowed for his labor, just as the dog 
will take a bone from the hand of its master. 

It is evident to anyone that such methods 
can only result in creating a condition in 
society that will be pauperizing and degrad- 
ing, and where the spirit of brotherly love 
will be unknown. 

Now, I ask, should society unite to aid 
the non-union man to bring about such con- 
ditions; or should society, through its aid 
and influence on the side of the union man, 
help to bring about a more wholesome and 
more equitable condition and a happier 
state of affairs? I leave it to the reader to 
make the choice. 

But, say these defenders of the non- 
unionist, organized labor is a lawful insti- 
tution and there can be no objection to it, 
but there should be no interference with the 
liberty of the non-union man to sell his labor 
in any market at whatever price he pleases. 

When organized labor is engaged in a 
strike these same people will contend that 
neither organized labor nor capital has ab- 
solute rights; that the rights of society— 
the public—must be considered. Yet they 
contend that the non-union man must have 
absolute right and liberty to dispose of his 
labor when, where, and how he chooses. 

Now, if it is obligatory upon the union 
man to consider the rights of society in his 
dealings with his employer, then it is also 
obligatory upon the non-union man to do 
likewise. 

Each one has absolute rights in the mat- 
ter, or else neither has. Society is vitally 
affected by the labor question; in fact, the 
peace, prosperity, and happiness of society 
depend to a great extent upon the relations 
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between employer and employe. Organized 
labor is either a detriment or a benefit to 
society. If a detriment, it should be de- 
stroyed; if a benefit, then no one should be 
granted absolute liberty to destroy its good 
work, 

Kither unionism or non-unionism must 
prevail. 

If non-unionism is a detriment tosociety, 
which I think itis, then the non-union man, 
according to its own reasoning, Jhas not 
the absolute right to sell his labor at what- 
ever price he chooses. He is bound to con- 
sider the rights of society, and if the terms 
on which he is willing to work injure so- 
ciety—his fellow-workers—if those terms are 
the means of causing a reduction to his fel- 
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low-workers, or of preventing them from 
bettering their condition, then it is the duty 
of society to step in and prevent him from 
making such terms. 

Their own reasoning will compel our op- 
ponents to admit the justice of such inter- 
ference. 

Some may decry organized labor and de- 
clare it tyranny, as they often do, but with 
each successive Labor Day we see a large 
increase in the ranks of that peaceful army 
of workers who parade our streets holding 
aloft the banner of unionism as a protest 
against injustice, and an indication that the 
laborer is making progress along the path 
toward a higher manhood, distributing «nd 
demanding justice as he goes, 








PAST PREGIDENT 1+} ON AND STEEL WORKERS. 


| M. M. GARLAND, 








When measuring the bene- 
fits to labor and its accom- 
plishments, on this day set 
apart for celebration, our 
thoughts lead into many 
avenues of achievement that 
are symbolized by Labor 
Day. Of all the days legal- 
ized by law as holiday there is none other 
than Labor Day which symbolizes the future 
rather than the past. All other holidays 
signify the culmination of an event that 
has taken place, a something that has been, 
and the recurrence of the day makes no 
promise of a living and future greatness. 
Labor Day marks a past, but more than all 
a living, active present, and promises a 
glorious future. It celebrates the onward, 
upward, and greater heights of attainment 
for labor; a perfection of equality and 
betterment for the great masses of the 
people that has proven to be practicable 
and progressive. 

Labor Day bears significance to a past; of 
a human serfdom in which working men, 
women, and children were captured, bought, 
and sold; a time when the land owner, the 
chieftain, and the men of strong arms not 
alone believed it their right to own and 
control all working people as slaves, but 
they also exercised their might to enslave 
them. 

Slowly but surely these conditions 
changed through the efforts of the toilers, 





by association and organization, crude and 
narrow at first, but crystallizing and 
broadening, and with each step toward 
perfection of plan gaining momentum, 
until in recent years the movement toward 
equaiization of rights and privileges, of 
these two classes, the workers formerly the 
slaves and the capitalists formerly the strong 
arm men, has challenged and held the 
attention of the world. 

This wonderful evolution was not wrought 
by chance, but has been the result of well- 
directed organization. Guiids accomplished 
good, but were succeeded by local trade 
organizations, which accomplished much 
more good. 

The local union later became a part of 
the national organization, which accom- 
plished more than either of the former, and 
the nationals formed the great and complete 
organization, the Federation of Labor, which 
has been the medium of carrying the move- 
ment forward with an irresistible force and 
speed, rebuking the scoffer, interesting the 
unconcerned, awakening the slumbering, 
enlisting men in all conditions and walks 
of life. It has changed the attitude of both 
State and Church on this question. 

The power and influence of the American 
Federation of Labor has changed the atti- 
tude of the public press, that great molder of 
public opinion. In opposition to or in pas- 
sive disinterest on this question a few years 
since, it has now become in many instances 
the powerful agent of dissemination of the 
truth in regard to trade unionism. ‘The 
sentiments of men of note, the positions of 


[Continued on page 969.) 
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éniturial. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


LABOR DAY-— With deep concern and conscious of labor’s situation, the 
A REVIEW. conditions by which it is confronted and surrounded, we 
extend to the wage-earners of our country the sincerest congratulations upon 
the recurrence of that most memorable of all days in the annals of toil, 
labor’s holiday, Labor Day, September, 1903. 

Never in the history of the working people have they so intelligently 
and courageously manifested their determination to steadfastly fight for 
their rights and persistently struggle for the abolition of all their wrongs so 
long endured. 

The wage-earners realize now more than ever that their only hope for 
the protection of their rights, the improvement in their condition, the attain- 
ment of a higher life, and the realizing of higher ideals, lies in their unity 
and solidarity of spirit. They feel that material improvements, such as higher 
wages, a shorter workday, better homes and surroundings, and greater 
opportunities for the cultivation of all that is best in man and woman must 
come from their organization and their indomitable purpose to struggle for 
their rights. 

The working people are beginning to more clearly understand that per- 
manent progress is not achieved by leaps and bounds, but by constant and 
persistent efforts to-day, to-morrow, the day after, and all the days that 
follow, and that those who attempt great flights suffer the severest falls, 
crippling even the ability to make another attempt. 

In the year just passed since Labor Day, 1902, many important events 
have transpired in the labor world, most of which have redounded to its 
credit and glory, and tended to the triumph of the principles for which 
organized labor stands. 

The great strike in the anthracite coal regions has terminated; and 
though many suffered discomfort through that great struggle, the award 
in favor of the miners made by the Anthracite Strike Commission is an 
incalculable advantage and advance. Through it a substantial increase in 
wages, a reduction in hours, and other reforms were conceded, and above all 
was established both the principle and practice of a conciliatory policy to 
take the place of the position of absolutism assumed by Mr. Baer and his 
colleagues. 

The American Federation of Labor and all organized labor, by its 
splendid support of the miners in their gallant struggle, has shown to Mr. 
Baer and many others, who only a few brief months ago declared that they 
were masters of all they surveyed—that they were the agents of Divine 
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Providence into whose keeping the property of the country has been placed— 
the wisdom of meeting with the representatives of labor to calmly, delib- 
erately, and in a common-sense fashion discuss and determine the wages, 
hours, and other conditions under which labor shall be performed. This has 
made not only for good in the mining industry, but it must have a wide- 
spread influence in adjusting conditions in all other branches of industry. 

The New Orleans convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
held since last Labor Day, provided the means and opportunity for the more 
thorough organization of the working people of our country, both by the 
large number of workers represented and the intelligence and earnestness 
with which the work of the convention was planned and carried out. What 
has been accomplished up to this Labor Day is a source of comfort and gratifi- 
cation to all those who sincerely believe in organization and the promotion 
of labor’s welfare. 

The very fact that there are now 110 international trade unions fully or- 
ganized and affiliated to the American Federation of Labor; 563 city central 
bodies, and 2,100 directly affiliated local and federal labor unions shows 
what progress is belng made. 

The formidable galaxy of organizers who preach day and night the 
gospel of labor and labor’s rights; the splendid labor press, defender and 
advocate of the toilers’ rights—all these combine to make the labor move- 
ment of America the most intelligent, progressive, and comprehensive force 
that has ever united the common people in their own interests, and necessarily 
such unity is in the interests of all. 

Worthy of note here is also the organization of the Manufacturers’ 
Association during the past year, with that capitalistic anarchist at 
its head, Mr. D. M. Parry, who, if his policy held sway, would transform 
into tremendous violence the present peaceful potentialities of organ- 
ized labor which makes for more equitable industrial conditions and 
greater permanency of our institutions. Indeed, the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, even with a Parry at its head, is the greatest tribute which our oppo- 
nents can pay to the labor movement. Were it weak and impotent, we would 
neither hear of manufacturers’ associations, Parryism, or ‘‘Parrysites.’’ 
The associations of manufacturers are not opposed by organized labor, pro- 
vided—using a familiar phrase heretofore applied to organized labor—‘‘they 
are rightfully conducted.’’ 

If employers will welcome and deal with the working people in their 
organized capacity, it will minimize industrial contests both as to number 
and severity. If the workers can organize with the approval of employers, 
so much the better; if employers interpose objections and manifest antago- 
nism, the working people will organize despite them. The contrast will 
simply show the difference between latent and aroused intensity of feeling. 

The strike of the textile workers of Philadelphia and Lowell, though 
not entirely victorious, will yet have its influence in improving the conditions 
of the workers in that industry. Their demand for a shorter workday was a 
timely movement and a notice served in no uncertain tones upon the mill 
owners that the pendulum in the material condition of the textile workers 
must swing in the direction of the latter. 
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The reduction in the hours of labor of the working people in many parts 
of the country and advances in wages secured without strikes or disturbance 
of any sort will make for their betterment. So peaceful has been this general 
advancement and progress that it is hardly noted by the public, yet it makes 
for the welfare of all. 

The laws enacted in several states for the protection of the children 
since our last labor holiday is a distinct advance in the cause of labor and 
humanity. 

Realizing the advantages secured to the workers by reason of their 
organization, we are keenly conscious of the industrial wrongs which still 
obtain, and realize what zealous and persistent work will be essential for the 
complete disenthrallment of the workers from every vestige of injustice. The 
organized movement of the wage-earners must be ever pressing forward. 
Each advance which makes the home brighter lightens the burdens, gives 
larger opportunities for a higher and better life, is, of necessity, a part of 
the mission to be fulfilled by the organized labor movement. It is the basis 
for still greater achievements. 

Looking into the dim and distant past and along the rugged path over 
which the workers have traveled to our present position of vantage but 
encourages us to constantly apply the best efforts of our lives for the 
future to the achievement of the philosopher's dream and humanity’s ideal— 
the brotherhood of man. 

While we celebrate labor’s national holiday, Labor Day, we should all 
bear in mind and have deeply impressed upon our hearts, not only the rights 
and privileges which are our due, but also the duties and responsibilities 
devolving upon us to the end that each recurring Labor Day may witness 
another milestone passed toward the complete emancipation of labor. 





The Western Union Telegraph Company has been hostile 


SPLEEN 
DON'T to organized labor. It has discharged and victimized old 
DETER US. employes of the company for no other reason than that 


they have become members of the telegraphers’ union. 

This organization appealed to the American Federation of Labor for 
indorsement of its action in placing the Western Union Telegraph Company 
upon the unfair list of organized labor. A letter was addressed by the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor to the company with a view to 
ascertaining its version of the unfair treatment of employes, about which 
complaint had been made, and a suggestion was submitted to it for an 
amicable adjustment of the matter in dispute. The Western Union company 
ignored our friendly overtures, and an investigation demonstrated clearly 
that the complaint made by the telegraphers was fully sustained by the facts 
in the case; hence the application to place the Western Union Telegraph 
Company upon the ‘‘ We Don’t Patronize’’ list of the American Federation 
of Labor was thereupon indorsed. 

It is stated that the Manufacturers’ Association at a conference decided 
to transfer all their patronage to this unfair company to offset the action 
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taken by organized labor, and this, too, without any attempt to ascertain 
whether the company has or has not victimized its employes for joining a 
labor organization. 

Well, we have no desire to question the right of the members of the 
Manufacturers’ Association to transfer their patronage from one telegraph 
company to another, but their position is untenable and unenviable when 
they exercise that right in the spirit of caprice and antagonism without full 
investigation as to the merits of the controversy. 

_ Organized labor will continue the even tenor of its way, conscious that 
it is right; it will stand by its friends and will punish, within the limits of 
right and justice, those who wantonly align themselves as unqualified antag- 
onists to the working people when uniting for mutual protection. 

The right of the workers to organize must be unqualified and un- 
questioned. Opposition to this from any source justly arouses the latent 
spirit of resistance to wrong. 

Success will be achieved by organized labor, and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company will eventually realize that it can not afford to stand 
both in its own, light and in the way of the organization of the wage- 
workers of our country. Let our opponents do as they choose, but for 
organized labor the Western Union Telegraph Company is unfair. 





SUPPLY AND Lost, strayed, or stolen—the law of ‘‘ supply and demand.”’ 
DEMAND? During the period of industrial depression which terminated 
a few years ago, whenever workmen complained both of lack of employment 
and the employers taking advantage of their opportunities to force wages 
down, the employers and their apologists, the so-called political economists, 
drew themselves up to haughty heights and solemnly proclaimed that there 
was, ‘‘a natural, immutable law of supply and demand which regulated 
these things, from the operations of which there was no deviation.’’ 

Since the revival in industry when workmen have endeavored to sec::re 
improvements in conditions, the self-same employers and their political 
economists have abandoned—temporarily, at least—their hobby of ‘‘ supply 
and demand,’’ and they now charge workmen with being unreasonable in 
their demands. 

Surely, if the law of ‘‘ supply and demand ”’ is ‘‘a natural, immutable 
law,’’ and employers have the right to take advantage of its operations when 
industry is at a low ebb, there can be no justification for complaint when 
the pendulum has swung in the other direction and labor seeks the full 
advantages which the situation affords. 

As a matter of fact, employers have used the phrase when opportunity 
favored them, and have abandoned or laid it aside in order to justify their 
charge of unreasonableness now. 

Wages and labor conditions can be generally maintained by the working 
people even during periods of so-called industrial depression, providing they 
will organize, remain organized, and have their organizations placed in a 


position to meet any emergency which may arise, 
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JAPANESE In another column we publish an article regarding the case 
INVASION— of one hundred and two Koreans who were ‘‘assisted’’ by 
ITS DANGER. 


the planters and brought to a Hawaiian sugar plantation. 
That these Asiatic laborers were contracted for is demonstrated beyond ques- 
tion. As to whether they will be deported under the law we are not yet 
assured, but that they oug// to be all the facts in the case clearly show. 

The working people of Hawaii have much to contend against by reason 
of the false alarm which the planters are arousing upon the plea of the insuf- 
ficiency of laborers on the island, when the facts gleaned from other and 
reliable sources clearly show that it is not laborers of which the employers, 
planters included, are in need, but constant demand of employers for cheaper, 
and still cheaper, labor, and their unwillingness to pay even what is regarded 
in Hawaii as fair wages. 

A few months ago the intelligent workingmen of the Hawaiian Islands 
formed from the several local and central bodies the ‘‘ Federation of Allied 
Trades of Hilo’’ with a considerable membership. Reports from that body 
indicate that there are 22,000 Japanese laborers in the islands out of the total 
population of about 154,000; others are Chinese, Portuguese, with only a com- 
parative fragment of American, English, and German workers. 

The Hilo federation is made up from unions of plumbers, carpenters, 
painters, bricklayers, masons, horseshoers, electricians, blacksmiths, tailors, 
barbers, watchmakers, tinners, stevedores, harnessmakers, railroad men, 
teamsters, boilermakers, locksmiths, and fishermen. 

The following preamble of this organization, and the objects stated for 
which it is formed, clearly set forth the conditions obtaining in the islands: 

It is evident that to protect ourselves we must combine. There is hope for us only 
in unity and organization. We must form a union broad enough to embrace every com- 
petent citizen laborer in Hawaii—one that will protect every man in his labor and in his 
wages. Single-handed we can accomplish nothing, but united there is no power of 
wrong we may not openly defy. 

Therefore, it is imperatively the duty of every member to do all in his power to 
secure thorough organization and unity of action among the men of the trades. In obe- 
dience to that duty, and to accomplish the objects set forth in this constitution, we have 
formed the Federation of Allied Trades of Hawaii. 

_ We must compete with Asiatic labor. There are some of the allied trades in this feder- 
ation that may have to work with Asiatics. In such case it is our duly to prove our super- 
iority, and demonstrate that the members of this organization may be depended upon 
under all circumstances. 

Therefore, whatever we undertake we must perform. If we begin a job we must com- 
plete it or secure some one to take our place. 

The objects of our federation are, namely, to rescue our trades from the low level 
to which they have fallen, and, by mutual effort, to place ourselves on a foundation suffi- 
ciently strong to resist further encroachments. We propose to re-establish an apprentice 
system, to encourage a higher standard of skill, to cultivate feelings of gag ge 
the men of the various crafts, to assist each other to secure employment, to reduce the 
hours of daily labor, to secure adequate pay for our work, to establish a working card 
system among the members of our craft, to become affiliated with central bodies, and in 
every way strive to educate, agitate, and organize the wage-workers of the island of 
Hawaii, and, by legal and proper means, to elevate the moral, intellectual, social, and 
political conditions of all our members. 


Both the temporary and permanent secretaries of the federation report 
that all workers who are citizens, or eligible to become citizens, have either 
become members, or have declared their intention to shortly doso. At present 
their strongest opponent is the Japanese workman. ‘‘ He,’’ they say, ‘‘ can live 
cheaper and work for less wages than any Asiatic ever brought to this country 
(Hawaii), and unless we can check him all citizen labor will have to leave 
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the islands. The Japanese are the strongest and most aggressive aliens, and 
are in every trade.’’ 

Is not this condition of affairs enough to arouse the indignation of our 
fellow-workers everywhere, so that the conscience of our Federal Congress 
may be quickened to relieve a situation so threatening and dangerous? Or was 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands undertaken to have them overrun 
with Asiatics, driving the Caucasians from the country,and then using Hawaii 
as a bridge for the introduction of the Asiatics into the mainland of the 
United States to accomplish here the silent, insidious, yet absolute degrada- 
tion of American workers, who are the basis of America’s present greatness ? 

In the report of the Hawaiian Investigation Committee to the Committee 
on Pacific Islands and Porto Rico of the United States Senate, it is testified 
by one of the plantation companies that they expended in ‘‘ assisting '’ Japa- 
nese immigrants the following amounts: Crop 1901, $8,683.20; crop 1902, 
$8,683.20 ; crop 1903, $8,683.20 ; total, $26,049.60. These figures obtained 
from the planters themselves, and the facts borne out from official and other 
equally authentic sources, are enough to demand redress and correction of 
an evil dangerous alike to the workers and the people generally of ‘‘ our 


” 


insular possessions ’’ and the mainland of the United States. 





TO ABOLISH ‘True to its mission, organized labor has carried on a per- 
CHILD LABOR. sistent campaign for the abolition of child labor, and in 
several southern states laws of more or less efficient character have been 
enacted within the past few months. In New York and Pennsylvania laws 
already on the statute books have been amended along progressive lines. 

It is to be regretted that the legislature of Georgia recently defeated 
the very moderate child labor bill which that body had under consideration, 
it being defeated in the house by the narrow margin of 75 in favor and 89 
votes against the measure. Georgia imposes no restrictions or regulations 
regarding the employment of children; the hours of labor are unlimited, 
and the ages of children unstipulated. If ever young and helpless children 
were sold into industrial bondage it is in Georgia, as they were in other 
states before the enactment of laws protecting them from the exploitation 
by avaricious mill owners. 

The defeat of this measure in the general assembly of Georgia can 
only be temporary. The contest to save the children from some of the per- 
nicious results of the worst features of commercialism must go on. The 
struggles for this object in other states have been relentlessly waged, and 
the achievement of good results have not been without bitter antagonism 
from certain quarters. But organized labor, standing for all that is just and 
right and humane, will carry on the child labor campaign until ultimate suc- 
cess is accomplished and laws enacted by Georgia and all other states that 
shall extend society’s protecting influence over the children, taking them 
from the factories, workshops, mills, and mines and placing them where they 
rightfully belong—in the home, the school, and the playground, where they 
may have the opportunity to become mentally and physically fit men and 
women to meet the problems of life. 
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NECESSITY ‘The great advances which have come in the wake of the 
OF A GOOD organizations of labor have been a source of the deepest 
TREASURY. gratification to all sincere advocates of the labor cause, and 
particularly so to those who in the early days of the movement had so much 
to contend against and who had nothing but their faith and their conviction 
to buoy them upin the fond hope that their work would result in the greater 
unification and federation of the wage-workers of our country. 

There is one particular feature which arouses misgivings as to the con- 
tinued growth and permanency of the movement, and that is, the failure 
of so large a number of our organized fellow-unionists to provide themselves 
with funds upon which they may draw when either a great conflict may 
confront them or when there shall come a lull in industrial activity. 


There is, perhaps, no greater source of weakness exhibited by workmen 


when engaged in a controversy to defend the interests of their craft against 
aggression, or when they seek improvement, than to be compelled to make 
an appeal to others for financial assistance, for it is immediately accepted 
by employers as the first evidence of weakness. 

It is well known that employers in innumerable instances would have 
conceded the reasonable demands of their employes without a strike had 
they known that the workers could hold out for any considerable length of 
time; but, counting upon the fact that they had little or no treasury to fall 
back upon, employers have believed that the men would ‘‘ return to work 
within a week or two.”’ 

Of course successes are often obtained for labor, even in such contests, 
but it must be borne in mind that responses to appeals for voluntary assist- 
ance, such as came to the miners in the anthracite coal strike of last year, 
occur only at long intervals, and that it is unsafe and unwise for our 
fellow-workers to rely entirely upon this means’of sustenance in their 
contests. 

Recently developments have come along the same line; that is, organi- 
zations have appealed to others for assistance and loans when the latter were 
scarcely in a position to respond as they would like to do. The case in point 
is where applications were made to the American Federation of Labor for 
donations and loans of money, and chagrin felt that the requests could not 
be promptly complied with. Inasmuch as a similar request has come through 
another source, and the facts in the case are of general interest to all, the 
following extract from the letter of the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is published and commended to the consideration of our 
fellow-unionists: 

It is a source of regret that you should feel in the mood you do which caused you 
to write that letter, for I am sure, upon calm consideration you will realize that there 
was no other course to pursue. If you will look over the financial report published in 
the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, you will find that there is on hand 
in the general fund $7,046 22; and yet, because the American Federation of Labor can 
not grant a loan of $5,000 out of that fund, you seem to feel that you have been slighted. 

I called your attention to the fact that the American Federation of Labor decided 
that the Executive Council shall make no loans of money to any organization. It did 


not single out your organization, but from its experience decided that this shall apply to 
all, yours included, and even if that decision had not been rendered some years ago by 
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the convention in which your delegates participated and voted, you will realize by refer- 
ence to the financial report that it would not be right for the American Federation of 
Labor to place itself in a position where it would have no funds on hand to continue its 
work. 

Some years ago the Executive Council made a loan of considerable sums of money 
to several organizations. At the following convention the debts were wiped out, the loans 
having been changed to the form of donations. At the same convention, however, a 
resolution was unanimously adopted prohibiting the council from making any further 
loans of money, and no subsequent action has been taken either rescinding or changing 
this instruction. 

The delegates to the conventions of the American Federation of Labor decided that 
they did not think it advisable to pay large sums from the international unions either as 
per capita or as assessments, and inasmuch as they have so decided, there are no means 
at our disposal to comply with applications for large sums of money. 

The American Federation of Labor, no more than your organization, has any mystic 
means by which to tap the fountain of treasure, and can only make such expenditures of 
money as the affiliated organizations contribute. You can realize that by dues of a half 
cent per month per member, an immense treasury can not be built up to be available 
when our affiliated unions might need it. 

While it might be an exceedingly good thing for the American Federation of Labor 
to have a fund to help our international unions in the event of a great struggle in which 
any of them may be engaged, yet, until they are willing to contribute toward the crea- 
tion of such a fund, we shall not be ina position to render them assistance on that 
score. Then, again, the organizations should certainly strive to build up a fund for 
themselves in their own keeping, and subject only to their own direction and adminis- 
tration. 

In season and out, at every opportunity that has presented itself, I have tried to 
impress upon the minds of our fellow-unionists the necessity of building their organiza- 
tion upon the policy and principle of high dues, for if, when we are living in a period 
of industrial activity, when men are generally employed and organizations are numeri- 
cally stronger than at any other time, they feel the necessity of appealing to others for 
financial assistance, it is not difficult to conceive in what position they will be placed 
when an era of industrial stagnation, with all that that implies, may come upon us. 

So far as the defense fund is concerned, you realize as well asI that it has been 
contributed by the local unions which have no internationals, and must be scrupulously 
administered in their interests, and can not be diverted for any other purpose, no matter 
how important. 


There is nothing calculated to so injure our cause as to lead men who 
are on strike to believe that they will receive large sums of money from any 
source, in which they must be disappointed. 

The organizations should not allow the present era of industrial activity 
to pass without having established a fund to protect the workers in their 
every interest when an era of stagnation or an industrial crisis may come. 

Of course it is true that some objection will be encountered in the 
introduction of such a scheme involving the payment of higher dues by the 
members, but we submit that it is better and wiser to incur displeasure and 
opposition now than to invite inevitable disaster later. 

The whole history of labor is replete with the evidence that organiza- 
tions which have taken time by the forelock and provided themselves with 
a good, substantial treasury, not only advanced the interests of their own 
members when times were ‘‘good,’’ but maintained them when times were 
‘‘had,’’ and withal kept the organization intact ready to reap the benefit 
in the again recurring era of prosperity. 
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With all the experience of the past as a lesson, we can not too strongly 
impress upon the minds of our fellow-unionists not to allow the opportunity 


to pass. Remember that— 

There is a tide in the affairs of man which if taken at the flood leads on to fortune; 
omitted, and all the voyages are cast in shallows and in miseries. 

Upon such a full sea are we now afloat and we must take the current as it serves or 
lose our ventures. 


Fellow-workers, organize ! 

Fellow-unionists, unite and federate ! 

Build a good treasury to stand by you in time of need ! 

Combine these with the spirit of fraternity and solidarity and the future 
is surely ours. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


IN this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we publish a symposium 
on many phases of the trade union movement, and necessarily this includes 
discussion of the economics and philosophy underlying the labor movement 
of our country and our times. During the many years of our connection with 
the labor movement, and the opportunities of observing the literature in con- 
nection therewith, we have never seen collected in any one volume so large 
a number of articles by competent students as in the symposium which we 
publish in this issue. Nor have we ever seen gathered together the presenta- 
tion of so many phases of the labor problem. It has been a source of great 
satisfaction to us at all times to present to the many readers and friends of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST contributions from the pens of able and 
thoughtful men and women. We have no hesitancy in expressing the con- 
viction, and we believe our readers will agree with us, that the symposium 
which we publish in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, together 
with the other specially contributed matter, makes this, the September, 1903, 
issue of the American Federation of Labor’s official magazine, the AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATIONIsT, stand out conspicuously and pre-eminently as the most 
comprehensive publication that has ever been issued in the name and behalf 
of the labor movement of this or any other country. 


The Western Federation of Miners issued an appeal to all organized 
labor throughout the world for financial assistance to build an eight-hour 
fund. Strange that an organization which asks ‘‘ the whole world ’’ to come 
to its financial assistance should hold aloof from the dona fide labor move- 
ment of the country—the movement which has done so much to secure the 
eight-hour workday and never ceases its efforts to achieve that boon for 
those who are not yet blessed with it. To the American Federation of Labor 
is generally conceded the hegemony of the labor movement, and necessarily 
the movement for the shorter workday, and the sooner all workers organize, 
unite, and federate, and seek to make it still more effective, the better it will 
be for all concerned. It will not only make the labor cause more respected 
and effective, but will be more potent to secure to all the workers the eight- 
hour day, aye, all their rights. 
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For nearly twenty years previous to the formation of the Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ Union there had been a lack of comprehensive and general organi- 
zation among the various branches of the boot and shoe industry. The 
present organization of the craft, the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, since 
the adoption of its union label and a better financial system, has materially 
improved the condition of the operatives in the trade. The organization in 
question, however, like several others, has not failed to arouse the rivalry 
and antagonism of those who prefer dissension, division, and defeat, to unity, 
progress, and success in labor’s ranks. Some unscrupulous characters who 
pretend to don the garb of union labor, are making a concerted attack upon 
this organization, its union label, and the good work which both have ac- 
complished. The Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union is affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. It deserves and will receive the united support and 
co-operation of every true trade unionist and every sympathizer with the 
great cause of labor in defending itself against these aggressions. 


Now comes another piece of information from the ‘‘country without 
strikes’’—New Zealand—in regard to the compulsory arbitration law in 
vogue there. The furniture workers made a demand for an increase in wages, 
which the manufacturers refused to grant. The matter was taken before the 
court of arbitration, which made a compromise, awarding an increase in 
wages. The manufacturers did not refuse to abide by the decision of the 
court. They simply closed their factories and declared that they would in 
future import their furniture from other countries. If the court of arbitra- 
tion had made an award against the men they would have had nothing to 
‘‘close up,’’ and their refusal to work would have been in violation of the 
law making them amenable to financial and penal punishment. By the way, 
where in the United States are the advocates of compulsory arbitration 


now ? 


Mr. R. S. Tharin, counsel for the ‘‘Anti-Trust League’’ of Washing- 
ton, D. C., through the newspapers, addressed an open letter to President 
Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor. Mr. Tharin predicates his 
letter upon a hypothesis formulated in nine different questions, and then 
logically(?) formulated nine different deductions, all of them sounding reason- 
able. ‘The only defect in Mr. Tharin’s premise is that he does not know 
the facts in the bookbinders’ union-Miller controversy—and therefore the 
whole metaphysical structure which he has reared falls because ‘‘there is 
no foundation’’ in fact. 


Mr. Martin Fox, for many years President of the Iron Molders’ Union 
of North America, has just resigned from that position because of ill health. 
He gave that organization all of his splendid ability and faithful service, and 
largely aided in the councils of the general labor movement of America. 
We are sure that Mr. Fox carries with him the earnest wish of every faith- 
ful trade unionist for return of health and strength and many more years of 
useful life. Mr. Fox is succeeded by the well-known, able, sincere trade 
unionist, Joseph F. Valentine. 
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President Gompers delivered addresses and attended conferences at the 
following places during the month of August: August 1, Pontiac, IIl.; 
August 3, Mt. Gretna, Pa.; August 6, Marinette and Menomonie, Mich.; 
August 8, Rome City, and Kendallville, Ind.; August 9, conference at 
Cincinnati, Ohio; August 10, Garment Workers’ Convention, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; August 11, Owensboro, Ky.; August 12, I. T. U. Convention, 
Washington, D. C.; August 22, Rockford, III. 


The American Federation of Labor had a trade union exhibit at the 
Universal Exposition, Paris, France, 1900, and received a diploma and gold 
medal of highest merit, which are a splendid tribute to the labor movement. 
We have received an invitation from the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
have an exhibit at St. Louis, Mo., in 1904. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor has authorized the President of the American 
Federation of Labor to have an exhibit prepared. 


Prof. Simon J. Lubin, of Harvard University, has undertaken to 
organize a social museum or laboratory somewhat after the Social Museum 
of Paris, France, the purpose of which is to throw light upon the work in 
social ethics and ‘‘may serve the students in the social sciences as 
other museums and laboratories serve the students of botany, physics, and 


zoology.’’ 


That was a tragic death of P. M. Arthur, Grand Chief of the Locomo- 
tive Engineers. Mr. Arthur served the engineers well, despite the severe 
criticism often made of him. His chief mistake consisted in his policy of 
isolation from the general labor movement and his refusal to recognize the 
advantages of federation. 


The Builders’ Exchange, of Sandusky, Ohio, has boycotted a contractor 
who refused to join the exchange. We have not heard any howl from Mr. 
Parry’s Manufacturers’ Association, nor from the newspapers which usually 
rail against and denounce organized labor for boycotting. 


Unless orders for this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST were 
received before publication we shall be unable to supply copies. In that 
event buy them from your newsdealer. 


A convention to form a national union of quarrymen will be held at 
headquarters of the American Federation of Labor, September first. 


A convention to form a national union of hat tip printers was held in 
New York City, August 17. 
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TIN PLATE WORKERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER CHAS. E. LAWYER. 


was demonstrated beyond question that tin 

plate could be manufactured in the United 

States at a profit. No sooner had this fact 
been established than tin plate plants began to 
spring into existence with mushroom-like rapidity. 
As a natural consequence of the fierce competition, 
a period of ruinous price-cutting on the part of 
the manufacturers followed. 

Fortunately for the workers in the steel depart- 
ment of the industry, they had, from the time of 
the inception of the business in the United States, 
been identified with the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron and Steel Workers and were thus saved 
from suffering to any great degree in this com- 
mercial warfare, Not so, however, with the workers 
in the tinning departments of the industry. 

Many skilled workmen were compelled to work 
under the most adverse conditions for a mere pit- 
tance, comparatively speaking, in some instances 
their daily earnings being less than those of the 
ordinary laborer. 

In December, 1898, there 21 tin plate plants 
in the United States and in but seven of that 
number were the employes of the tinning depari- 
ment organized. This department is the one in 
which the actual coating of the steel or iron plate 
with the molten pig tin is done. 

Responding to a call issued by President Gom- 
pers, nine delegates representing six local tin plate 
workers’ unions and one federal labor union met at 
the Kansas City convention of the A. F. of L., in 
December, 1898, for the purpose of forming a 
national organization of tin plate workers, and on 
the 17th day of that month the Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association of America 
was instituted. On the 18th of the following January 
the new organization was chartered by the A. F.of L. 

At the first annual convention, held the succeed- 
ing May in Columbus, Ohio, the secretary reported 
16 locals in good standing, with an increase of more 
than 50 per cent in membership in a period of four 
months. At the second annual convention, held in 
Pittsburg one year from that date, his report showed 
an additional increase in membership of more than 
60 per cent. 

_ Early in 1899 the various tin plate manufacturing 
interests of the country were consolidated, the 
combination being capitalized at $50,000,000 and 
styled the American Tin Plate Company. In June 
of that year at a conference in the city of Chicago, 


T IS but a little more than ten years since it 


lasting several days, between representatives of our 
association and the new company, we secured a 
recognition of our organization and a signed scale 
of wages for one year. By virtue of this agreement 
the tinners and risers in all the tin houses of the 
company were given a uniform rate of wages, the 
previous condition being that no two tin houses 
paid the same rate for work that was exactly the 
same in all of them. In the extremely low cases 
this meant an advance of as much as 75 per cent. 
In the other departments of the tin houses the ad- 
vance resulting from the operation of the new scale 
ranged from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. Each suc- 
ceeding year we have been able to secure some 
additional advances and marked improvements in 
working conditions. 

At the date of the signing of our first scale many 
of our members were working 12 hours. To-day in 
no instance do tinners and risers work longer than 
10 hours on day turn and 11 hours on night turn, 
and more than 30 per cent of them work but eight 
hours per day. 

During the past two years a number of independ- 
ent companies have gone into the tin plate business 
and in each instance we have been successful in 
securing recognition of the union and a signed 
scale of wages. 

While we have never been so unfortunate as to 
become involved in a general strike, our pathway 
has not been strewn with flowers, by any means. 
We have suffered more, perhaps, from a bad con- 
dition of the trade than any other one cause, At 
the present writing we are just beginning to recover 
from the effects of the most extended period of 
idleness that has ever existed in the tin plate busi- 
ness in the United States. 

During the latter half of 1902 the great majority 
of the mills were idle three months and many of 
them as much as six months. At this date, however, 
the outlook for the business during the coming 
year is the most favorable for some time. It is now 
practically an assured fact that all previous records 
will be broken this year in the matter of the total 
consumption of the finished product. Early in the 
year the entire product of both the American Tin 
Plate Company and the independent manufac- 
turers was sold up to August 1. This statement is 
better appreciated when it is understood that the 
capacity of the independents has increased to such 
an extent that it is now equal to one-half of that of 
the American Tin Plate Company. 
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are the newest, cleverestand 
most satisfactory in use, and 
the first to be offered at so 
reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “‘Yankee”’”’ Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 

















“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


TELUS ALL ABOUT THESE AND North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
SOME OTHERS, AND IS MAILED 
FREE ON APPLICATION TO— LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








HINTS TO MILL OWNERS 


Manufacturers are fast taking out steam power and adopting the 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why . Write for Circular giving the reasons. 


A reduced friction load 

Great economy in subdividing the machinery 

Current always at your disposal 24 hours a 
day and 7 days a week. 


You turn a switch and the Motor does the work at a uniform speed, and the service is reliable. 


eS 


For light, efficiency and useful life, correct candle power, etc., 


Use the Standard Lamp of the World, 
**THE NEW TYPE EDISON LAMP.” 


Experience will prove the accuracy of this statement 


A few princlwal reasons are— 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
N. E. Cor. Tenth and Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE POTTERS. 


INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY T. J. DUFFY, 


erhood of Operative Potters I will not be able 

to relate as many startling incidents as have 

occurred in the history of the larger and more 
prominent organizations. Our history has not at- 
tracted the gaze of the general public; but our 
struggle has been none the less difficult, our hard- 
ships none the less severe. 

Prior to the formation of the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters the potters were organ- 
ized under the Knights of Labor, composing Dis- 
trict Assemby No. 160, which was organized on 
July 21, 1886. Previous to the organization of 
District Assembly No. 160, the potters, in some 
localities, were members of the mixed assemblies of 
the Knights of Labor. About the latter part of 1881, 
or early in 1882, attempts were made to organize 
mixed assemblies of potters in East Liverpool, Ohio. 
This met with violent opposition from the manu- 
facturers and they took strenuousaction to prevent 
its success. They forbade their employes to join 
the Knights of Labor under penalty of discharge, 
and posted notices to that effect in their workshops. 
This brought on the memorable lockout of 1882. 
In the lockout there was no question at issue except 
the right of the workmen to organize. After being 
out several months the men gradually returned to 
work and the question at issue apparently vanished, 
the men being forced intosilent acquiescence, The 
determined stand of the manufacturers had, how- 
ever, filled the potters of East Liverpool with such 
fear and dread that it was fully 15 years before the 
spirit of unionism was revived to any extent in that 
city. The potters of Trenton, N. J., and other local- 
ities were not affected by this lockout, as no attempt 
had been made to organize them. 

The seed of unionism, however, took root at 
Trenton a year or two later and made such prog- 
ress that by 1887 the potters of that city were well 
organized and prospered for several years. I may 
state before going further that the reason I men- 
tion East Liverpool, Ohio, and Trenton, N. J., is 
because there are more potters in each of these two 
cities than in all other cities throughout the country 
combined. 

Notwithstanding the success made at Trenton, 
very little, if any, progress was made at East Liver- 
pool, and the trade suffered in consequence. The few 
western potters who were members of the Knights of 
Labor became dissatisfied with the organization, and 
an idea prevailed among them that if an independ- 
ent organization of potters was formied better prog- 
ress could be made throughout the entire trade, 
and a movement to that end was started by them. 

With this object in view they sent their dele- 
gates to the convention of District Assembly No. 
160, held at Trenton, N. J., in September, 1890. At 
this convention the western delegates used their 
best efforts to persuade the potters to withdraw 
from the Knights of Labor for the purpose of 
forming an independent organization. Master 
Workman Powderly had gotten wind of this move- 


T writing a brief history of the National Broth- 


ment and sent J. J. Holland to the convention to 
oppose it. After making a gallant fight those who 
advocated withdrawal for the purpose of forming 
an independent organization were defeated by a 
small majority. The western delegates, however, 
were determined to have an independent organiza- 
tion, and set to work on the matter almost imme- 
diately after the convention. 

Several preliminary meetings were held, the first 
at Toronto, Ont., on November 1, 1890, and the 
new organization, which was called the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, was formally or- 
ganized on December 29, 1890, at a meeting held at 
East Liverpool, Ohio. At this meeting there were 
19 delegates, representing five local unions, with a 
total membership of less than 200, The new organi- 
zation started out amid the greatest difficulties. 
The potters of Trenton, N. J.,in which city at that 
time were located a larger number of potteries than 
in any other city in the country, refused to have 
anything to do with the new organization, and as 
its finances would not allow it to pay any of its 
officials sufficient salary to have them devote their 
entire time to the work of the organization, its 
progress was very slow. 

When the delegates again met in convention in 
the following July but one new local had been 
added and the membership had been increased 
very little. During the next year one loca! was or- 
ganized, while two locals lapsed, and the member- 
ship decreased instead of being increased. 

By this time the members were beginning to 
realize that very little progress could be expected 
unless a paid organizer was put in the field; so at 
the convention held at East Liverpool, Ohio, in 
July, 1892, the delegates decided to make the 
national president a general organizer. Mr. A. S. 
Hughes, who has held the position continuously 
since that time, was elected president and organ- 
izer. After his election the delegates had great 
difficulty in persuading Mr. Hughes to take the 
position; but, after deciding to accept it, he entered 
upon his duties earnestly and vigorously. 

During the next year six local unions were or- 
ganized and two lapsed. While the officers were 
able to report an increase in membership at the 
next convention, the prospects for the future did 
not look very bright. Early in January, 1894, the 
manufacturers made out a new scale, which meant 
a reduction to the workmen of 10 to 40 per cent in 
the different departments. This brought the pot- 
ters together—not, however, into the brotherhood, 
but into a temporary organization—for the purpose 
of resisting the reduction. This reduction was so 
sweeping that the potters stuck together very 
loyally during the strike; but still many of them 
refused to have anything to do with a permanent 
labor organization. The strike lasted ‘over six 
months, and was settled by the workmen accepting 
a reduction of 12% per cent from their former 
wage scale. 

The potters of Trenton, N. J., who were still 
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organized under the Knights of Labor were out 
about the same length of time. During the 
strike eleven new locals were added to the 
brotherhood, and at its conclusion the organi- 
zation was much stronger numerically than it was 
prior to the strike, yet in finances it was poor—so 
poor that the national treasurer had to beat his way 
on a freight train to get to the annual convention. 

From the close of the strike until the year 1898 
not much progress was made as far as building u 
the membership of the organization was concerned, 
but the principle was growing and the foundation 
for good work in the future was being strongly laid. 

When the manufacturers reduced wages in 1894 
they claimed that they were compelled to do so on 
account of the reduced tariff rates in the Wilson 
bill; and they promised to restore the wages to 
what they formerly were if ever the McKinley 
tariff rates were restored. So when the Dingley 
bill became a law the brotherhood demanded the 
restoration of the 12% per cent that had been 
taken from the workmen in 1894. After several 
conferences with the manufacturers they finally 
succeeded in getting it, and same went into effect 
on December 25, 1897. This brought some new 
members into the organization, but not one-tenth 
as many as it should have done. 

At this time the brotherhood had no standard 
wage scale; different prices were paid for the same 
kind of work in the different potteries; and the two 
principal objects of the organization were to se- 
cure a uniform scale of wages and bring about a 
consolidation of the potters of the country who 
were divided into three organizations. 

The efforts of the officers and members were con- 
tinuously aimed at the accomplishment of these 
two objects; and in December, 1897, the Potters’ 
National Union, which was composed mostly of 
Trenton potters, gave up their organization and 
joined our brotherhood. The Sanitary Pressers’ 
National Union followed their example and merged 
into our brotherhood in January, 1900, The brother- 
hood received its charter of affiliation from the 
A. F. of L. in March, 1899. Repeated efforts were 
made to secure the mutual co-operation of the 
manufacturers in forming a uniform wage scale, 
but it was not until March, 1900, that anything 
was accomplished in that respect. On March 10, 
after about ten days’ conference with the manu- 
facturers, a uniform wage scale was adopted. This 
scale was an average of the prices that had been 
paid in the different potteries, and necessarily 
gave a reduction to some and an increase to others; 
but it made for uniformity and gave a basis to 
build on, But between the time of the adoption of 
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the scale and the date set for its going into effect 
(May 1, 1900) the brotherhood encountered another 
serious obstacle. 

The pottersof Trenton, N. J., refused to accept 
the new scale and some of them left the organiza- 
tion rather than do so. Efforts were made to per- 
suade the Trenton — to accept the list, but 
both workmen and manufacturers of Trenton 
seemed so strongly opposed to it that finally the 
idea of enforcing the scale at Trenton was aban- 
doned, but it went intoeffect in East Liverpool and 
all western cities on the date set. In Trenton many 
members were lost over the disaffection caused by 
the new scale, but it was the means of increasing 
the membership tenfold in the West; and the or- 
ganization has continued to grow and prosper since 
that time. 

In May, 1901, in conference with the western 
manufacturers, we secured a limitation of appren- 
tices, a § per cent increase in the pressing depart- 
ment, and remedied some minor evils. The Trenton 
potters did not share these benefits as they were 
not working under the uniform wage list. By this 
time some of those who had withdrawn from the 
organization had started a rival organization under 
the Knights of Labor. 

In June, 1902, in conference with the sanitary 
manufacturers, we secured an increase of 10 per 
cent for the sanitary pressers, who number about 
one thousand. In all that we have gained for our 
membership we have never yet been compelled to 
resort to a general strike. Our dealings with the 
manufacturers have been as pleasant as could be 
expected; we have little differences at times, but we 
generally settle them in a friendly manner. Since 
1899 we have had a standing committee composed 
of three workmen and three manufacturers, to 
whom were referred all disputes that may arise re- 
garding the interpretation of the scale, new shapes, 
conditions, and similar matters. This has been the 
means of avoiding many local strikes in our trade, 
as the members are compelled to continue work 
pending a settlement of any dispute by the com- 
mittee. The committee is allowed thirty days to 
reach a sett/ement on all matters referred to it. 

The prospects for the future look bright. Those 
who lett the organization in 1899 returned in Jan- 
uary of the present year, and the numerical, moral, 
and financial strength of the organization is now 
much greater than the leaders dreamed of a few 
years ago. As the crockery industry is steadily 
growing in this country, and as many new potteries 
are now being erected, the indications are that our 
organization will continue to increase steadily in 
numbers, strength, and influence. 
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MACHINE PRINTERS AND COLOR MIXERS. 


GENERAL SECRETARY CHARLES MCCRORY. 


organized in New York City July 23, 1883. 

The conditions of the trade at that time 

were deplorable. The wages were from $12 
to $20 per week, with 95 per cent of the printers 
receiving less than $20 and working from seven to 
ten months a year. 

Two years after the formation of the union every 
whem 4 in New York and Brooklyn was receiving 

rom $18 to $23 per week, with the exception of one 
firm out of 14. 

In 1885 a charter was applied for and secured 
from the Knights of Labor, and the union became 
known as Local Assembly 5566, and was attached 
to District Assembly 49 of New York City, in which 
we still continued to perfect our organization. 

At the same time, not forgetting that there were 
others struggling for existence in the labor world, 
we donated $1,100 in the years 1888 and 1889 to 
different local assemblies who were struggling for 
union principles, although we only had 71 members. 

Finding that the condition of affairs was no bet- 
ter in New Brunswick than in New York City pre- 
vious to the formation of the union, it was decided 
to send a committee to that city and try to organ- 
ize the printers there, with the result that there was 
formed a mixed local assembly of printers and color 
mixers, and in a short time they enjoyed the same 
conditions as New York City. 

In 1886 the color mixers of New York City formed 
a union, and after two years they disbanded. In 
the same year, or thereabouts, the color mixers 
and printers of Philadelphiq and Buffalo organized 
an open union, which became attached later tothe 
Knights of Labor. 

Attention was called to the city of York, Penn- 
sylvania, which was unorganized. After a brief 
period they organized. 

In 1891 a trade council was formed, composed of 
one delegate from each local, and it met at different 
intervals to settle all disputes that might arise 
throughout the trade. 

In 1892 the color mixers of New York City reor- 
ganized and became attached to the trade council. 

In 1891 the manufacturers formed a company 
known as the National Wall Paper Company with 
a capital of $37,000,000, and closed five factories, 
which placed a number of men upon the market 
inside of two years. It became necessary to change 
our apprentice system, and it was altered from one 
to seven journeymen to one to every ten journey- 
men, which was accepted by the companies. 

In 1892 and 1893, under the existing condition 


T’: Wall Paper Machine Printers’ Union was 


of affairs, two-thirds of the mechanics of the trade 
found it impossible to get work for more than eight 
months in the year, so that our council decided to 
draw up an agreement and present it to the em- 
ployers, which would guarantee to the printers and 
color mixers half time for all lost time over one 
month in the year. To enforce this agreement it 
was necessary to close the company’s factories down 
on May 6, 1894, for one day, when, after a confer- 
ence, the agreement was signed. 

In 1895 a new agreement was drawn up, which 
guaranteed to printers and mixers eleven months’ 
work and pay for all holidays. The same conditions 
prevailed in 1896, 

In 1897 another agreement was made guarantee- 
ing twelve months’ work and pay for all holidays, 
which conditions prevailed for two years. 

In 1900 another agreement was drawn up for 
twelve months’ work a year and pay for all holi- 
days and an increase of from two to five dollars 
per week, which was also signed and is still in force. 

During the period of the National Wall Paper 
Company from 1891 to 1900 idle capital was directed 
to the wall-paper industry. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments sprung up like mushrooms and compe- 
tition became so great that it was necessary to 
dissolve the National Wall Paper oman. 

During this period the great demand for printers 
and color mixers, which the organization was not 
able to supply, led to the usc of men who were 
working about the factories helping and assisting 
the printers and mixers. These men later would 
apply for positions as good, competent journeymen, 
and with the assistance of some of our members 
who were paid large salaries they managed to drag 
along, although the general effect of such workmen 
was nut a help to the trade. 

At our annual convention, August 10 to 15, 1902, 
a national charter was applied for from the A. F. of 
I,. and was granted August 15, 1902. 

The present aim of our association is to thoroughly 
organize the trade and reduce the hours of labor, 
although we now receive time and one-half for all 
over 10 hours per day; it is our aim to have this 
reduced as soon as possible to eight hours per day. 

We have a label which is registered in five states 
and will be registered in all as soon as possible, At 
this writing there are only two firms using our 
label, but in the near future we expect to have it 
used by all. 

The present conditions of the trade are good. 
We have looked for no special labor legislation, but 
are deeply interested in all labor laws. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Western Block Co. 


LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 





Anvil Brand 


{\) Tackle Blocks and Sheaves 


Wood, Wrought Iron and Steel 
for Manila or Wire Rope # # 
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ERIE 


Foundry Co. 


Machinery Castings 











ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 








FARRAR @ TREFTS 
IRON WORKS 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Builders of engines, marine, portable and sta- 
tionery boilers, tanks, stills, etc. Oil and 
artesian well machinery and GAS ENGINES a 
specialty. 


25,000 
Engines and Boilers in Use. 


Propeller Wheels, Brass Castings, Forgings and 
General Repairing. 


f 
EAST BUFFALO IRON WORKS 
FARRAR 2 TREFTS, Proprietors. 
Railroad and Architectural Castings a Specialty. 
Capacity, 100 tons per day. 


General Offices, 60 Perry Street 











Furnaceville Iron Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Fossil Iron Ore 


For Blast Furnaces and 
Paint Manufacturers 








OFFICES: 
Powers’ Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


MINES: 


Ontario, Wayne Co. 
New York. New York. 


Sterling, Cayuga Co. 








POKEEPSIE 
at IRON .¢ 
COMPANY 








€. 


POKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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f Made of the Best Materials, 


By Experienced Workmen 


AS GOOD AS STOVES AND RANGES 
CAN BE MADE 


The Genuine all bear this 
Trade-Mark. Beware 
of Imitations. 


Styles and Si fo 
gs Kind of Fuel. 7 





Bake the Bread and Roast the Meats 
that Make the Man 














nd 








The Best Kitchen Cook Stove 


IS THE 


Penn Esther 


FOR SALE BY ALL » 
LEADING STOVE DEALERS 





# *# MADE BY & & 


Mt. Penn Stove Works 


Office and Foundry, READING, PA. 





PHILADELPHIA STORE, 111 and 113 North Second Street’ 


NEW YORK STORE, 105 Beekman Street 





GLOBE RANGES 


Mean the Best Ranges 
All Sizes and Styles 
Union Made and Guaranteed 





Don’t forget the name—you will never regret it 





The March-Brownback Stove Co. 
POTTSTOWN, PA. 





| iin 7 
We manufacture 395 Styles 


and Sizes of WARM AIR 
FURNACES and STEAM and HOT 
WATER HEATERS of the well 
known Carton, Kernan, 
Howard, Pease, and Wheeler 
Lines, and the Drake Acetylene 
Gas Generator 
we 
50 YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
we 


International 
Heater Company 


UTICA, N. Y. 
N 


Chicago 






—_ 







——— SPM) I I I a) 









l Boston New York 


: | Denver 
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THE BOURNE-FULLER 
COMPANY 





IRON, STEEL, and 
PIG IRON 


“yy 








CLEVELAND, ONIO 














AMERICAN 
PRESSED STEEL 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


“NEVER-SLID” 


Wrought Steel and tron Floor Plates for 


War Vessels, Merchant Ships, 
Stairways, Engine and Boiler 
Rooms, Cars and Locomo- 
tives, Breweries, Factories, 
Office Buildings, Fire Escapes, 
Vaults, Gutter-crossings, 
Cellar Doors, Etc. 


CHEAPER, LIGHTER, AND STRONGER 
THAN CAST IRON 





WITHERSPOON BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA 



































The Harlan & 
Hollingsworth 
Company 


SHIP BUILDERS 
wf 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














W.L. BROWN, Paesioenr. 
R. L. IRELAND, V.-Presr. 


THE AMERICAN SHIP 
BUILDING COMPANY 


— 


OFFICE: 120 VIADUCT, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


R C. WETMORE, Sec.-Treas. 
JAS. C. WALLACE, Gen. Man. 





STEEL SHIPS, MARINE AND STATIONARY 
ENGINES, BOILERS AND AUXILIARY 
MACHINERY 





Sole Agents for 
ELLIS & EAVES DRAFT ON GREAT LAKES 





Works and Dry Docks at 
CLEVELAND and LORAIN 


SHIP REPAIRS OF ALL KINDS PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO 
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JOHN C. WICK, Prest. W. J. HITCHCOCK, Vice-Prest. 
W. P. WILLIAMSON, Gen. Mer. and Treas. 
D. E. WEBSTER, Secy. 


THE 


Youngstown Carriage and 
Wagon Company 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, U. S.A. 


aa 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VEHICLES 


HIGH GRADE GOODS ONLY 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SHORT-LAP #* 


H O Y OAK-TANNED 


LEATHER BELTING 





One Grade: FLINTSTONE 


EXTRA HEAVY 
Three Weights: < REGULAR 
MEDIUM 





Fayerweather & Ladew 


EDW. R. LADEW 





Main Office and Factory, GLEN COVE, L. I. 


Salesroom, 91 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


Pittsburg Newark 








‘utomobiles 


ELECTRIC and GASOLINE 








Touring Car Mark XLI. 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE WILL 
BE MAILED ON REQUEST ¥ 


| 

| 

In print and illustration this catalogue is the most 

artistic book of its kind ever issued. The pictures and 

descriptions cover the full line of Columbia Automobiles, 

including Electric Runabouts, Victorias, Phaetons, 

| Surreys, Tonneaus, Cabriolets, Coupes, Broughams, 
Hansoms, Busses, Special Service and Delivery 

Wagons, Trucks, and the new 24-H. P. Columbia 

Gasoline Touring Car. 


Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 134-136-138 West 39th St. 


OPPOSITE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUGE 


Chicago, 1421 Michigan Ave. 





Boston, 74, 76, 78 Stanhope St. 

















REED & AUERBACHER 


Dealers in 


HARDWARE 
AND FINE TOOLS 
229 Bowery NEW YORK 


Telephone 548 A. Spring 








Automatic Injector 
Ghe “‘Old Reliable” 


Manufactured by 


PENBERTHY INJECTOR CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Knife Switches 
Panel Boards 
Switch Boards 


STEEL 


OUTLET 


and 


yj) SWITCH 
N44 BOXES 








The “ERICKSON” and ‘“MONITOR” 
CONDUIT BUSHINGS. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
AND PATENTEES: 


THE BOSSERT ELECTRICAL 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Doubleday -Hill 
Electric Co. 


PITTS BUR Go 











ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 








Highest Grade Lowest Price 


The 
Hall Signal 
Combany 


S 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE: 
1423 Monadnock, Chicago, Ul. 


LONDON—28 Victoria St., Westminster, S. W. 
BRUSSELS—25 Rue d’Edinburgh, Belgium 


PARIS—20 Rue Lafayette 








Quickest Deliveries 





The Emerson 
Electric 
Manufacturing 
Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


High Grade 
Alternating and 
Direct Current 
Motors 


In Sizes ,', to 2} Horse Power 





Eastern Office and Warehouse 


136 Liberty St., New York City 
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“MOORE” 


Anti-Friction: 
Differential 


Chain Ffoist 


Automatic Brake 


GREAT DURABILITY. 
EASY WORKING. 


LOAD SELF-SUSTAINED 
AT EVERY POINT. 


MALLEABLE IRON 


CASTINGS 


TO ORDER. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The 
Chisholm & Moore 
Manfg. Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





i i i 


| 
, 
| 





ee a ee i ee 





tte te te ee ee rrr 


rw 
——— 


No. 166 
DR. BESSEMER 


BROKE IN t 


RAZOR STROP 
INSURES A PERFECT EDGE 
$1.50 iscents 
OUR REPUTATION IS OUR GUARANTEE 
wt 
Koken Barbers’ Supply Co. 


Manufacturers 


A A A i A a a 
ee ee ae ae a ae a 





> a> Ai ain ae 
~~ 


ST. LOUIS, VU. s. A. 


HO 


> Attn tn tn tn tn i An in tn in nt in in in tn i tn i tn in in nt ae 
ll lll Aint nti ti. 





The E.D. Clapp Mfg. Co. : 





Carriage 
and 
Bicycle 
Forgings 


¥ 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 























The 
Ajax Manufacturing 
Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
No. 621 Marquette Bldg 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
No. 149 Broadway. 


————— 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AJAX 


BOLT HEADERS FORGING ROLLS 
RIVET MACHINES BULLDOZERS 
FORGING MACHINES NUT MACHINES 

UPSETTING MACHINES 
MULTIPLE SPINDLE DRILLS 


SPECIAL NUT AND BOLT MACHINERY 
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LAMSON & SESSIONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bolts, Nuts 


Rivets and 
Wrenches 
412 TO 452 SCRANTON AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, O. 








Fay & Bowen Motors 


(OPERATED BY GASOLINE VAPOR) 





For LAUNCHES and YACHTS 


are revelations to those who have used motors of 
other makes. They are safe, durable, economical, and 
easy to operate. Above all, they Start when started. 
We use no crank or handle. The tgnitor is Abso- 
lutely Unique, and is the only perfect and satisfac- 
tory one in use, acting always positively and instantly. 
We build handsome launches complete, or furnish 
motors separate, ready for installation. Motors as 
Auxiliaries for sailing craft a specialty. Send for 
Catalogue. FAY & BOWEN, 40 MILL STREET, AUBURN, N. Y. 





Ball Bearing Shaft Coupling 





PATENTED NOVEMB.R 25, 1902 


SPRING CAN BE TURNED FORWARD OUT 
OF THE WAY 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Prices. Also get our 
Catalog Showiny Full Line of 


CARRIAGE FORGINGS 


RICHARD ECCLES COMPANY 


AUBURN, N. Y. 





G. W. McClure Jas. W. McClure J. B. Pearson 


G. W. McCLURE, 
SON & CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


SMITH BLOCK 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


BLAST FURNACE CONSTRUCTION 
FIRE BRICK HOT BLAST STOVES 
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JOSIAH ANSTICE. JAMES McKOWN 


JOSIAH ANSTICE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


HARDWARE SPECIALTIES, 


NORTH WATER AND RIVER STREETS, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FRANK EDGE & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


BAND AND SCROLL SAWS, 


Bevel Back Band Saws and Machinery 


K 
31 and 33 S. FRONT STREET, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 





C. & P. Telephone 1736 Maryland Telephone 177 


JOHN B. ADT, 
MACHINE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
TOBACCO AND BREWERY ELEVATORS AND GENERAL 
MACHINERY MACHINE SUPPLIES 


SUPPLY HOUSE: 
S. E. CORNER HOLLIDAY AND HILLEN STS. 


WORKS: 
NOS. 332-342 NORTH HOLLIDAY ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





CENTRAL CITY 
WHEEL WORKS 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





The Catler 
Manufacturing 
Company 





UNITED STATES MAIL CHUTES 


Rochester, N. Y. 


) , | 





The Canton Foundry and 
Machine Company 


PROPRIETORS OF 
The Universal Machine Works 
600 E. Eighth Street, 
Canton, Ohio. 
JOB CASTINGS AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 





BESSEMER COKE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


Connellsville Coke, 


Furnace, Foundry, and Crushed Ceke. 





Direct connections with all the 
railroads entering the region. 


OFFICES : 
LEWIS BLOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CAPACITY, 2,500 TONS DAILY. INDIVIDUAL CARS. 


Mines and Ovens in 
Connellsville Region. 





ALEXANDER IRON WORK 


W. D. DUNNING 


AND 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





ne 
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Rolling Mill, Wire and 


Cane and Beet 
Nail Machinery 


Sugar Machinery 
Automatic Engines and Boilers 


and all classes of Heavy Machinery 
and Foundry Work 


THE 
Kilby Manufacturing Co. 


LAKE STREET, CORNER KIRTLAND 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 


New Phone 4089 C. Herpricn, Proprietor 


The Indianapolis Tool 
and Mfg. Co. 


Special Machinery and Tools Formed, Milling Cutters, 
Punches and Dies, Reamers, Taps, Models, etc. 


Works: 15 and 17 McNabb Street, Opposite Union Station 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





THE McDANIEL 
Steam Trap 


Discharges continuously 
and never blows steam. 
Made Extra Heavy for 
Sigh Pressure. 







¥ 
a 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


Reducing Valves, Exhaust Pipe Heads, Separators for 

Live and Exhaust Steam, Blow Off Valves, Relief 

Valves, Ejectors, Etc. Send for Catalogue. 
Watson & McDaniel Company 

146 N. Seventh Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The B. Greening Wire Co. 


(LIMITED) 


Manufacturers of Wire of all Kinds, 
Wire Rope, Perforated Metals, Wire 
Cloth, Steel Wire Chains, Wire 
Guards, Counter Railings, Wire 
Netting and Fencing. #& sw 


HAMILTON AanD MONTREAL 
CANADA 








Iron City Sand 
Company 





: : WESTINGHOUSE BUILDING : : 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














ESTABLISHED 
1871 


WM. HOEHN 
IRON WORKS 


312 W. SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Fire Escapes, Railings, Doors and all Kinds 
of Iron Work for Buildings, 
Columns, Iron Girders, Vault, Lights, and 

F Blacksmithing in General. 


Locksmith, Electric and Mechanical Bell Work of all 
kinds will receive prompt attention 





ALBERT GRAHAM Harry C. GrRawam Cuas. J. GRAHAM 


Established 1874 


Graham Nut 
Company 


PITTSBURG §& PENNSYLVANIA 








The J.S. Graham 
Machine Co. } 













MANUFACTURERS OF 
MACHINERY 
§ 
> 






ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Rubber Belting. 


“1346 Para” is our finest 
grade. It indicates quality in 
material of every description, 
and goods bearing this brand 
can be depended upon to give 

the extreme of service both as to strength and 

durability. Manufacturers of all kinds of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 


RUBBER HOSE. 

We make Rubber Hose for any and all pur 
poses, including Air Brake, Air Drill, Brewers, 
Car Heating, Fire Engine, Engine and Tender, 
Garden, Steam, Suction, Water Hose, e'c. 

A Full Line of Mechanical Rubber Goods. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New York Belting and Packing Co. 


Limited. 


NEW YORK, 25 Park Place. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestnut St. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 150 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 509-511 Market St. 

ST. LOUIS, MO., 411 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, MD., 41 S. Liberty St. 
BOSTON, MASS., 24 Summer St. 





Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly : : : 


Thousands of 
Imitators 


No Equal 


Wl WILL HOLD 
; HIGHEST 
PRESSURE 


Don’t have to use 
wire and cloth 
to hold 


RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 


The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 





NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 
The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 


the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS, 








AMERICAN CYCLE 








MANUFACTURING CO. 





. . 
7 ee Ne eee ae PRR a 
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CHANTRELL 
TOOL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARDWARE 
SPECIALTIES 
AND METAL 
NOVELTIES 


al 


READING, PA. #*# # U.S.A. 


OAKVILLE 
COMPANY 


MAKERS OF WIRE 


AND METAL GOODS 
Om NER 


aoe al 


WATERBURY, # CONN. 








maseere 





c 


a 
| 


THE BILLINCS & SPENCER CO 

















AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAAAAA 





THEITYLER 


DOUBLE CRIMPED 
WIRE CLOTH AND 
NETTING * * 


MADE OF STEEL, IRON 
BRASS OR COPPER 
WIRE # + tt Ht 


THE 


W.S. Tyler Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ROBBINS ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


830 LIBERTY AVENUE 


eA 


Electrical 
Supplies 


‘Gor 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


The T. A. Gillespie 
Company 








Engineers 
and Contractors 


eT 


Manufacturers of 


RIVETED STEEL PIPE 


WESTINGHOUSE BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH ® PENNSYLVANIA 





REMPIS & GALLMEYER 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Iron, Brass and Aluminum 
Castings 


The Rempis Patent Oscillating Sleigh Knee 


60-68 N. Front St., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





[EstasiisHep 1873 


HENRY B. LEWIS 


Structural Steel, Ornamental, 
Cast and Wrought Iron 
Work 


Trusses, Girders, Columns, Beams, Channels 
and Angles. Sheet and Plate Iron Work, 
Smoke Stacks, Tanks, Etc. . F ‘ 


OFFICE AND WORKS, 45-57 JOS. CAMPAU AVENUE 
Detroit, Mich. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


GEO. A. LANCE, 


(Successor to G. LORD) 


Manufacturer of STEEL PLOWS, 
Wood Burner Furnaces 





Barber’s Siphon Suction and Improved Centrifugal 
Pumps and the Parson Steam Specialties 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 





THE 


WM. F. REMPPIS CO. 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH CLASS 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ORNAMENTAL 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work 


Main Office and Works, READING, PA. 


Philadelphia, 331 Witherspoon Bldg. 





. 
in a NT At 
e . 
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P. P. P. ROD PACKING 


The best and cheapest of all rod 
Packings. Saves labor, money, 
time, oil, and fuel. Sliding wedges 
and oil cushion makes it the most 
elastic packing. Try it. As we say, 
or money back. 


Send for Booklet and mention this publication 





EBONITE SHEET PACKING is the 
best for high steam joints 


Send for testimonials 


BELTING, HOSE, VALVES, 
GASKETS of all kinds 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 





Quaker City Rubber Co. 


Philadelphia and Chicago 


Damascus Bronze Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
es 
DAMASCUS 


“Nickel” Bronze 


For Stationery Engines and Rolling Mill 
Bearings are guaranteed to give 50% 
greater service and save 25% in 
oil against any other bearing 
metal on the market. 


re 


Damascus GLOBE brand Babbitt 
Metals for Stationary Engine and 
Rolling Mill Use 





MARSH STEAM 
PUMPS 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 





Over 50,000 in operation 


Maximum of strength, simplicity, 
and service 


Minimum of weight, wear, and 
waste 


No outside valve gear 


Only two wearing parts in steam 
end 





Manufactured by 


AMERICAN STEAM PUMP CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Write for Catalogue No. 1 





M. J. Davy, Pres. E. J. Daty, Vice-Pres, J. M. Day, Sec. 


Established 1882 


M. J. DALY & SONS 


(Incorporated) 


Mechanical and Constructing 
Engineers and Contractors 


Buildings Heated and Ventilated with Steam and 
Hot Water. Power Plants Furnished and Erected 
Complete. Cast Iron Pipe and Specials. Wrought 
Iron Pipe. Valves and Fittings. Steam Boilers and 
Appliances. 

Buildings equipped with Improved Automatic Fire 
Extinguishing Apparatus, and guaranteed satisfactory 
to underwriters. 

Self-sustaining Iron Chimneys Furnished and 
Erected from 20 to 5,000 Horse Power. 


Agents for Esty Automatic Sprinklers. 


Office and Factory, 553-555 Bank St. 


Long Distance WATERBURY, CONN. 


Telephone 424 
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A. LUCAS & SONS 


Architectural 
Iron Works 


Ornamental and Structural 
IRON AND STEEL 


P74 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


A TOOL THATS STAMPED 








IS THE BEST OF 1S KIND 














Pittsburgh White fetal Go. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - WEW YORK. 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
- «++ MARKET 


Chas.A, 
Schieren & Co. 


TANNERS 
BELT 


MANUFACTURERS 

















NEW YORK, 45-51 Ferry Street. 
CHICAGO, 34 Fra kl n Street. 

BOSTON, 136 Lincoin Sheet. 

PHILADELPHIA, 226 North” Thir  Stre et. 

PITTSBURG, 240 Third Avenue. 

DENVER, 1315 Sixteenth Street. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. Cor. ni3th Sta and 3d Ave. 

HAMBURG “GERMANY, Pickhuben 4. 

OAK LEATHER TANN éRics, Br nS tol, Tenn. i 
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—=OLD DOMINION= 
IRON AND NAIL WORKS 


RICHMOND, VA. 


MANUFACTURERS OP 


Refined Bar Iron and Steel. 
Steel and Iron Cut Nails. Horse and Mule Shoes. 


IRON AND STEEL OF HIGH 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





EXTRA LIGHT. 
FEATHERWEIGHT. 
LIGHT. 

MEDIUM. 

HEAVY. 

LONG HEELS. 


OLD 
DOMINION 


MULE SHOES. 
JACK SHOES. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 











FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 





EDWARDS »,Ce 


ELECTRO- 
MECHANICAL 
GONG. 


Is entirely encased in iron 
weatherproof. The 
mechanism is very powertul and 
ives ¥~ blows to each wind- 
ing. ontinuous ringing or 
— stroke. _ 








GARLOCK PACKINGS 


HIGH GRADE, 


FOR STEAR, WATER, AMMONIA, HYDRAULIC, ETC., 


Are the Standard the World Over 
THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
NONE GENUINE 


New York Pittsburg 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Denver 
Atlanta, Ga. San Francisco 








WITHOUT IT 
Main Office and Factories: Palmyra, N. Y. 


| Crandall’ 


Hamburg, Ger. 








as 


s Patent Packings 


are conceded to be the 
best packings for steam, 
water, gas or ammonia, 
Not having been sub- 
jected to the injurious 
chemica] action of boil- 
ingoil, outlastsallothers 
and never meltandgum 


ASK FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLES 
WE HOLD THE ONLY PATENTS ON COLD LUBRICATION, AND OUR GOODS ARE 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL PLACES WHERE PACKING 18 USED. MADE FROM HONEST 
MATERIALS. EVERY RING GUARANTEED. 

CRANDALL PACKING CO., Mote Office & Works, Palmyra, N. Y- 
NEW YORK, 186 LIGERTY ST. GAN FRANCISCO, 6 MISSION BT: 
CHICAGO, 86 LA GALLE STREET. 

BOSTON, CHAS. A. CLAFLIN & CO., 188 FRANKLIN BT. 
LOLOL OF rr Ft 





wvuv~ 





BRANCH 
orrices, 


i i i 











Keystone Valve Oil 


AND 


Keystone Engine Oil 


INSURE PERFECT LUBRICATION 
Manufactured from PREMIUM PENNSYLVANIA CRUDE OIL by 


TI Oil C TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
ION Uli GO, inoianapouis, ino. 
This Company makes tools 
of the sort that increase 
output and raise wages. 
No good workman can 
afford to work ina shop 
where back-number 
tools and out-of-date 
methods are employed. 


Send for catalogue of our Pneu- 
matic Chip pping and Riveting 
Hammers, Rotary Drills, Ram- 
mers, etc. 

Philadelphia Pneumatic Tool Ga, 
1038 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 

(EF) New York, Chicago, Pittsburg 
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JENKINS BROS.’ JENKINS’ ’96 
VALVES PACKING 


sete soe — The Perfection 
Easiest Repaire of Joint 








Fully Guaranteed. Packing 
To be sure that you are getting Pe genaine 
Jenkins Bros.’ Specialties see that Trade Mar 
shown in the cut is on the goods. . Makes Joint that will last for years j 





JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. | 
THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. ister vsiisscscatames 


Munising Railway, Marquette & Southeastern Railway, 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming Railway. 


racre xgourmunisinc [RON ORE, CHARCOAL, PIG IRON 


AND VICINITY: 


MUNISING FINEST HARBOR ON THE LAKES. Lands and Timber Offices: 

FREE MANUFACTURING SITES AT MUNIDING. CLEVELAND, 

HAROWOOD TIMBER FOR SALE. MUNISING, MICH., 

FARM LAND FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. - 

THE SOIL WONDERFULLY PRODUCTIVE. ISHPEMING, MICH. = 

AN UNSURPASSED HOME MARKET. Negaunee, Mich. 


CITY LOTS FOR SALE. 





LQ Ts OLD RELIABLE” |" |. 


TRADE 





WITH OTHER MAKES WILL SHOW YOU MARK 
WHY THEY ARE USED BY THE LARGEST LOOK FOR NAME 


RAILROADS ALL OVER THE WORLD. & v | AND TRADE MARK 


CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL COMPANY, “*ssr"” 


ESTABLISHED 1854. INCORPORATED 1901 





COHOES ROLLING MILL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Refined Bars and Skelp Iron, 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE. 


GEORGE H. PAGE, President. 


S. T. PAGE, Vice-President. COHOES, N. Y, } 
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Our New Tool Catalog 


is now out in 


Pocket Size 





It should be in the 
possession of every 
Carpenter and 
Mechanic 





A postal brings 
it to your address 


ij FREE 





Goodell-Pratt Company 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


U. S. A. 











PHILADELPHIA 
BRICK MACHINE WORKS, 


‘Estate of George Carnell. 


1819, 1821, 1823 NORTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
alt KINDS OF 


a 


Machinery used in the Manu- 
facture of Fire and Red 
Bricks. #&§ JF SF SF SK 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRICK MACHINES, STAMPING MACHINES, 
TILE MACHINES, BRICK PRESSES, TEMPERING 
MACHINES CASTINGS FOR COAL KILNS, 

BRICK MOULDS, DIGGING SPADES 


ANG EVERY OESCRIPTION OF BRICK MAKERS’ TOOLS. 








We want to have every Machinist try the 
REECE TOOLS and to introduce them 

we will send to any 
address postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents, ONE 
TAPWRENCH as shown 
by cut, holding taps \ 
inch and smaller. 


For $1.00 will send 8 machine screw Taps, 
sizes from No. 2 to No. 14. 


: The E.F. REECE CO., Greenfield, Mass.,U.S.A. 3 














JAMES THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIES, Vice Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 
C. R. HORN, Gen’! Agent, 


Havemeyer Building, 
26 Cortlandt St., New York. 


a. 3 Telephone 4661 Cortlandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








Universal « Princess Plows 


Road Plows, Rooters and Land Rollers 
Also Apex Pumps and Sprayers 


CANEGIE PLOW AND MFG. CO. 


CANEGIE, PA. 











prereset: ) 
Here's to the men of muscle and brawn, , 
The men of endurance and skill 
Who do the world’s work and take the world's pay 
In factory, workshop and mill. 
Here's to the human brotherhood, 
To men to their manhood true, § 
Here's to the men who work with their hands— ( 


This 


( 
Kalamazoo } 
Steel Range 






= ie * errs se sms 


None better at 
any price, is 
shipped direct 
from our own 
factory to the ¢ 
user on > 


360 Days ; 
Approval Test 


at a saving of from $12 to $20 from the price asked by § 
dealers for ranges not nearly so good, Don't con- 
fuse us with mail order houses. 
facture our entire line in our own 
factory and sell entirely to users, 
You pay no middlemen’s profits, All stoves 
and ranges blacked and polished. Any one 
can set them up. We pay the freight. Your | 
money back if you are not av satis- 
fled. Send for catalog No. . 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mirs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Je really manu- 





All ranges and cook stoves are equipped with patent oven 
thermometers. 
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THEA LDR I 


a A SS A 


TRIPLEX 


ELECTRIC PUMPS | 


Horizontal or Vertical 
For All Lifts and Capacities 


The Allentown Rolling Mi 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 











CH] 











Ils 











THE SIMONDS SAW 


IS GUARANTEED PRICE FOR PRICE 
AND GRADE FOR GRADE TO BE THE 


BEST SAW 


SAVES 
LABOR 








LABOR 
SAVERS 


Write for Our SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE SHEET OF CARPENTERS’ 


BEST 
HAND 


SAWS 


THE SIMONDS MFG. COMPANY 














TEPHENSOM 


rT BAR J 
BELT DRESSING 
PRESERVES BELTS — PREVENTS SLIPPING 


Every Mill Supply Dealer should sell it. A word to 
him from you will help bring him to time. 

Ask him for Free Sample—if he refuses to give it 
out write us. 


Stephenson Manufacturing Co. 
Albany, N. Y. 











FITCHBURG, MASS. 





HART & 


CROUSE COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK 


Hot Water, Steam and 
Hot Air Heaters 


9 Lake Street, CHICAGO 


Royal Heaters 


New York Radiators for 
Steam and Water 


235 Water Street, NEW YORK 





YORK MANUFACTURING CO. 


voRK, 


Manufacturers of Ice Making 


PA. 
and Refrigerating Machinery 


AND AMMONIA FITTINGS AND SUPPLIES. @ WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 
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CERAMIG AND MOSAIC TILE LAYERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER JAS. P. REYNOLDS, 


encaustic tile layers was organized in New 

York City, December 16, 1889, Its beginning 

was very auspicious, comprising unions in 
15 of the largest cities of the country; but it 
was destined to be short-lived, for the advent of 
the hard times of 1893, and with the substitution 
of marble mosaic as a sanitary flooring, the tile 
layers of that period found themselves deprived 
of their trade for the time being; and many of 
our workmen were compelled to seek employ- 
ment at other vocations. In consequence our 
national union was disbanded. 

Several attempts were made by our few remaining 
locals to reorganize the national union between the 
years of 1894 and 1897, but it proved a failure. In 
the fall of 1897 the A. F. of L. issued a call for a 
convention of the four locals that it had chartered. 
The convention was held in Nashville, Tenn., 
December, 1897. Four cities were represented at 
this convention, namely, New York, Chicago, 
Washington, and Milwaukee. 

New York, the largest union of the four, would 
not consent to join the proposed international 
union unless given certain privileges, to which 
the other locals objected. After several days of 
fruitless attempts to persuade the New Yorkers 
from their stand for certain privileges, the three 
remaining unions formed the nucleus of the present 
international! union. They applied for and received 
a charter of affiliation from the A. F. of L. Jan- 
uary 3, 1898. 

The progress of the first two years was slow. In 
January, 1900, we established a trade journal, which 
immediately gave our organization a very gratifying 
impetus, which has finally developed us into one 
of the most thoroughly organized unions of the 
building trades. The New York locals affiliated 
with our international union June 14, 1901, and 
their acquisition to our ranks has certainly added 
a degree of prestige and strength that few of our 
locals can dispute. 

The most important features in our history to 
my mind were the establishment of our trade 
journal; the maintenance of our right to handle 
ceramic mosaic tile; and our never-ceasing efforts 
to increase wages; and at the same time protect 
fair dealers from the undue aggressions of em- 
ployers of non-union labor. 

In the establishment of our journal we received 
something that has brought almost the entire tile- 
laying fraternity into close touch with each other. 
The editor of our journal, through his untiring 
efforts to improve the craft as well as the journal. 
has secured fully 90 per cent of the tile layers and 
helpers of the country to his subscription list, and I 
am pleased tosay that our journal isa paying venture, 

Our successful efforts to keep the right to lay 
ceramic tile has proved a most beneficial thing, as 
to have lost the control of that branch would have 
deprived our workmen of fully one-half of the 
rightful belongings of the tile layers’ every-day 
duties. 

Upon the decision of the Scranton convention 
of the A. F. of L. that we should control all mosaic 
and encaustic tile work, we applied for and re- 


T's first national organization of mosaic and 


ceived a charter from the A. F. of L.. changing our 
title to The Ceramic, Mosaic, and Encaustic 
Tile Layers and Helpers’ International Union. This 
charter was granted February 4, 1901. 

As to the wages enjoyed by the members of our 
fraternity, I am pleased to say that the lowest 
wage paid to any of our members is a minimum 
of $3 20 in one instance to a maximum of $5.00 
per day in a dozen instances, but the average 
wages for tile layers has been for the past year 
$4.00 per day and for helpers from a minimum of 
$1.25 per day to a maximum of $3.00, the average 
being $2.00 per day. 

Nearly all our workmen are enjoying the eight- 
hour workday, and in several cities our members 
have the Saturday half holiday. Few strikes have 
occurred in our ranks, but in instances where a- 
strike could not be averted we have won without 
any serious loss of time. 

We hold our conventions annually, and each local 
of our union is entitled to three delegates; no mat- 
ter how large or small, they each have the right to 
send three delegates. This gives to our smaller 
locals an equal chance with the larger ones to pro- 
pose laws and regulations for the government of 
our organization. 

We set aside a certain portion of the per capita 
receipts to be expended as a mileage fund, which 
enables each loc>’ to defray the expenses of their 
representativest. ..e conventions. Thus we encour- 
age the small loc<!; with a meagre treasury to send 
delegates to the conventions, the rule being that 
the delegates invariably receive sufficient from the 
mileage fund to defray their railway expenses. 

The present executive officers of our union are : 
General President, Henry C. Raasch, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; First Vice-President, Daniel McCall, New 
York City; Second Vice-President, Walter E. 
Thompson, Washington, D. C.; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. B. Saunders, Chicago, Ill. It is through 
the untiring efforts of these brothers that our organ- 
ization has made such rapid advances during the 
past year. We have at present 42 local unions, 
comprising all the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

Our membership has grown very rapidly, and 
we have applications for charters from several cities 


pending. p 
We have not 2s v2t established a union label, but 
at our next con.. ..!sn this matter will be taken 


up, and I have every hope that a label wili be 
adopted. The present aim of our organization is to 
enroll every tile layer and helper on this continent 
on the books of our union, and to work in harmony 
with the fair dealer who employs members of our 
union. In our efforts to improve the tiling industry 
we have the co-operation of all the principal tile 
manufacturers employing union labor. 

In conclusion I wish to state that much of our 
progress is due to the kind assistance of the A. F. 
of lL. organizers, who have certainly given us much 
valuable aid in organizing locals where we cotild 
not have reached them otherwise; and to the A. F. 
of L. and its efficient corps of organizers we extend 
hearty thanks for the valuable and kindly interest 
in our behalf. 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILING 
Side Wall, Wainscoting, Etc. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON RECEIPT OF TRACINGS OR MEASUREMENTS 








THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


STAMPING WORKS 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





IT IS EASIEST TO SHOE A HORSE WITH 


New Putnam W) Horse Nails 


They benetit the horse, his owner, and the man who shoes him. 

Made by a newly patented cold process which produces a nail of greatest tenacity 
that will not cut off under the head or raise in the clinch. 

Perfect points. Uniform heads. 

Properly proportioned blade of correct set and stiffness. 

Why worry yourself with inferior nails? Use the New Putnam and be happy. 


MADE ONLY BY 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE WEHRLE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Stoves and Ranges 


NEWARKH, OHIO 








THE KILBOURNE & JACOBS MFG. CO. 8°H"?"S 








Railroad and Warehouse 


Wheel Scrapers, 
TRUCKS 


Drag Scrapers, 





Contractors Baggage Barrows, 
Dump Carsand Carts, Sugar Cane Cars, 
Grading Plows, Plantation Cars, 
Wheelbarrows of all Kinds, Steel Troughs and Steel Shapes 
STEEL of Various Kinds, 
Ore and Mine Cars, and Tubular Wrought Steel Sinks, 
Wheelbarrows, \ i Steel Shop Pans, and 
Small Cars of Every Kind y —" Steel Barrels 








THE CELEBRATED ‘CoLUMBUS" SOLID STEEL DRAG SCRAPER 
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BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY TRACKMEN. 


PRESIDENT JOHN T. WILSON, 


masters and nine section foremen—one 

representative being from Canada—met in 

St. Louis to lay the foundation for an 
international organization. A constitution was 
adopted, officers were elected, and January 1, 
1892, was the day agreed upon to launch the 
organization in the name of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trackmen of America. Under the consti- 
tution only roadmasters and foremen of gangs 
were eligible to membership. 

During 1892 and 1893 our organization experi- 
encvd a rapid growth. In 1894 about two-thirds of 
the members deserted the organization and joined 
the American Railway Union, an organization 
which sprang up like a mushroom, became an un- 
governable body. It ordered and conducted one of 
the most disastrous strikes on record, and died a 

uick death without fulfilling its alleged mission. 
The struggle for existence during the next five 
years was a hard one. 

At the second biennial convention, held in 
Macon, Ga., in December, 1898, the delegates got 
down to business and put the organization on a 
protective basis. They extended the jurisdiction 
and made all maintenance-of-way department em- 
ployes born of white parents, who can read and 
write, are sober, moral and otherwise of good 
character, eligible to membership. 

On the 5th day of February, 1900, we affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. Since then our membership 
has increased rapidly, 6,457 certificates of member- 
ship were issued during the first eight months of 
this year. 

For several years before our organization was 
established reductions in trackmen’s wages were 
very frequent. On many roads they were required 
to work from daylight till dark. At present only a 
few roads require their trackmen to work 11 hours 
a day. On the majority they work 10 hours a day, 
and on a few roads nine hours a day. 


—’ the 13th of October, 1891, three road- 


There has been no reduction in trackmen's wages 
for several years on any road. On a great many 
roads their wages have been increased; in fact, an 
advance in wages has been secured on all roads on 
which the men organized and presented their de- 
mands to the company in the proper way. 

The most important event connected with our 
history took place in Canada during the summer 
of 1901. The officials of the Canadian Pacific 
refused to recognize the representatives of their 
trackmen. A strike took place, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, the men on about ten thousand miles of 
road suspended work. The strike lasted 11 weeks. 
Members of the trainmen’s orders became alarmed. 
Several of their members were killed, their deaths 
resulting from the track not being kept in proper 
order. They sent their representatives to Montreal, 
the city in which the railway company’s headquar- 
ters are located, and where the trackmen’s repre- 
sentatives had their headquarters. 

Wages and terms of service for a period of six 
months were agreed upon. The company proposed 
to reinstate all strikers whose places had not been 
filled with other employes. The trackmen’s repre 
sentatives demmnted that all strikers not guilty of 
crime in connection with the strike must be rein- 
stated in their former positions and dwellings. 

The trackmen’s representatives would not be co- 
erced or recede from their position. They remained 
loyal to the men they represented, and all hands 
were reinstated. 

Our organization is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. It is receiving valuable assistance from the 
A. F. of L., and if its affairs continue to be properly 
administered, it will, in a few years, become as 
potent a factor as other railway organizations. 

The principal objects desired to be obtained by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trackmen are to teach 
its members their rights, how to secure more of 
the necessaries of life while living, and to provide 
for those dependent upon them after death. 





GLASS HOUSE EMPLOYES. 


SECRETARY W. R. BROADFIELD. 


Employes, organized December 20, 1902, 
under the name of United Glass Workers of 
America. January 2,1903,name was changed to 
International Association of Glass House Employes. 
Affiliated with the A. F. of ty oy! 7, 1903. 
This association was formed for the purpose of 
organizing members of the trade and to secure edu- 
cation in the aims, objects, and benefits of organ- 
ized labor; also to secure such reduction in hours 
and increase in wages as the conditions of to-day 
permit. 
When the glass house employes were first organ- 
ized, usually into or with federal labor or local 


[espe one Association of Glass House 


trade unions, they were working 10 to 12 hours 
per day. At present the generally conceded day’s 
work is eight or nine hours, with an increase of 10 
to 25 per cent over the wages received when unor- 
ganized. Such decrease in hours and increase in 
wages have been gained from time to time without 
strike or lockout. 

The up-to-date employer acknowledges the bene- 
fits of thorough organization, not only to the em- 
ployes, but to the employer as well, and is not 
slow to act accordingly. 

The outlook for our trade is pe. Nearly all 
factories are operating and the demand for labor 
about equal to the supply. 
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Che JEWETT CAR COMPANY 


Builders of Electric, Interurban, 
and Elevated Coaches 





NEWARH, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















The Columbus 
Iron and Steel Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BESSEMER BASIC MALLEABLE 
AND FOUNDRY 


PIG IRON 


Daily Capacity 500 Tons 


Manufacturers of the now famous “BUCKEYE” IRON 











THE ORIGINAL 


Horton Universal Chuck 


Is the STANDARD 





We make it in all sizes. Besides this we make 
full lines of IMPROVED INDEPENDENT CHUCKS, 
COMBINATION CHUCKS, with jaws reversible or 
otherwise. Dritt Cuucks, Box and Round 
Body Chucks, and Chucks for Car Wheels and 
other work. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HORTON CHUCK CO. 


100 Canal Street, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, U. S. A. 
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JOHN ATKINSON 





Brickmason 


AND 


Contractor 





405-406 Master Builders’ Exchange 
18-24 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 





W. T, HANSON, TREASURER. 
W. A. WICK, MANaGer. 


W. H. PECKHAM, Presipent. 
ANDREW WOLF, Secretary. 


PECKHAM, WOLF @ CO. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturers 


Lumber, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Moldings, Grilles, Stairs, 
Mantels, Ete. 


281 TO 291 DOCK STREET, 
LUMBER DISTRICT. 





THE NICOLA BUILDING CO. 


Contractors 
and Builders 


FARMERS’ BANK BUILDING, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 





YARDS AND MILLS: 


Vandergrift Lumber Company 

New Kensington Lumber Company 
Charleroie Lumber Company 
Braddock Lumber Company - 
Lawrence County Lumber Company - 
Glassport Lumber Company - - 
Union Lumber Company . 
South Sharron Lumber Company - 
Homestead Lumber Company 


Vandergrift, Pa. 

New Kensington, Pa. 
Charleroie, Pa, 
Braddock, Pa. 

- New Castle, Pa. 
Glassport, Pa. 

- Donora, Pa. 

- South Sharron, Pa. 
- Homestead, Pa. 





E. S. McLAIN & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


Fire Brick 








Park Building. Pittsburg, Pa. 





THE 


Fernholtz Brick Machinery Co. 
Manufacturers of 
The Fernholtz Improved Brick Press. 
The Fernholtz Pulverizer. 
The Fernholtz Iron Frame Clay Mixer. 


Dealers in all Kinds of Brick Yard Supplies. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


BOYLE AVENUE AND OLD MANCHESTER ROAD, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE WESTERN GLASS 
COMPANY 


as ood 


Manufacturers of 


WINDOW GLASS AND 
ROUGH AND RIBBED 
GLASS FOR SKYLIGHTS 
AND PARTITIONS. 





STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


j 
/ 
/ 
a 
' 


NEW YORK DOCK CO. 


Docks, Warehouses, Terminals, 
Grain Elevators, Bonded and Free 
Stores, Covered and Open Piers 
on the Brooklyn Waterfront. 


x 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
10 BRIDGE STREET, 


Telephone, 2130 Broad. 





BROOKLYN OFFICE: 
MONTAGUE STREET, 


Corner FURMAN. 
Telephone, 2902 Main. 





RUSSELL AND ERWIN 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


New Britain, Connecticut 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artistic Builders’ 
Hardware 


— 


WAREHOUSES: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE LONDON, ENG. 


NEW YORK 





J.C. Moore & Babcock, 


Brick 
Manufacturers. 


K 


COR. MORTON AND HAWK STREETS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 





Established 1845 Incorporated 1900 





Manufacturers of 


Salina and Etna Brick 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Offices: Stevenson Bldg. Works, Salina, Pa., W.P.R.R. 
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GOODYEAR LUMBER COMPANY 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1872. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


PENNSYLVANIA WHITE HEMLOCK LUMBER. 








MILLS ON 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad. 
600,000 FEET PER DAY. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
-<. enna le ie > ‘Superintendent. 


The Higginson Mfg. Co. 


Colctned Plastec, Land Plasien, Yass Alba, Mastic Duet. 
Marble Flour, 


White Cement for Mortar, White Cement for Finishing, Prepared Mortar, Whiting of all 
Grades, and Paper Makers’ Supplies. 


Newburgh, New York. 


D. L. GILLESPIE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Railroad Ties & Planing Mill Work 


SHIPMENTS, 70,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CHARLES C. KELLOGG & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED i827. 








“ut Lumber. Planing Mill, 


FINE INTERIOR TRIM AND VENEERED WORK A SPECIALTY. 





Sash, Door, and Blind Manufacturers, Glass, Mantels, Cabinet Work, Mouldings, Scroll Sawing, 
Turning, Etc. 


Office and Mills, Seneca St. 
Yards, Washington Street and Erie Canal, 
BRANCH YARDS: 


Frankfort, N. Y. UTICA, N. vs 


Ilion, N. Y. 
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SECTION OF SHAFT 
BEFORE TURNING 





SECTION OF STAVE, 


SECTION OF SHAFT 
AFTER TURNING 


PERFECT 
JOINT COLUMN 


Doane Patent No. 664239. 
December 18, 1900. 














Y- 














THE 


DOANE & JONES LUMBER CO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELMIRA, N.Y. 


Also ™anufacturers of high-grade Hardwood Flooring: 
thu... 1y kiln-dried; hollow-backed; bored; polished and 
end matched. Special Woods: Maple, Plain and Quartered 
Oak, Beech and Birch. Prices on Columns and Flooring 
given on application. 








vovery 
peveve | 


WORKERS 


Subscribe for the 


American Federationist : 
And Secure Other Subscribers 
IT IS. YOUR MAGAZINE 
It defends your interests and advocates your cause 
against that of any other body on earth. 


3 
4 
Published monthly at 3 
3 
4 
4 


423-5 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents Per Copy 3 














, 
> 
> 
; 
Basses aseasl 








The OGDEN Automatically 
Regulated Liquid Door 
Check and Spring is the 
strongest, simplest and most 
effective door check in the 
world. Itis the only one 
that fully controls the door 
under all conditions. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


MADE BY 


READING HARDWARE CO. 
READING, PA. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 
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= SHIRTS,WAISTS, COLLARS, were 





Seno To C.E .NORDECK Box 10*Sta I= Troy, NY FOR CataLoaue g LisTor MANUFACTURERS ADORESSESUsiNG our UNIONLABEL 























DO YOU WANT GOOD RELIABLE 


RUBBERS? 


If you want Rubber Boots and Shoes of High Quality and Established 
Reputation, Rubbers that will Wear and Satisfy, ask your Dealer for 
any of these Brands: 


AMERICAN BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CANDEE 
MEYER WALES-GOODYEAR WOONSOCKET 


These are all Famous Old Brands. Most of them have been on the market over 
fifty years, and every pair is stamped with its name. They are sold by the 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


And by 100,000 Shoe Dealers all over the United States. 
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Miller Clothes 


A good name in clothes is “ Miller,” because the name Miller 
doesn’t go into anything but good clothes. 

We’re as careful about putting our name on clothes as we are about 
signing it to a contract; we have to know absolutely that the garment is 
right before we back it with our name. 

When you find the name “ Miller” on clothes, you needn’t worry 
about the cloth, or the work, or the style, or the price; we’ve done the 


worrying and the working. 
Our idea in putting the name on the clothes is to insure you, not to 


advertise the name—the clothes do that. 


John G. Miller & Co. 


Perfect Fitting Clothes. Chicago. 

















COMPLIMENTS OF 


Singleton Worsted Co. 


GEORGE F. S. SINGLETON, Treas. 


Manufacturers of the 


.CLOVER WORSTEDS 





Pure Worsted Cloth for Men’s Wear 


WE USE NO COTTON IN OUR GOODS 
FRANKLIN # #« # »#« MASSACHUSETTS 
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LEATHER WORKERS. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER JOHN ROACH. 


craft there has never been so universal or 

general a desire for organization as at the pres- 

ent moment. The inchoate attempts at nation- 
alizing the workers in tanneries, factories, and 
leather mills that perished while still in their incep- 
tive stage, instead of discouraging their promoters 
but rendered more manifest the necessity of such 
a consolidation. This feeling was accentuated as 
year after year passed on and found the leather 
worker wearily toiling for a pittance at one of the 
most arduous and disagreeable of all employments. 

That wisdom which enabled 
the most intelligent of our fel- 
low-craftsmen to forecast the 
future, inspired them with the 
conviction that still greater 
hardships, less wages, harder 
tasks, greater dependence, 
would result from want of co- 
hesion among the workers, and 
that relief could only be found 
in trade unionism. 

The tanners and the curriers 
of 50 years ago were men of 
vigorous independence, earners 
of large wages, and the posses- 
sors of a high position in the 
industrial world. 

Manufacturing in those days 
was conducted on a small scale; 
small tanneries could be found 
in almost any city. Work was 
plentiful, the skill in the trade 
necessarily great, and competi- 
tion for labor keen. Under these 
conditions the leather workers 
commanded high wages with- 
out the aid of organization and were pleased to 
believe this condition would always continue. 
Such, however, has not been the case, for, with 
the introduction of machinery, the importation of 
foreign labor, and new methods of production, 
wages steadily decreased and employment assumed 
an uncertainty which reduced the trade to a most 
deplorable condition. 

In the closing years of the sixties the intolerance 
of employers, coupled with scanty wages and long 
hours, caused the formation of a tanners and cur- 
riers’ union in Boston. 

Wages were at once increased from $8 to $12 per 
week for finishers, and from $16 to $18 per week 
for journeymen who exercised the greatest skill in 
their calling. This organization, local in its opera- 
tion, endured a fitful existence and was finally dis- 
integrated by the removal of all the large leather 
factories from the city. In Philadelphia onerous 
conditions of the trade caused numerous attempts at 
organization in the last twenty years. These were 
of a local character and their transient existence 
and barrenness of permanent or substantial advan- 
tages is mute testimony of the impotency of inde- 


[ the whole history of the leather producing 
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pendent local organizations. In 1894 a leather 
workers’ union was formed, and continued under 
that title until it was in 1901 merged in the present 
national organization. 

At Chicago, in 1890,a national charter was 
issued by the A. F. of L. to the tanners and cur- 
riers. This organization made but little effort to 
obtain membership outside of the wax calfskin 
trade, and devoted nearly its whole energies to 
Chicago and the Northwest. 

With the decline of the wax calf trade, the sub- 
stitution of chemical or chrome tanned skins for 
wax calf, and the almost com- 
plete paralysis of the leather 
trade in Chicago in 1896, the 
tannersand curriers’ union died, 
the soil which nourished it hav- 
ing become exhausted. 

From 1896 to 1901 trade union- 
ism among the toilers in tannery 
and leather factories consisted 
of sporadic local efforts, which, 
though not accomplishing any 
permanent relief, were strong 
evidence of the slumbering fires 
that needed but a well-directed 
draft to fan them into quick liv- 
ing flame. From 1896 to 1901 the 
leather manufacturers enjoyed 
a prosperity almost unprece- 
dented in our history, every 
factory in the United States 
and Canada being pushed to its 
full capacity. But in that inter- 
val of unalloyed prosperity, 
when unusual fortunes were 
being made on exportation to 
foreign markets, the price of 
labor decreased in proportion to the amount of 
work performed. These conditions being well un- 
derstood, there met at Philadelphia, July 4, 1901, 
seven delegates, who represented 500 leather work- 
ers employed in the tanneries and factories of the 
United States and Canada. 

An international organization was then formed 
for the purpose of unionizing wage-earners in the 
production of leather of every description. This 
organization was fashioned on such broad and 
comprehensive lines as to embrace every employe 
whose labor consisted in the changing of the raw 
skin or hide into the finished leather ready for the 
shoe worker, harnessmaker, trunk and bag maker, 
bookbinder, and carriagemaker. 

Our organization does not include in its mem- 
bership men engaged in these trades, as none are 
qualified for membership with us except those who 
assist in the transformation of the raw skins and 
hides into the finished product, or who handle the 
same while in transit through the leather stores. 
Our organization, immediately upon its recognition 
by the A. F. of L., secured the assistance of that 
colossal fabric of consolidated productive power to 
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Correct Dress for Fall @ Winter 


Every garment made strictly to customer’s measure, and guaranteed as to quality, style, fit, and workmanship. We 
employ 1800 Union Tailors, and are indisputably 
THE LARGEST UNION TAILORING HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Union Label on Every Garment Money Saved on Every Order 


We show nearly a million-dollar stock of stylish and beautiful patterns in suitings and overcoatings, and invariably 
save our customers from $5.00 to $15.00 on suitor overcoat, Made Strictly to Measure, at prices ranging 
from $15.00 up. Tailoring for men—tailoring for boys—lad:es’ man-tailored skirts. Uniforms of every character 
and description. Send for Booklet, Samples, and selt-measurement blank, or call on Royal dealer nearest you. 


Ohe Royal Tailors, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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spread our propaganda, to carry the hope and 
inspiration of a better time to come into the home 
of every leather producer in the land. 

The growth of the Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America has been phenomenal, and the 
ready response that attended the efforts of the 
A. F. of L. and our own during the first year of 
their labor was a splendid tribute to the judg- 
ment which deemed the time propitious for the 
consolidation of the leather trades. 

At the second annual convention held at Newark, 
N. J., July 4, 1902, a union label was adopted and 
methods devised to bring it into universal use. 
A trade journal was also established and the office 
of secretary-treasurer combined, with a salary 
which would enable that official to devote his 
whole time to the interests of the trade. To-day 
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we have locals in all parts of the United States, 
and the Canadian leather workers are flock- 
ing to our standard with such avidity that the 
term ‘‘international,’’ when used in connection 
with our body, is not an exaggeration. I am firmly 
convinced from a careful study of my fellow- 
tradesmen, their hopes, their desires, aims, am- 
bitions, and earnest enthusiasm in the cause of 
trade unionism, that we have reached the turning 

int in our history, that the chronicles of the 
uture will not have occasion to record the un- 
timely demise of our national body, but that in 
five years’ time every piece of leather that finds its 
way into the market will bear upon it the emblem 
of fairness—the union label—to indicate its pro- 
duction by a member of the Amalgamated Leather 
Workers’ Union of America. 





ONLY THE 


BEGINNING. 


EUGENE BALSIGER, INT. PRES, LEATHER WORKERS ON HORSE Goons, 


The dawning of Labor Day, 
1903, marks another milestone 
in the progress of the workers 
of this continent. The progress 
of organized labor is making 
possible the obtaining of more 
agreeable conditions, with no- 
ticeably less strife. Employers 
generally, a few ranters not- 
withstanding, are inclined to 
face the situation fairly rather than close their 
eyes to an existing condition and reap the whirl- 
wind as a result. Employes as a result of their 
membership in well-regulated trade unions have 
learned to conduct themselves more advan- 
tageously. 

The past year has brought about a generally im- 
proved feeling between employer and the trade 
union. The steady advancement of the wage- 
earning class through the dark past to the pres- 
ent day has not transformed its members into 
irreverent fanatics, nor are they blinded with prej- 
udice. The gradual transformation of the indif- 
ferent worker of less than a century ago into the 
thoughtful citizen of to-day, whose interest in the 
common welfare will not permit him to use other 
than the most rational means in elevating his con- 
dition, is indeed a favorable indication of an 
eventual solution of the problem. 

The toiler student realizes the sureness of the 
evolution which has brought the improved condi- 
tion of to-day, and recognizes in the present prog- 
ress an indication of a better time to come. 

The improved condition of the wage earners of 
to-day is but the beginning of a happy state 
of peace and prosperity to be brought about by 
mutual co-operation in a movement which knows 
no race, creed or color. To the trade union move- 
ment alone, must be given the credit of the pres- 
ent more agreeable condition of the wage earners, 





of not alone this continent, but the entire civilized 
world. 

The advent of the A. F. of L., some twenty odd 
years ago, marks the beginning of an epoch which 
meant much for all on the continent. The gigan- 
tic proportions which this federation is assuming 
makes the A. F. of L. a power which will safe- 
guard and advance the well being of all who toil. 
The fact that the majority of its enormous member- 
ship is composed of citizens with suffrage, should 
make this mass of wage-earners an important 
factor in determining policies of government favor- 
ably to the vast majority—the waye-earning class. 

What has been done for labor has been done by 
labor itself. We have many tried and true friends 
outside of the movement who have our respect 
and confidence. Our advancement, however, de- 
pends largely upon our own ability to cope with 
the situation. 

Not disregarding public sympathy, so essential 
for the success of our cause, it nevertheless de- 
volves upon the trade union to take the initiative 
in every matter and then foster the sympathy of 
the public. To wise leadership and two million 
organized wage earners is due the credit for the 
advanced condition in which Labor Day, 1903, 
finds the wage earners of the American continent. 

As we celebrate on labor’s national holiday, re- 
call the trials and the work of the early movement; 
review the events of the past year; celebrate our 
deserving victories and give cheer to our fellow- 
toilers struggling for a happier and more prosper- 
ous condition. Every effort should be made to 
bring about a more uniled movement and avoid 
the complicated trade jurisdiction disputes -that 
are surely of no benefit to the movement in gen- 
eral. The work that will be accomplished during 
the coming year will find the wage earners on 
Labor Day, 1904, many strides nearer their econ- 
omic freedom. 
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ROGGEN @ EISENSTEIN 
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MEN’S WEAR 
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A. H. & C. B. ALLING 


DERBY, CONN. 


Wool and Worsted Underwear. 
Half Hose in Mixes, Colors, and Fancies 


If your furnisher can not secure label goods from his 
jobber, a postal to us will procure names of 
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Established 1885 


The Only Strictly UNION SHOP in the Trade 
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Solidarity 
Watch Case Company 
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Fine Gold Watch Cases 


242, 244, 246 Chestnut St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
New York Office, No. 3 Maiden Lane 
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When purchasing a Watch see that our name is 
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CLOTH HAT AND CAP MAKERS. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY MAURICE MIKOL. 


an industry in this country in the 40’s, and 

as far back as in 1861 a capmakers’ organ- 

ization existed in the city of New York, but 
not before 1889 did the capmakers really show a 
united front in a strike of 22 weeks’ duration. 

The cap trade in 1889 was concentrated in New 
York City. Boston and Chicago had a few factories, 
not employing more than 75 cap workers. The Cap- 
makers’ Union No. 1 in 1889 was a strong, inde- 
pendent organization, not being affiliated with any 
other body of workmen; it fought one of the 
severest battles on the labor field. The employers 
in that year combined to crush the capmakers. 
Injunctions were granted by the courts. After four 
months of a gallant struggle and starvation the 
capmakers gave up the fight, but five of the nine 
employers in the combination went to the wall, 
while the leading spirit among them lost $60,000, 

After this second defeat started the real persecu- 
tion of the capmakers. Discrimination against 
former union men was rampant. A man with a 
white linen collar or a smoothly shaved face could 
not get a job. It was a common thing to see a cap- 
maker going home after 6 o’clock in the evening 
carrying a black bag in one hand or over his shoul- 
ders and his sewing machine in the other hand, to 
work at home in the night time, and at the end of 
seven days and seven nights, which constituted 
one week’s work, $7 was the reward. Nobody dared 
to open their lips in the shop or even in the streets 
to protest against the treatment they were receiv- 
ing. Some of them reminded the less courageous 
ones of the splendid fight the union had made, 
but pessimism was so strong among the workers 
that a gleam of hope could not penetrate their 
minds. 


T: cap industry originally became known as 


From that time a new era began in the cap trade. 
The capmaker started to immigrate to other states, 
He became a wandering Jew, inducing cap jobbers 
to start factories outside of New York City. In the 
West, Northwest, Southwest, and in the New Eng- 
land states some of the wanderers had friends or 
relatives who advanced them some money to start 
in business, and the consequence is that we have 
now 25 local unions outside of New York City,with 
a growing membership. The present organization, 
the United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North 
America, was organized in March, 1901, with a 
membership of about 1,500. In June, 1902, we 
joined the A. F. of L., and since our affiliation 
with the A. F. of L.. our label is known all over 
this broad land. 

Our membership in June, 1903, was nearly 3,000, 
and the prestige of the union capmakers is assured 
for the future. The present ameliorated condition of 
the capmakers is the reward of our past defeats. In 
those we learned how to uphold the motto of broth- 
erhood, solidarity, and unity. The capmakers 
have also learned that discipline and a thorough 
knowledge of true trades unionism are the most 
essential factors in building a solid organization. 
The. cosmopolitan composition of our organization 
makes the word and spirit of discipline a hard thing 
to swallow, but it was only through discipline, the 
union label, and our prestige in being affiliated 
with the A. F. of L,. that our last strike of five 
weeks’ duration was won. 

For the first time in the history of the cap trade 
did our organization successfully go through a 
strike in New York City, where all the branches of 
the cap trade made a general demand for higher 
wages, and won in spite of the existence of a pow- 
erful manufacturers’ association. 





WHEN LABOR DAY BECAME LAW. 


Labor day was enacted into lawat different periods since 1887, as the following list will show. The 
date given indicates when the law received executive approval: 


Alabama, December 12, 1892. 
California, March 23, 1893. 
Colorado, March 15, 1887. 
Connecticut, March 20, 1889. 
Delaware, February 14, 1893. 
District of Columbia, June 28, 1894. 
Florida, April 29, 1893. 
Georgia, October 16, 1891. 
Illinois, June 17, 1891. 
Indiana, March 9, 1891. 
Iowa, April 5, 1890. 

Kansas, March 4, 1891. 
Louisiana, July 7, 1892 
Maine, February 10, 1891 
Massachusetts, May 11, 1887. 
Minnesota, April 18, 1893. 
Missouri, April 9, 1895. 


Montana, March 4, 1891. 
Nebraska, March 29, 1889. 

New Hampshire, March 31, 1891. 
New Jersey, April 8, 1887. 

New York, May 6, 1887. 

Ohio, April 28, 1890. 

Oregon, February 21, 1887. 
Pennsylvania, April 25, 1889. 
Rhode Island, May 26, 1893. 
South Carolina, December 22, 1891. 
Tennessee, March 11, 1891. 
Texas, February 11, 1893. 

Utah, February 23, 1892. 
Virginia, February 5, 1892. 
Washington, February 24, 1891. 
Wisconsin, April 19, 1893. 
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All Union Men 


Know that SWEET, OrR & Co. are the largest Union Manu- 
facturers of Overalls in the world, but may not know that they 
are also the largest Union Manufacturers of Corduroy Pants, 
a statement which admits of no exception. 

The wearing of Corduroy Pants is daily in ‘reasing, and there 
is no article of clothing about which the buyer knows so little 
and therefore so likely to be fooled into buying a poor garment. 

You can always protect yourself if you ask for and take only 
Corduroys manufactured by SWEET, ORR & CO., as every 
pair is guaranteed, and if anything is wrong you can get your 
money back from any dealer who sells our goods. 


SWEET, ORR & CO. 


NEWBURG, N. Y. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y. 





NEW YORK CITY, N, Y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Henry H. RoeLors & ComMPANY 


SOLE Manufacturers 
of the 


American Improved Pressed Hats 


FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Roelofs, Pa. 


SALESROOMS: 
77 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 
733 Broadway, New York City. 


Adams Express Building, Chicago, His. 
Phelan Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


Awarded Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900{ 
Awarded Highest Award by The Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania 
For the National Export Exposition, 1399 
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FINISHED AND CURLED) 
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‘sae ® HENRY H. ROELOPS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 





BROWN and TWELFTH STREETS, 
Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 
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INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 


CHARLES E. NORDECK, SEC.-TREAS. LAUNDRY WORKERS. 


now taking place throughout the entire 

world might well be made a subject for 

thought and discussion on Labor Day, 

for the army of workers that comes to the surface 

on that day should convince one that evidence is 

not lacking to prove that our industrial system is 

out of order, and requires some changes that will 

rmit all to live at peace with one another and 
just as their Creator intended they should. 

But to make changes of any kind one must ac- 
knowledge that it requires time and patience and a 
lot of knowledge on the part of both employers 
and employes. That employers require instruction 
as well as laborers is evident whenever specimens 
of the Baer and Parry type of employers make their 
appearance. 

But other evidence is also at hand, for wherever 
strikes or lockouts occur there surely is an indica- 
tion that something is wrong. While strikes might 
possibly have been avoided if the mind and temper 
that lead to such results had been held in better 
control, still these strikes are only a result of cer- 
tain conditions. As long as we remain blind to those 
conditions and make no effort to change them, 
strikes are bound to continue. 

Now, it might do no harm to suggest that capi- 
talists devote some of their spare time and money 


7 E struggle for industrial peace and justice 


in an honest hunt to find a solution to these 
troubles, instead of wasting time in devising 
schemes to disrupt or destroy labor unions, a task 
which they must recognize as hopeless whenever 
they note the strength of organized labor and its 
business-like methods of protecting its own inter- 
ests whenever unworthy opposition is shown. 

With all labor in an organized condition, capital 
might more readily help to join in a campaign of 
education among them, providing the purpose be 
to harmonize the interests of both capital and labor 
in a peaceful way, so that the results will be bene- 
ficiel to all. 

The above is simply a suggestion, but the fact 
remains that the mind must be depended upon to 
furnish the solution to the labor problem, and to 
lead all men to act as a unit in establishing univer- 
sal peace and good will. 

But on each Labor Day the grand army of the 
A. F. of L. is found ready to display its loyalty to 
the principles of peace, and offer its aid in this 
work, while the tramp, tramp of marching thou- 
sands, as heard throughout the country, is bound 
to bring hope to the hearts and homes of laborers, 
and encourage them with thoughts of a brighter 
future when the wheels of commerce will cease 
their grind once each year, and all will do honor 
to the real producers of wealth. 





IS YOUR UNION HERE? 


Trade union histories have already been pub- 
lished as follows: 

September, 1902—International Association of 
Machinists, Steam Engineers, Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Wire Weavers, Stationary Firemen, 
Table-knife Grinders, Oil and Gas Well Workers, 
Longshoremen, Powder and High Explosive Work- 
ers, Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers, Marble 
Workers, Paving Cutters’ Union, Painters, Decora- 
tors, and Paperhangers, Plumbers, Steam and Gas 
Fitters, Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers, Uphol- 
sterers, Cigarmakers’ International Union, Bakers 
and Confectioners, Journeymen Tailors, Trunk and 
Bag Workers, Theatrical Stage Employes, Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, Railroad Telegraphers, Laundry 
Workers. 

October, 1902—Elastic Goring Weavers, Elec- 
trical Workers, Coopers, Actors’ Protective Union, 


Car Workers, Barbers, Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers. 

December, 1902.—Horseshoers, Musicians, Na- 
tional Spinners’ Union, United Textile Workers, 
Amalgamated Glass Workers, Tube Workers, and 
Leather Workers on Horse Goods. 

May, 1903—Granite Cutters, Brotherhood of Car- 
penters, Boot and Shoe Workers, Boilermakers, 
United Hatters. 

In addition to those given this month there 
are a number which will be published in the near 
future. 

This history of trade unions is a most valuable 
record of labor’s struggle and advance. Officers of 
unions who have not forwarded their history are 
asked to do so at the earliest possible moment, 
in order that the record may be complete when the 
history is published in permanent form. 
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New York Agent, 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
“LILY BRAND” 


Sanitary Non-Sweatshop Make 
Ladies’ Muslin Undergarments. 


Manufactured by 


GALLAND BROTHERS, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Salesroom, 101 and 103 Wooster Street, New York. 


And If He Does Not Handle This Line Let Us Know. 








JOHN WIEDERHOLD. C. S. WASHBURN, 


ROOT?’ S _|JOHN WIEDERHOLD & 
COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


TIVOLI STANDARD 


UNDERWEAR Corset Covers, Ladies’ 
ae a? and Children’s Muslin 


Underwear, Etc. 











ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK. 








STROUSE, ADLER & COMPANY, 


Successors to 


r MAYER, STROUSE & COMPANY, 

|. exe Corset Materials mcr 
Corset Steels 

‘ NEW HAUEN w w CONNECTICUT. 
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New York 
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H. B. ROSENTHAL Bens. M. SOLOMON Ler. Lyons 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


H. B. ROSENTHAL & CO. 


YOUNG MEN’S, BOYS’ AND 
CHILDREN’S 
707-109 Broadway NEW YORK 


Sole Producers of the Famous 


SANDOW 
AND CRACK-A-JACK DOUBLE SEAT 
AND DOUBLE KNEE PANTS 





ESTABLISHED 1860 INCORPORATED 1893 


C. M. Biatspe.t, Pres. and Treas. 
G. A. BLaispeLt, Vice-Pres. and Secy. 


The S. Blaisdell, Jr., Co. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON PerRvvian 


American Long Staple a Specialty 


Shipments direct to mill from Egypt, Peru, and all American 
Southern Points 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 





Dalton Woolen Mill 


DALTON, I1ASS. 


FANCY WOOL CHEVIOTS FOR 
MEN’S WEAR 


Telephone, 
45-34 Franklin 


Salesroom, 
377 Broadway 


NEW YORK 
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Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Manufacturing Co. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. 





BUILDERS OF 


: Excelsior 
7-8 Automatic Knitters 


Adapted for Ladies’ Plain Hose, Men’s 
Half Hose, or Footing Ribbed Hose. 
cD, 


“cco 
Its production is greater than any 7-8 or 
full Automatic Machine now 


on the market 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR “A” 
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Alpaca Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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Luzerne 
Knitting Mills 
COO 


+ High-Girade Knitted Underwear 


In Men’s, Women’s, and 
Children’s Flat Goods 


Also Ladies’ Ribbed Underwear in light, 
medium, and heavy weight. 
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THE 
WILLIAM H. LORIMER’S 
SONS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Mercerized Yarns 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Mercerizers and Dyers 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








JOHN H. LORIMER 
Sole Agent for 
Scouring, Washing, Dyeing, Drying, 
Degumming and Creating Machinery 


For Yarns, Slubbing, and all kinds of Fibre 
The Lorimer Machine Company’s Devices 


Modern, Effective, Labor-Saving, Money-Saving 


Lorimer, Phila, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cable Address : 


Ontario and Lawrence Sts. 
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that we employ one hundred Union workmen 
on every Suit we make? 

Y 100 to 1. 
(Capacity 3,000 Suits of Union-Made Clothes per week.) The more 
business we get the more Union workmen we can employ. The first 


REALIZE. erate Clothing to use the Union Label. Ask your 
ROBERTS-WICKS COMPANY, 


Send For Our Main Office and Factory at UTICA, N., Y. 
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_Ask for FINCK’S 
DETROIT-§PECIAL” 


Reversible Overalls ___ 
Union Made __ 


Wear like a Pigs Nose. 


Made in Detroit. 


BAR FIXTURES rarest” 


FINE DISPLAY 
OF SAMPLES AT OUR 
WAREROOMS 








COMPLETE OUTFITS 
AT PRICES RANGING FROM 
$100 UP 





Regulation Up-to-date 


Bowling Alleys 


Sole manufacturers 
of the Celebrated 
Wickes Patent 


Refrigerators 


Wood or Tile Lined, 
for Household ani 
other purposes. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


New York Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 


AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Most Extensive 
Manufacturers of 


BILLIARD AND 
POOL TABLES 


In the World. 
Prices the Lowest. 
Terms most 
Reasonable. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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USEDWY* ALL LEADING MAKERS 
OF MECHANICS CLOTHING 


(SEE LIST OTHER SIDE.) 
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Manufacturers of Union-Labeled Garments. 


CLOTHING. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Schloss Bros. & Co. 
Levy & Leventhal. . Mann & Sons. 
(Trousers.) ice & Co. (Trousers.) 
BOSTON, MASS.—Rhodes sd: Co. 
S. Aronson. Klein & Co. 
Davies, Payson & Co. Strecker & Nathanson. 
Leopold, Morse & Co. Wilson & Co. 
‘The Central Pants Co, T hompson & Snow. 
Simon, Ber son & Co, Snow & Davis. 
Korener & Michel. (Secial Order.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Co-operative Clothing Co. (Special 
Order and Uniforms. 4" 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—Henry J. Brock & Co. 
Tabor & Wertheim. ony Block Tailoring 








Cohn, Frank & Co. Co, »ecial Order.) 

Wile Bros. & Weil. Warner rie & Co, 

N. Wile & Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—Felix Kahn & Co. 

Schreiber Bros. Jas. F. Stiles & Co. 

Sturm, Meyer & Co. Calumet Woolen Co. L 

Lewis Bros. & Hart. Gold Medal Tailors. = 

L. Wachsmuth. White City Tailoring Co. | 2. 

Kohn Bros. A. L. Singer & Co. {2 

Whitney, Christensen & ‘The Western Pants Co. { fo} 
Bullock. Morris Goldschmidt & Co, | F 

Arkin & Flachs. ames H. Hirsch & Co, & 

i Cohn & Co. a & Co, " 
oyal Clothing Co. w. Rose & Co. 


Wm. H. Sutton & Co. 


Cohn & Lanoff. 
E. Rothschild & Co. 


Sohn & Son. 
L. Loeb’s Sons. 
Sydney B. Cohn & Co. (Trousers ) 
CINCINNATI, O.—Geiershofer & Co. 
Fechheimer Bros. Co, Heldman, Heldman & Co. 
(Uniforms. ) Moch, Berman & Co. 
Bettman Bros. & Co. H, & M. Holberg. 
feane Hart & Co. 
pareve Seasongood & Co. 
EVA VILLE, iND.—Goodwin Clothing Co, (Trousers.) 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Peerless Pants Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Clothing Co. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN.—H. B. Rogers & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Schattman Bros. 
Adolph Aarons & Co. M. L. Manheim, 
Sam) Gumpert & Co. Cosel & Goldstein. 


Schill ( hal. 
suitor & Grosntaa Stern & Spang. (Children’s.) 


Max Ernst. 
Hays, Levi & Co. Bruner, Woog & Levenson. 
Swartz & Jerkowski. Ehrman & Stern. 
Martin B.Lippman & Bro, =, Cedar & Co. 
oene & Bros. acobs Son & Co. 
S. Ullman. (Children’s.) $ Wood & Co. 
Marks a (Special Order and Uniforms. ) 
Pursch. H. Greenthal & Co. 
B. Stern & Sons. H, Brackman & Sons. 
(Special Order.) S. W. Korn Sons & Co. 
Kahn, Feinberg & Co. Finkelstein & Rosenbaum. 
(Special Order. 
TROUSERS EXCLUSIVELY : 
Sotier, Rothchild & Lang. Schloss, Simon & Co. 
Sweet, Orr & Co, Weigert, Meyer Gross & Co. 
oPnee & Fech- Meyer & Mandel. 
eimer Brand Bros. 
Sol. Newman. 


er & Adler Bros. 
—M. Bachrach & Co. 


PHILADEL PHIA, PA 
S. Abrahams & Co, Fleisher Bros, 
(Uniforms. ) Lipman E. Hess & Co. 
National Tailoring Co. Morris Lang. 
( Voneeme,) 
wth Reed's Sons. (Uniforms.) 
PI TSBURGH, PA.—Jos. Bennett & Co. (Trousers) 
SR RE nheimer & Co. 
POTSD N.Y.—Potsdam Clothing Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIs, MO.—Schmitz & Schroeder. 
St. Louis —_ Mfg.Co. Mayfield Woolen Co. 
M. Kory &S Martin Blumenfeld & Bro. 
= & "Haas, Joan Cloth- Defiance Clothing Co. 


STREM POR, ILL.—A. Stauber Mfg. Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Woodhull, Goodale & Bull. 
_M. Mertens & Co. ay pence Clothing Co. 
S. Peck & Co, Peters & Co. 
UTICA, N. ¥.—H. D. Pixley & Son. 
Maher Bros.(Uniforms). Roberts Wicks Clothing Co. 


Mechanics’ Clothing. 
ALTAIANCS, OHIO.—Winner & Thomas Co. 
Alliance Overall Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. —Nunally Bros. 
Standard Mf, & Co. Everett Ridley Ragan Co. 
ATTALLA, ALA.—Attalla Mfg. Co. 


BELOIT, Vis H. Rosenblatt & Sons. 





MECHANICS’ CLOTHING— ‘ontinued.) 
BALTIMORE, MD.—Morris & Co, (¢ .irts and Overalls.) 

Baltimore Overall Mfg. Co. 

Franklyn Pants & Overall Co. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—-Bennett Mfg. Co. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Phillips, Henden & Co. 

ae atin ILL.—Roe Merwin Co. 

BOSTON, MASS. ae V. Ferrie & Co. Matthew Bros. & Co. 
heaton Hatch & Whitten Co. 

BRATTLEBORO, VT.—Brattleboro Overall Co. 
Hooker, Corser & oe 1Co. 

CHESTERTOWN, N. Y.—C. H. Faxton. 

CHICAGO, ILL. —Coy ne Mf. Co. Kling Bros. 

A. Lewin & Son. W. Shanhouse & Son. 
CINCINNATI, O. pol, Feibelman. 
CLEVEL AND, O.—Schwartz & Co, A. uous. 
COLUMBUS, O.—Allen Manuf'g Co. (Shirts, Overalls.) 

Bee Mfg. Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS.—Rose ate, Co 
DANVILLE, VA Sy “eee fg. Co. 
The Lanier Mfg. 
DAVENPORT, IA. >. ort Garment Mfg. Co. 
DAYTON, O.—Dayton Clothing Co. 
DENVER, COL.—The Underhill Mfg. Co. 
DETROIT, MICH.—Hamilton Carhartt. 
Larned, Carter &Co. Willard K. Bush Co. 
A. Schlesinger & Co. (White duck goods). 
DOVER, N. J.—H. S. Peters. 
DUBU — IA. Fwy Bros. Co. 
ERIE —Standard Mfg. Co. 
GALVESTON, TEX.—Miller Bros. Mfg. Co. 
a Y.—T. Ly Burns & Co 
RTFO , CT.—E. O. Sprin er. Ger & Posner. 
RNOXV TELE TENN. —Little, Ross & Co. 
KANSAS city, MO.—Garment Workers Co-operative 
Fac Western Union Mfg. Co. 
LEBANON, Ny, H.—H. W. Carter Sons. 
— Ley ay CAL.—Brownstein, Newmark & Louis. 
n & Goldwater. 
MALVERN OHIO.—O. C. Weir. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Mahler, Albenberg & Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Bates, Kendall & Co. 
Hinshaw. Robitshek, Frank & Heller. 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—Rosevier Bros. & Co 
NEW N. J —Unger Mfg. Co, 
NEWBURGH, Sweet, Orr & Co. 
The Cleveland & Whitehill Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Union Garment Co. 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, O.—The Eureka Garment Co. 
NEWPORT, VT.—B. F. Moore & Co. 
NEW YORK CITY.—Brand Bros. Our Own Mfg. Co. 

Roggin & my 

M. Loewenstein & Son. oe and Overalls ) 
NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.—The Hall Overall Co. 
NORWALK, CT.—The Plerson ‘it. Co, 

OAKLAND, CAL.—C. J. Hee 

OSHKOSH, WIS,—Oshkosh ‘Clothing Mfg. Co. 
OSKALOOSA, 1A.—Hanna Mfg. 
OTTUMWA eS -Hartsook Mfg. So. 
PATERSON, N. J.—Cohen & Simon. Jacob Levy & Co, 
PHILADELPHI , PA.—Chester Brodeck & Co. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—Berkshire mite. Co. 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y.—Orr Jr. Mfg. Co. 
RACINE, WIS — ee Mfg. Co. 

Alshuler Mf, 

ROANOKE, V = § ‘Sachs. Blue Ridge Overall Co. 

ROCKFORD, ILL.—Rockford a ed 0. 

RUTLAND, VT.—Killington Mfg. C 

ST. ALBANS, VT.—O. L- Hinds Co. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—McDonald & Co. (Overalls and Shirts). 
ohn S. Brittain Dry Goods Co, 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lightner Overail Co. 

Premium Shirt Co, | M. Marks (Aprons and Jackets). 

eet Greene & Wilkinson Mfg. Co. Marglous & Co. 

Red Diamond Overall Co. Mayfield _ en Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Lowry Mfg. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Heynemann Co. 

Neustadter Bros. leson, Hawkins & Co. 

Greenbaum, Weil & Michaels. Shirts and Overalls.) 

Keller & Co. (Shirts and Overalls.) 

SCRANTON, PA.—Theo, A. White Mfg. Co. (Shirts and 


Overalls.) 
TULLAHOMA, TENN.—Sanders Mfg. Co. 
WAPPINGERS FALLS, N. Y.—Sweet, Orr & Co. 
WHITEFIELD, N. H.—Snow & Baker. 


ZANESVILLE, O.—G. A, Welty Co. 
CANADA, 
DUNDAS, ONT.—Grafton & Co. 
LONDON, ONT.—The London Pants & Overall Co. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—Hoover Mfg. Co. James Love. 
MONTREAL.—Wilkins Shirt & Overall Co. 
VICTORIA,B.C.—Turner, Beeton & Co, (Overalls & Shirts.) 


‘ 
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Capt Make, Suspenders and Garters 

ARE STRICTLY “UNION MADE’ 

And every pair is guaranteed to give at least six (6) months’ perfect wear. If your dealer does 
not sell them, send us 25 cents or 50 cents for sample pair by mail. 








LEWIS OPPENHEINER’S SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
627 Market St. and 618 Commerce St. PHILADELPHIA. 


WHARTON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 4ND MEDIUM FUR HATS 


iI3 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 








CHARLES A. WHARTON, Presioenrt. FACTORY, 
ROBERT CLARK, Jr., Vice-Presivenr. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





CA Bookwalten Pres. FO‘Noll JnGee. 
FENSUSrsTreas.G Man 






Ask your dealer for 


WAISTS and 
KIMONOS. 


They fit and are well made 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








ALL UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


The Enterprise Brand 
Overalls and Shirts (Union Made) 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


MADE BY 


GANTERT & CARPENTER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Misses’ - Children’s - Infants’ 


SHOES 


UNION g* 4 STAMP 


aT Joseph Bertsch Shoe Co. 
141 North Water Street ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


LAIRD & TAYLOR) The Berlin 
wien iT GRoootCo. 
SHOES “ee 

Felt Boots, Shoes, 

Ww? Slippers, etc. 




















GEO. RUMPEL, Proprietor 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania |BERLIN « ONTARIO 


: The John McPherson Co. 
WORKERS UNION. 


UNION STAMP 












HAMILTON, ONT. 





Manufacturers of 


FINE FOOTWEAR 


THE FIRST CANADIAN FACTORY TO ADOPT THE_UNION STAMP 


FactoryN° 88 
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Hansen’s Gloves 


FOR ALL OUTDOOR WORKERS 





y 
LINEN COLLARS aa eit 
and CUFFS requirements of workingmen in every trade. 


THEY ARE UNION-MAD 
ARE STAMPED . 
Ask your dealer for Hansen’s ; if he doesn’t 


“ Warranted Linen ” them, write and we will FREE 


ARE YOURS? tell you how to get a pair 
O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 


351 E. WATER ST., MILWAUKEE 


A SURE SIGN i ~_ UNION MEN 


SHOULD KNOW THAT 


Wherever you see the Trade-Mark of ) Tabor & Wertheimer’s 


























BROWNING, KING & CO. you have 
a Sure Sign that the garments bearing it ae 
me ies Gay GET, +| | Guaranteed Union Clothing 
That is, they are well made and made 
under the very best conditions. 
Moreover, they are made to Wear Well 


are the Best money can buy 


Ask for them from your dealer 










and to Fit Well. i] Our Name in Every Coat 
Look for it opposite Union Label 
Browning: King-3-© - 
New York Kansas City St.Paul Cincinnati TABOR 2 WERTHEIMER 
Brooklyn Chicago Omaha Minneapolis 
- -aer-l on a | 42 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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(muted) 








Gi 





WHOLESALE WAREHOUSES & OFFICES 
General Dry Goods, Toronto, Ont. 
Woolens, ss Montreal, Que. 
Tailors Trimmings, OFFICES 
Ladies’ Furnishings, 
Gents’ Furnishings, Halifax, N. S. 
Carpets, Oilcloths, St. John, N. B. 
House Furnishings, Quebec, Que. 
Ladies’ Ready-To-Wear Winnipeg, Man. 
Goods. Vancouver, B. C. 


47 Travelers wait continually upon our customers and seek New Trade. 
OUR LETTER ORDER DEPARTMENT will fill promptly orders for Immediate 











Wants. 
THE 
HENRIETTA SKIRT CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
" ol 
THE ONLY 
MANUFACTURER 
OF UNION-MADE. LL . 
UNION |} af 
MADE |e. 
~ ELL | 
pot = DETROIT. wean Zt ji Nf 
$4 99 
NONE BUY THE BEST 
BETTER 
MADE i ‘“ lain 
You Ought to Wear the “ Headlight. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. The Union Overall that is Right. 
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P. YOUNG & SONS 


Manufacturers of 


Hatters’ Furs 


@Baae 


Best Grade of Fancy 
Roundings a Specialty. 
Superior Work. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Ooo 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Rose Street, DANBURY, CONN. 


Telephone No, 1609 —Eighteenth Street 


HELLER, ROTHSCHILD & LANG 
756-758-760 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Smoking Jackets 
House Coats 
Bath Robes, etc. 


Summer Clothing 
Bicycle and Golf Suits 
Trousers 


P. N. Corsets 


ALL THE SMART STYLES TO 
FIT ANY FIGURE 





I. NEWMAN @ SONS 


441 Broadway New YORK 





‘TIM & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


“The Troy Shirt” 


Linen Collars and Cuffs 
and Ladies’ Waists 


Factories, 
Troy, N. Y. 


New York Office, 
87 Franklin Street 


UNION 
MADE 


DAUNTLESS wavs TROUSERS 
SOL. NEWMAN 
598 Broadway 


w& ALL GOODS MADE ON PREMISES #* 





M. OPPENHEIMER & CO. 
811 Penn Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERIOR BRAND 
Clothing and Pantaloons 


UNION MADE 








Ep. L. Wes, Pres. Joun H. Borce, Vice-Pres. 
D. L. Davies, Secy. and Treas. 


OLYMPIAN 
KNIT GOODS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of U. T. K. Sweaters and 
Athletic Knit Goods, Bathing, Racing, and 
Gymnasium Suits, Golf and Bicycle Hose. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 346 BROADWAY 
ROOM 941 
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DUFFY'S 


PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


Medicine for all mankind ; 
the standard of purity and 
excellence for nearly half a 
century; an_ invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, ma- 
laria, “grippe,”’ consump- 
tion; an ideal tonic and 
stimulant for the aged. The 
only Whiskey recognized 
by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by 
thousands of physicians ; 
used in numberless hos- 
pitals. 

Write for free 

medical booklet. 


The Duffy MaltiWhiskey 
Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Drink 


FALSTAFF 


Bottled Beer 


“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF THE BREWERS’ ART” 

















THE ONLY UNION MADE VEAST ON THE MARKET 


CEREAL # ¥ ¥ 
COMPRESSED 
EVERY CAKE BEARS THE LABEL 


NE PLUS ULTRA YEAST CO. SPENCER, MASS. 
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INTERNATIONAL SECRETARY E. LEW1s EVANS. 


the Knights of Labor had served its day and 

time, it came to pass that the craftsmen em- 

ployed in a St. Louis factory as tobacco work- 
ers decided to organize under the protection of the 
A. F. of L. 

Certain unworthy remnents of the K. of L. op- 
posed this idea and worked up a faction to oppose 
any plans that might be formed, other than their 
own visionary ones. This state of affairs continued 
for some time until Samuel Gompers, President of 
the A. F. of L., took the matter in hand, went to 
St. Louis, settled the dispute, and organized nine 
unions of tobacco workers, separately, giving them 
charters under the A. F. of L., and aiding the 
young organizations when the members needed it 
most. 

On May 25, 1895, the nine St. Louis unions with 
two of Wheeling, W. Va., formed the National 
Tobacco Workers’ Union of America, and on June 
11 of the same year affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

The national union increased to 47 unions in 
the succeeding three years, and on September 1, 
1898, changed its title to the international to admit 
Union No. 48, of Hamilton, Canada. 

The blue label was adopted July 1, 1895. From 
that day to this it has been our watchword and is 
still the chief bulwark of our organization, loyally 
supported by union men wherever it is found. 

Time was when the skilled membersof the tobacco 
workers’ craft could command a princely wage. 
Under such conditions the need for organization 
did not present itself. Later, however, when new 
competition entered the field, and to obtain a part 


[ THE year 1893, after the organization of 


of the trade long enjoyed by the pioneer manufac- 
tories, began to cut prices, the reduction of wages 
was naturally the outcome. 

It was at this crisis of affairsthat tobacco workers 
in all parts of the country began to awake to the 
necessity for organizing themselves under the 
banner of the blue label as a means of protection 
against further inroads being made upon their fast 
diminishing wages. 

‘* Necessity is the mother of invention,” and she 
certainly bears the same relation to organization, 
for it is the crying need for protection that has been 
instrumental in bringing together thousands of 
workingmen now united in the great A. F. of L. 

The growth of the tobacco workers’ union dur- 
ing its seven years’ existence has been phenomenal, 
84 locals having been formed and 27,000 members 
initiated. That out of the large number admitted 
into our union only a portion of the membership 
remains, is due to a fatal disease that has develo _ 
in the trade, called the Tobacco Trust, which 
been endeavoring to exterminate our label, nat 
and branch. It is backed by unlimited brains and 
capital. That it has not succeeded is through no 
fault of its own, as all of the schemes which 
brains could contrive and money carry out have 
been launched by this trust to drive us out, and 
failing that, to drive union manufacturers out of the 
field and out of business, to cripple the blue 
label. 

With higher dues and a more united stand by 
our members, the tobacco workers should yet move 
to the front and become a potent factor among the 
powers that be in organization. 





LABOR DAY FOR THE WAITERS. 


GENERAL SECRETARY JERE L. SULLIVAN. 


It may be permissible to relate 
briefly the progress that has been 
made during the past few years by 
our organization, and as Labor Day 
really marks the awakening of our 
organization, we can lay claim to 
the day as being our birthday. 
Membership of our international 
union, Labor Day, 1899, 1,500; 
1900, 6,807; 1901, 12,351; 1902, 
24,923; 1903, 43,500. In fact, our membership 
to-day will be so close to 50,000 that you 





won’t be able to insert a sheet of tissue pa- 

r between that number and the actual mem- 
bership. There may not be any connection in 
the foregoing to assert that it deals with the signifi- 
cance of Labor Day; the increase in our membership 
is significant, and it gives us the privilege of again 
calling the attention of labor’s army to those mag- 
ical and true words, three in number, Watch us 
grow. 

Labor Day and its significance to the men and 
women that go to make up our organization would 
require a more erudite pen than mine to fully cover 
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H. C. HEMINGWAY & CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


: 
| es 
PRESERVERS Anp'vecerasces 2% { 
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AUBURN, GLEN, AND ALPINE BRANDS 
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FREDONIA PRESERVING CO. 


Packers and Manufacturers of High-Grade 


VEGETABLE AND FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Fredonia, Chautauqua County, New York 
Our Goods are sold under the following Brands or Trademarks 
‘*BRIDAL BELL’’ “*BUTTER-NUT”’ ‘*WILLBERT”’ ‘* FREDONIA BEAUTY ”’ 


ALWAYS CALL FOR THESE AND You wiLt GET THE BEST 
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Curtice Brothers Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Preservers 


Blue Label Ketchup and Soups Table Delicacies 


eee 


} 
— Canned Fruits, Vegetables, and Meats Jams, Jellies, and Preserves 
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TeLePHONEe CONNECTIONS 


CHAS. G. KRIEL, 


Dealer in Provisions 
And Curer of 


FINE SUGAR-CURED MEATS 


The rendering of Pure Lard a Specialty. 
All my goods are sold on their merits, and anything you 
want in the meat line, ask for. 


From 7 to 21 W. Henrietta St. and 2 to 24 W. Williamson St., BALTIMORE, MD. 


ESTABLISHED 1810. OLD AnD RELIABLE. 
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all the points in a manner befitting the subject. To 
speak of it as I know its significance to our mem- 
bership will necessarily mean a crude story at best, 
however, one that is true in all of its details, and 
mayhap it will serve to encourage those who from 
one reason or another regard the dark side of a sub- 
ject + te ese pn of progress made. 

Going back a few years in the history of our or- 
ganization, my memory recalls that of all the men 
and women who were occupied in serving a hungry 
and thirsty public not a solitary one obtained a 
holiday the first Monday in September. In fact, 
none of them were to be found publicly clamoring 
for such a respite from labor; the few who were 
doing a quiet bit of thinking did not apparently 
dare to exercise their lungs in agitating for what 
they wanted. 

Year after year the people of our trade have been 
engaged in caring for the wants of the hosts of 
labor, as well as those who are not compelled to 
toil. Finally the idea of a national holiday seem- 
ingly got into some of our little locals, and while it 
did not show extraordinary symptoms, it made itself 
visible by a portion of the membership fortunate 
enough to be off duty participating in the early 
morning parades, From that time on was and will 
be slow progress for the good and sufficient reason 
that our crafts are really necessary as workers on 
Labor Day. 


A number of our locals have made excellent 
headway in the matter of observing Labor Day. 
Agreements have been made whereby half a day is 
granted for the purpose of participating in the pa- 
rade and demonstration. This concession on the 
part of the employers was not gained without a 
struggle, and its continuation may be injured b 
labor in its thoughtlessness persisting in demand- 
ing service from our members during the day set 
apart for its demonstrations. 

We know of but one other organization so situ- 
ated whose lavor is essential to a thorough enjoy- 
ment of Labor’s holiday, and it isan open question 
but what a day’s enjoyment could be had without 
their aid. To attempt a demonstration minus the 
services of our men and women would stamp the 
managers as lacking in ability. 

The significance of the annual Labor Day festivi- 
ties has assuredly had its effect on our membership. 
As each year rolls by a more determined effort is 
noticeable in our ranks to so organize as to make it 
possible to at least secure a part of the day in order 
to take part in the parades. To those who have 
secured a half holiday the sight of increasing 
numbers is encouraging, and all See that in a few 
years’ time the Labor Day celebrations will have 
among the participants every man and woman who 
claims affiliation with this rapidly growing organi- 
zation. 





GOLD BEATERS. 


GENERAL SECRETARY W. N. BATTURS. 


EFORE organizing the wage of the gold 
beater was $8 colt $9 a week. The highest 
rate was $11 per week for skilled mechanics. 
Seeing the progress made by other labor 

unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., we determined 
to organize, and on March 14, 1902, applied for a 
charter from the A. F. of L., which was granted. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, <i |? Hartford, 
and Hyde Park, Mass. , followed in line. On July 21, 
1902, we made a demand for increase of wages. The 
minimum rate asked for was $18 per week for day 
work and seven cents per book for piece work. 
This was refused. We persisted in our demands, 
and a strike was ordered through the country, 
lasting seven weeks. At the end of that time our 


demands were granted by all firms with the ex- , 


ception of two in Philadelphia. 
o designate the product of union made gold 
leaf, we have tuned a label, to be found on each 
ackage of gold leaf manufactured by union men. 
he label has been endorsed by the book edge 
gilders, who are giving this union strong moral 
support and use no gold leaf unless it bears our 
union label. The Brotherhood of Painters has also 
endorsed our label and demands union made 
leaf. Our union asks all consumers of gold leaf 





to demand our union label. We organized as a 
national union in New York City, June 20, 1902, 
with a total membership of 400. Present con- 
dition of the trade is good and the outlook for the 
future to maintain the present rate of wages is also 
favorable. We have a good treasury for a ome | 
organization, and our success is due to thoroug 
organization and the support given us by the book 
edge gilders, who have continued to fight our battles 
with us and we hope will continue to do so until 
we receive justice at the hands of a few employers 
who refuse to grant the demands of this union and 
abolish child labor. 

One of the unfair firms in Philadelphia has in 
their employ 117 children at a wage rate of $4 per 
week, The journeymen receive $11 per week. 
This sweat-shop-child-labor system is what this 
firm demands that the gold beaters shall accept. 
Our rule is one boy to every five men, which is a 
fair percentage of apprentices. 

Now, we ask organized labor to give us their 
support, demand our label, and abolish this unfair 
system of employing child labor. We are ever 
willing to help all other trades and to patronize 
all other labels to help the cause of organized 
labor. 
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Alk GROCERS 


SELL 


THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR 





THE WEIDEMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ~ 


WATER AND MANDRAKE STREETS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DIRECTORS. 
J.C. WEIDEMAN, E. J. SILLER, 
CHRISTIAN NARTEN, HENRY W. WEIDEMAN, 


GEO. W. BARNES. 





“FAVORITE” 


BRAND HAMS 
AND BACON 


rc 


Indianapolis Abattoir Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Chas. Roesch & Sons, 


Slaughterers of 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP, 
LAMBS, AND CALVES. 


Packers and Manufacturers of 


HAMS, BACON, TONGUES, 
LARD AND SAUSAGE 


vw 


ABATTOIR, WEST PHILADELPHIA STOCKYARDS. 


PACKING HOUSE, 839-841-843 
NORTH AMERICAN STREET. 


REFRIGERATORS AND MARKET, 


834-36-38 NORTH SECOND STREET. 


S. W. Cor. Ninth and Poplar Sts. 
and 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


a 


WRI a8 
. 











—— 
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RAILWAY CLERKS’ UNION. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER EUGENE H. RICHTER. 


clerical capacity by the Monon Railway met 

to discuss the advisability of attempting to 

organize the railway clerks of Chicago. Al- 
most simultaneously a number of employes of the 
Illinois Central Railway conceived the idea that 
organization of the clerical force of the railways 
would result in obtaining better compensation and 
better working conditions in general for that class 
of the railway service, and place them in a position 
to command the respect and consideration which 
was accorded those employed in other departments, 
and which was not accorded the clerical depart- 
ment solely because they had been, for years, 
fighting their battles single-handed and alone, with 
no organization to back up their requests or de- 
mands for justice. 

On Sunday, May 11, an open meeting was held 
in Chicago, which date was the birthday of the 
Railway Clerks’ Association of America. 

After considerable informal discussion it was de- 
cided to effect a temporary organization, and Mr. D. 
W. Richmond, of the Monon, was chosen chair- 
man, and E. W. Sterkel, of the same road, secretary. 

Before we left the hall that day we had formed a 
permanent organization and the press for the next 
two days heralded the glad news that cheered the 
hearts of many a clerk, that the railroad clerks 
had at last been awakened from their lethargy, and 
had banded together for their mutual protection. 

Many of us felt that the hard work was finished 
with these preliminaries, and that all remained for 
us to do was to sit idly by and watch the applica- 
tions for membership roll in, which would natur- 
ally swell the general fund to immense proportions, 
and with such a vast sum at our command what 
could we not accomplish for the r, hard-work- 
ing, under-paid railway clerks of Chicago in the 
way of shorter hours, better compensation, and 
the right, without fear, to affiliate with a labor 
organization, and to assert their rights as American 
citizens ? 

Those of us who participated in the formation of 
the union on that memorable Sunday afternoon, 
and who have been continuously and actively en- 
gaged in furthering the good work of the organi- 
zation of our craft, can not refrain from indulging 
in a hearty laugh when we look back upon the 
picture which we formed at that time in our own 
minds, of a long, straight pathway over which we 
were to travel, and which was flooded with the 
sunlight of promise and hope from one end to the 
other. Not even a shadow appeared to mar the 
beauty and serenity of that mental picture. But 
now that 13 months have elapsed, and we who 
have never lost heart, but have traversed the en- 
tire course, can look back over the path we have 
trod and see innumerable obstacles which we were 
compelled to surmount. 


() May 7, 1902, several of those employed in a 


Prior to May, 1902, the average railway clerk re- 
ceived the munificent average monthly wage of 
about $52. The fact that they were as indispensable 
to the railroad companies as any other branch of 
the service was never disputed, and yet no other 
class of railroad employes received so small and 
inadequate compensation for their services. That 
a higher standard of education and a greater 
amount of technical knowledge was necessary than 
in any other branch was also an undisputed fact. 
That the compensation received by clerks for such 
skilled service, especially when the long hours of 
labor and the incessant energy necessarily ex- 
pended in giving satisfaction to employers was 
taken into consideration, it was a matter of great 
surprise to many public men that the remuneration 
should be so grossly inadequate Since we organ- 
ized wages range from $55 to $100 a month, and 
the average is well up to $75. 

As to the question of hours, great concessions 
have also been made by the management of the 
railroads. Prior to the time we presented our 
schedule the clerks toiled from 10 to 16 hours, 
and the companies called it one day’s work. Now, 
what are the conditions? The clause in our con- 
tracts relating to the number of hours for work, 
and to which all the railroads have agreed, reads as 
follows: ‘‘ Nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work,’’ Further along in these contracts it says: 
‘* Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time and a 
half; Sunday and holiday work double time.’’ This 
they also agreed to, and why? Not because of the 
scarcity of men; not because of the greatly in- 
creased profits on their investments ; not because 
the men individually petitioned the agent for an 
increase; not because of the increased cost of living, 
but simply because the men took advantage of the 
right vested in them by the constitution of the 
United States, as American citizens, to organize 
their forces and meet organized capital as a solid, 
compact body of men who had taken an obligation 
to stand by one another in their effort to better the 
condition of the masses. 

For years we had worked for the same salary. 
A ee increase was never voluntarily offered, 
and to argue that they had contemplated taking this 
action when we presented our request, as some 
roads did, is absolute foolishness; and any fair- 
minded man must admit that the very fact that we 
were organized and affiliated with that great army 
of our own kind, the A. F. of L., was the means, 
and the only means, of convincing the officials that 
we were being unfairly dealt with; and if we can 
accomplish so much in the first year of our exist- 
ence, without even the semblance of a fight, the 
possibilities of the future are only limited by the 
maximum salaries paid those employed in other 
branches of the service, and the minimum hours 
which constitutes their day of labor. 
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“BILLY BOY” 
TOBACCO 





FOR PIPE OR CIGARETTE 
we 


MADE FROM STOCK 
SIX YEARS OLD 


of 


UNION MADE 


NOT MADE BY THE TRUST 
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SCOTTEN, DILLON CO. 


Tobacco 
Manufacturers 


PLUG BRANDS 
Creme de Menthe 





Strong Hold 
Flat Iron 
Ibex Navy 
FINE CUT BRANDS 
Uncle Daniel 
Ojibwa 
Forest Giant 
Wish Bone 


SMOKING BRANDS 
Union Workman 
Hand Pressed 
Long Distance 
Dillon’s Mixture 


STRICTLY UNION FACTORY 
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POWELL & GOLDSTEIN, 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UNION MADE 
CIGARS 


w 


OUR LEADING BRANDS : 
NAPOLEON, 10c, AND 
FACTORY No. 370, 5c. 


Union Men Buy Them Everywhere 




















B. PAYN’S SONS TOBACCO CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


UNION MADE 
TOBACCO 


=AND 


CIGARS 


We Make the Well-Known 
B. & M. CIGARS AND B. & M. TOBACCO, 
SPANISH MIXED TOBACCO, 
CROSS PIPE TOBACCO, 


OLD DAD TOBACCO, 
And Many Other Brands. 


All the Products of UNION LABOR 
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If you drink Beer, drink good Beer—that’s GOLD SEAL 


BREWED AND BOTTLED ONLY BY 


THE SLEEMAN BREWING & MALTING CO. 


LIMITED 





GUELPH 


Union Men should call for 
Union-Made Beer — that’s 


GOLD SEAL 


“> OF AMERICA THE LABEL IS ON 
TRADE MARK REGISTERED F EVERY PACKAGE 


\ 

















PHYSICIANS ENDORSE ae “ae 
Joun Reicuer, Supt 
West End sath 
Yale Brewing Co. 
Ales senaiavains 


BREWERS OF 


and Lager 
, 
because of their strengthening qualities L a £ e r B e e r 


and unequaled purity. They stimulate 
the appetite—are delicious. ALES AND PORTER 
Ask for West End—always. we 


FERRY, RIVER, AND EAST PEARL 
WEST END BREWING CO. STREETS 
UTICA, NEW YORK NEW HAVEN # CONNECTICUT 
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Ohfe Hellmann Brewing Co. 


LAGER BEER 
Ales and Porter 


WATERBURY *¥ CONNECTICUT 
eee coed meee oes oe 


( ae 
Brewing Co Geo. Hauck & Sons 


Brewing Co. 
ESTABLISHED 1832 


LAGER BEER 





















Fine Ales and 
BREWERY : 
P OF ter Cor. MCENTEE AND WURTS STS. 
—— RONDOUT, N. Y. 





Corner Court and State Streets 
Hudson River Telephone, No. 157 


Utica, N. & Standard Telephone, 238-2. 








aa== 


Independent Brewing Company 


117:127 CLARK STREET 


a Auburn, New York 
SS SSSI] = 
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GEO. BREHM & SON, 


BREWERS OF 


ONE GRADE ONLY 


LAGER BEER 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


Beverick’s Brewing Company 
BEER THAT’S BEER 
THAT’S ALL 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





WENHAM'S 
Country Club Rye 


For Sale at all First-class Cafes 
and Bars 


A. J. WENHAM’S SONS, Proprietors 


130 to 144 Sheriff St. CLEVELAND, O. 





Flor de Garcia 
F.& D. Perfecto 


Highest Grade 10c Cigar 
Union Made 





FITZPATRICK & DRAPER 


TROY, N. Y. 





DAUFER & COMPANY, 


LAGER BEER 
AND PORTER 
BREWERS 


ALLENTOWN wo PA. 








Bottled by 
WEBER BOTTLING WORKS 











42-48 Third Avenue 





Pavyer Printing Machine Works 


Manufacturers of 


PAPER CUTTERS, CHASES, 
LEAD CUTTERS, ETC. 


We make a Specialty of Repairing and Erecting Printers’ 
and Bookbinders’ Machinery. Broken Parts 
of Presses replaced on short notice. 
Pulleys, Hangers, and Shafting 
furnished and put up. 


600-2-4 S. Broadway St. Louis, Mo. 








Best on EARTH. 
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Drink—., 


SCHLITZ 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
: FAMOUS : 
The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. Pure beer is good for you; bad beer 


is unhealthful. You may be absolutely certain 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink 
SCHLITZ BEER 





ae 








SMO K E=== 





TOBAGCO CO 


DETROIT. MICH 


mmson mM uw—-»5 
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CHEW 
GLOBE FINE CUT 
NERVE NAVY PLUG. 











Frank Jones 
Brewing 
Co. Limited 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Ales 


— and == 


Stout 


On Draught and in 
Bottle 
















Try them against the 
Imported Article ::: 









Anheuser-Busch 


The wonderful 
= progress 

of this 
Association — 
is shown by 
the following 
table of sales: 


8,000 Barrels Sold in 1865 
18,000 Barrels sold in 1870 
131,035 Barrels sold in 1880 
702,075 Barrels sold in 1890 
939,768 Barrels sold in 1900 
1,109,315 Barrels sold in 1902 


Largest Brewery in the World 
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EVANS 
ALE 


HOME BREWED ALE 
MADE UNDER THE STARS 
AND STRIPES FOR THE 
PAST 115 YEARS. 





C. H. EVANS & SONS, 


HUDSON, N. Y. 





HENRY FINK’S SONS 


Keystone 
Brewery 


Alle, Porter, and 
Extra Lager Beer. 


HARRISBURG, ~” PENNSYLVANIA. 





EAGLE BREWING COMPANY 


re 


Lager Beer, 
Ale, Porter 


rc 


Riverside Park, 
Waterbury, Conn. 





The Produ@ts of the 


HARTMAN & FEHRENBACH 
BREWING CO. 


Comprising their Celebrated 


BEER, PORTER, ALE, 
AND BROWN STOUT 


Appeal to the foreign as well as the domestic taste, 
as is attested by the fact that they received the Silver 
Medal and Diploma at the recent Export Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia. 

Their famous VIENNA EXPORT is not surpassed for 
table and family use, while their PORTER AND 
BROWN STOCK is highly recommended by 
physicians. 


Bottled Exclusively by Themselves 
at the Brewery. 


HARTMAN & FEHRENBACH BREWING 
COMPANY, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, U. S. A. 
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P. O. BOX 220 ESTABLISHED 1865 TELEPHONE é . 
George Doehne’s Brewery, 


ALE, PORTER, AND LAGER BEER, 





Chestnut Street and Dewberry A@venue, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


T. BRIGGS & CO. BERLIN LION BREWERY, 


BERLIN, ONTARIO. 








Manufacturers of 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 
Wuersburger 


LAGER BEER and Pilsener 
ANDALE!| BEERS 


ELMIRA & N. Y.| Made of Pure Malt and Hops. 


P. BARBEY & SON, | | 


BREWERS OF 








Lager Beer, Porter, and Ale 


OFFICE: No. 430 Court Street. READING, PA. 
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Drink Union Roasted Coffee 


AT THE 


Union Mills 


ROASTED BY 


Union Labor 

















A 
Perfect Brewery 


First-class materials and skilled labor are 
necessary to produce the purest and finest 
LAGER BEER, such as 


STEGMATIER’S 


A Brewery unapproached in the perfection 
of its appliances, and men whose experience 
in the brewing business has made them thor- 
oughly familiar with it. 

We use nothing but the finest Bohemian 
Pl id d C t Pl ° Hops and the best Malt that money can buy, 

ug an u ug and every step in the process of Brewing is 


done under the personal supervision of one 





Tobacco who has spent a lifetime in the business. 
PURITY above everything else is the 
For sale everywhere. Made by Strictly motto that we follow unceasingly. That is 


why STEGMAIER’S BEER is the 
Purest and the Best. 


Halpin-Newcomb Tobacco Co. Stegmaier Brewing Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Independent Union Factory. 











Tanglefoot is Sanitary 


ranglefoot Sticky Fly Paper will prevent flies 
from carrying infection. If CATCHES THE 
GERM AS WELL AS THE FLY, and coats them 
both over with a varnish from which they 
can never escape. 
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GUCKENHEIMER 
[Pure Rrve UW hiskey 
| The STANDARD" PERrEcrioN | 
{} ABSOLUTELY PURE | 


b A 





—MILWAUKEE— 

In the early days of Blatz 
brewing the height of beer 
perfection was aimed at and 
achieved. To maintain this 
standard—to brew that self- 
same good beer without varia- 
tion in flavor or quality—be- 
came a fixed Blatz ambition. 
Every detail from selection of 
hops and barley to the filling 
of the bottles is a Blatz 
science.—Always the Same 
Good Old Blatz. 


Val Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BLATZ MALT-VIVINE 


Non-Intoxicant—For Tonic Purposes. 
DRUGGISTS. 








FOR COUGHS AND COLDS 


DRINK 


PREPARED AND BOTTLED 
» 4 ° 


; B 
Dp, 4G, oes 
ZO em 
“he of 4 
ETORS 


M. ZUNDER & SONS 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








INDEPENDENT OF ALL TRUSTS 


C. Q P. Telephone 1118 
Maryland Telephone 1883 


J.F.Wiessner@Sons 
Brewing Co.'s 


SUPERLATIVE BEER 


Bottled at the Brewery 
for Hotel and Family Use 


i 


Office, 1700 N. GAY STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








TOE FST 
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° 
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SPOTS 
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MEAT CUTTERS AND BUTCHER WORKMEN. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER HOMER D. CALL. 


January 27, 1897. At that time there were 

only seven small local unions of butcher 

workmen in existence, with a membership 
of less than 500 

The condition of the butcher workmen of this 
country at that time had become so deplorable that 
it became necessary to do something to improve 
them, and a few men determined to make the 
effort to secure the change. At that time shop 
butchers were working long hours and for less 
wages, counting the hours engaged, than the street 
laborers. Slaughter house employes, while appar- 
ently receiving better wages per hour, were working 
broken time; hence, with few exceptions, were un- 
able to make living wages. 

The organization first met with much opposition 
from the employing packers. They claimed that 
to allow the men to organize meant strikes and 
riots; but for the last two years our organization 
has been recognized by the employers; there has 
been a better understanding, and our organization 
has made rapid progress. 

At our first convention, held in Nashville, Tenn., 
December, 1897, we had 28 local organizations rep- 
resented. At our last convention, held in East St. 
Louis, Ill., August 20, 1902, we had issued 214 
charters, and up to the present writing the num- 
ber has been increased to 287. 

Since our organization we have secured greatly 
improved conditions. In many of the large pack- 
ing centers, where formerly the men were com- 
pelled to work at any hour when called, we have 
now established a regular 10-hour day, commencing 
at 70’clock. Formerly there was a disposition upon 
the part of superintendents and foremen to con- 
tinually rush the workmen beyond reason, which 
has been done away with. 

We have established a fair schedule of the num- 
ber of carcasses to be dressed per hour. 

The shop butchers, who formerly worked from 
15 to 16 hours, have now established a 10-hour day 
with improved conditions—all secured without a 


QQ: charter was issued by the A. F. of L. on 


strike, as the policy pursued by us is arbitration, if 
at all possible. 

The increase we have secured in wages amounts 
in round numbers to about $225,000 per month. 
We are still reaching out for more, as we believe 
butcher workmen in all branches are skilled work- 
men, and consequently should receive as good 
wages as any other skilled craft. 

The present conditions of the trade are good and 
the outlook for the future bright. There are but 
few idle butchers at present, and under the excel- 
lent system of our organization cheap and inferior 
workmen are not allowed to take the place of 
skilled workers for the purpose of reducing the 
wages of the latter. 

Our union has a label to be used on dressed car- 
casses and the prepared product of the slaughter 
houses. It has not as yet been generally adopted, 
but we are living in the hope that in the very near 
future it will be accepted by all the dealers. 

We also have a —_ card which is in general 
use in all localities where the shop butchers are 
organized, and it is to be displayed in some con- 
spicuous place in all markets where union men are 
employed and union conditions prevail. We have 
found the shop card of great assistance in organizing 
those who have been timid about joining the union 
until they could see some advantage to be gained. 

In the matter of labor legislation we have, 
through the efforts of our organization and assisted 
by other members of organized labor, secured the 
enactment of a law for closing all meat markets on 
Sunday in the state of New York. Our organization 
in the state of Minnesota is making an effort to 
secure the same law in that state. 

The Packing Trades Council of Chicago, made 
up of delegates from 24 local organizations of our 
union in that city, is endeavoring to secure a child 
labor law. 

I firmly believe that no organization of workmen 
have secured as much benefit in a few years which 
they have been striving to build up an organization 
as the butcher workmen. 





OuR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST booklet for this 
year is forwarded to all patrons of the magazine 
without cost. Send us the names and addresses 
of those whom you think it might interest. 


SUBSCRIBERS in notifying this office of change 
of address should give the old address as well as 
the new one, in order that the change may be 
made promptly on our lists. - 
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These trade-mark crisscross |ines on every package. 
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Geneva Preserving 
Company 


GENEVA, NEW YORK 


PACKERS OF 


FANCY CANNED 


Fruits «4 Vegetables 


These Are Our Brands: 


BS Dae aa Sas 


THISTLE LAKE VIEW 
AURORA WHITE DAISY 
SENECA ARROW HEAD 
LOTUS HALCYON 





We guarantee them to be at least equal to 
anything of the kind on the market and 
superior to most. 









eS 


Francis Widlar Henry H. Hewitt 
Arthur L. Somers Philo D. Hudson 


iS 





F. Widlar & Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


Teas, Coffes 
and Spices 





56, 58, 60, 62 Bolivar Street 


CLEVELAND *¥ OHIO 
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ses 
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Proprietors of 


* §.R.and J.C. Mott Brands 


OF FINE 


Cider and Vinegar 


And Manvfacturers of 


{ 


= | 


APPLE PRODUCTS 


Seapets alc alc alas ralc alc palais) 


OFFICES AT 
497, 499, 501 WEST STREET 
New York 
MILLS aT 
Bouckville, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 
Holley, N. Y. Lansing, Mich. 
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PRINT CUTTERS. 


SECRETARY ERNEST J. Dix. 


print cutters of this country engaged in the 

cutting of print blocks or rollers used in the 

manufacture of wall paper and other decora- 
tive material held several meetings in New York, 
Philadelphia, and New Brunswick, these cities 
being the centers of the industry, to discuss the 
conditions of their trade. 

It was found that the trade was in a deplorable 
condition, the hours of labor extending from 10 to 
14 and 16 hours a day. The wages ranged accord- 
ing to the system of work, there being at that 
time piece work, contract work, working for a job- 
ber who secured work from the manufacturer and 
sublet it to the lowest bidder, who cut it at home 
under varying conditions, and then came the legiti- 
mate jobber and the manufacturer, who employed 
cutters direct. 

The many systems of working caused much 
dissatisfaction, and wages varied from $9 a 
week to $16, with all kinds of hours and condi- 
tions. 

It was finally decided to form a national organi- 
zation, to be known as the Print Cutters’ Associa- 
tion of America, for the purpose of correcting the 
existing conditions and to regulate the wages and 
the hours, so that a cutter could secure an Amer- 
ican living. 

A national organization was formed in December, 
1895, in New Brunswick, N. J., and by a united 
and untiring effort we forced all the work to be 
done in a shop separated from a dwelling, broke u 
the system of sub-contracting, positively prohibit 
piece work and Sunday work, and insisted on time 
and half time for all overtime, with the object of 
—? all overtime and to cause the work to 

spread among the many, and to lengthen the 
season, as it had got to be the custom with some 
employers to try to do a year’s work in six months 
by working day and night. This has been broken 
up by the adoption of this rule. 

We then gradually brought up the wages to 
about $16 a week. Then having demonstrated the 
usefulness and the strength of the organization, we 
increased the wages to $18 and then to $20 a week 
for 60 hours, claiming that a man who served five 
years’ apprenticeship at this business was worth a/ 
least $20 per week. This we established as the 
union rate of wages fora print cutter or putter- 
on, and laid down the rule that all appren- 
tices must serve five years in a-recognized shop, 


De. the month of November, 1895, the 





the same to consist of five or more men. 

We were very successful in getting the trade 
thoroughly organized in New York City and vicin- 
ity, New Brunswick, N. J.; Philadelphia, York, 
New Brighton, Pa.; Buffalo, Chicago, Sandy Hill, 
N. Y.; Jersey City, Union Hill, N. J., and vicinity; 
also in Massachusetts and Maine. 

Our organization at the present time is in a very 
vigorous and healthy condition, and while our 
work during the past two seasons has been bad, 
owing to the depression in the wall r business, 
the wages have been maintained and the union has 
lost nothing that had been gained. It is our pres- 
ent aim and object to try to effect an amalga- 
mation of all the trades in the business and to 
provide a fund to care for our members when out 
of work, 

These benefits just outlined were secured to our 
members by persuasion in some cases, by strike in 
others when it was absolutely necessary, but 
mainly by thorough and steadfast nization and 
the determination to better the condition of those 
employed in the industry. 

With the advent of a combination of wall paper 
manufacturers, a contract was entered into between 
that corporation and the print cutters which I am 
pleased to say was religiously kept inviolate until 
the dissolution of that corporation of employers, 

It was also our pleasure to be able to assist our 
brother cutters in Germany who were on a general 
strike for better conditions and wages. Our large 
financial contributions were the means of bettering 
their conditions to a great extent. 

Wealso were successful in having our work prop- 
erly classified under the tariff laws by the United 
States Treasury Department. 

Until October, 1902, our organization had been 
fighting its battles single-handed, and while our 
victories were many we felt that we were not doing 
our full share in the labor movement by remaining 
exclusive. We determined to take our place in the 
ranks along with our fellow-toilers and share our 
lot with them, realizing from our experience that 
only through unity of action could great results be 
accomplished; so we decided to seek affiliation 
with the A. F. of L., and on November 1, 1902, in 
New York City, we held our first convention under 
the charter granted by the A. F. of L. Under the 
name of the National Print Cutters’ Association of 
America, of the A. F. of L., we have started with 
renewed hope with our faces to the future. 
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IMPERIALISM IN LABOR. 


A. F. LIEBIG, GENERAL SECRETARY LATHERS. 


What are our conditions as 
they exist to-day ? We find with- 
in the last half century, yes, 
even longer, man has character- 
ized himself as an inventive 
genius. All kinds of automatic 
machinery has been invented for 
use along industrial lines. Re- 
sulting in what? With the use 
of this machinery we find every line of industry 
has been widely developed, the output of all kinds 
of manufactured products has been far more than 
doubled, building up for this country a foreign 
commerce greater in value than is controlled by 
any other nation. Let us see how much the pro- 
ducer of all this, the wage worker, is benefited by 
the change. 

One would naturally think with this vast devel- 
opment along all lines of industry prosperity must 
come on every hand, but it does not come to all. 
There are the few who through the usurpation of 
man’s inventive genius are using it as the means 
of piling up individual stores of wealth. To this 
poll the wage worker is being used by continually 
raising prices on the necess:ries of life and in the 
shape of rent, taxes, and similar burdens on one 
hand and the lowering of wages on the other. 

Of recent years this greed has become of such 
barbarous nature as to displace workmen in the 
factory by mere children, who are paid wages 
amounting to only a trifle, and forced to operate 
; eens in many instances from 16 to 18 hours a 

ay. 

This is a queer state of affairs, and there should 
be a reformation along industrial lines. Since 
man’s inventive genius has been the means of such 
material development, why should he not receive 
a just return? 

To unite all the working people of America em- 
ployed in every line of industry for their elevation 
and advancement, the A. F. of L. was instituted 
in 1881. 

With this organization are affiliated unions of 
every craftin the United States and Canada, and 
although it has been established only a compara- 
tively short time, much has been done to better the 
conditions of the working class by raising wages, 
shortening hours, and instituting sanitary condi- 
tions in workshops, securing the passage of labor 
legislation, and many other valuable things. 





In 1894 the A. F. of L. placed a bill before Con- 
es for a national holiday. The bill was 
signed by President Grover Cleveland, making the 
first Monday in September labor’s holiday, or 
Labor Day. 

Although organized labor does not advocate re- 
bellion or revolution, yet through an industrial 
and peaceful struggle it is endeavoring to doto-day 
what Abraham Lincoln and the = people did in 
1861—wipe out slavery. When chattel slavery went 
there still remained industrial slavery. 

Humanity is by nature selfish, but man has been 
endowed with reason. Through its power his hand 
is withheld from doing wrong. Therefore a man’s 
reasoning ability is weighed according to his con- 
duct. But how much reason is exercised by certain 
classes of employers to-day? So little that its 
weight can not be estimated. Some of them are 
beyond all sense and reason. 

Man’s selfishness has ever goaded him on to 
destroy the morality of government, to destroy 
freedom, and set up instead a despotic form of 
government, with wealth as the supreme power. 
This we find has been the selfish entition of man 
through the entire history of the government of 
all nations; and just as the history of a nation is 
continually repeating itself, so we find in our indus- 
trial conditions of to-day a parallel to the history 
of government and religion. 

To maintain the principles of free government 
has very often been the cause of fratricidal strife, 
bloodshed, and loss of life; but then would not 
even death be more desirable than an existence in 
this state of serfdom? So it is in the struggle to 
maintain the principle of industrial freedom. 

One grand object of organization will be thor- 
oughly realized when education becomes so wide- 
spread that every wage worker will see clearly why 
he should be a coaniiee of some union; when there 
will be known no such thing as a non-union man; 
when there shall be no disputes between unions of 
the same craft over jurisdiction, and when each in- 
dividual member of different crafts realizes that 
they are all bound together in one mighty organi- 
zation for the purpose of uplifting humanity in 
general—uplifting themselves mentally, morally, 
and physically by bettering their industrial condi- 
tion. When that day comes there will be found 
few employers who can hold to the old idea of 
industrial slavery. 
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‘*The Smile that won’t come off’ 


“More Quaker Oats” the Grocer said, 
“No other brand will do instead.” 
And o’er his kindly features spread, 


The smile that won’t come off 
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Help Yourself 


To and with The Only 
Natural Porous Food 
Made From Wheat 








Split, toast and try it as bread. A deliciouscom- 
bination with preserves and fruits. Makes ideal 
fruit short-cake and tempting dishes when combined 
with mushrooms, sweetbreads or vegetables. 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


Can Be Prepared In Over 250 Different Ways 


It is a remarkable fact that no other food 
takes the place of Shredded Wheat. This is 
true because in it the complete requirements 
of the body are found—the identical food coun 
terparts of the human organism—it's fersect 
food affinity. 


Cook Book artistically illustrated in colors, ‘The Vital Ques- 
tion,” sent FREE upon request. Address 


Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


Gavena Galloway, White Water, Wis., writes: 
**We use Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuitfor break- 
fast, as dessert for dinner, 
toast for tea, and for chaf- 
ing dish luncheons in the 
evening and would not be 
without it.’’ 








PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
Millions are eating Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 
Tastes good — because it is good 


Needs no cooking. Always ready to eat. 
Relished by old and young, sick or well. 


SOLD BY GROCERS 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD Co. - 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 





Great, crisp flakes of wheat, 
flavored with pure maple 
syrup, with a little fruit 


Makes a Delicious 
Dessert 


Unless you have tried it, you 
have no idea how delicious 
a combination is MAPL- 
FLAKE, with fruit and berries 
A tempting luncheon or supper 
dish. Not only delicious, but thor- 
oughly nourishing and _ satisfying. 
Being made from the whole wheat, 
it is just what the body needs for 
gaining and keeping a hearty, vigor- 
ous Strength. 
Ask Any Grocer, 16 Cts. a Package. 


HYGIENIC FOOD CO 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Adams’ Pepsin Tutti Frutti 








For Sale Everywhere 





UNIONISTS 
should use 


DR. PRICE’S 


TRYABITA 
FOOD 


not only because it is good 
but because it is 
UNION MADE 
None but ski’ied Union 
workmen employed, 
Look for UNION LABEL on 
every package. 


ACele-y Wheat Fleke 
Delicious and 
Appetizing. 





Endorsed by physicians and dietic experts, BECAUSE 
it furnishes proper nourishment for invalids and 
children as well as for the well and strong. 


TRY !T—Accept no inferior substitute. 
Ask your grocer to get it for you. 





PRICE CEREAL FOOD COMPANY, 
Battie Creek, Mich. 
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Cigarettes 
Mild # Sweet 








Absolutely Pure 
Union Made 
Not made by a Trust 


10 for 5 cents 





New England Tobacco Co. 
41-42 India Street 18 Well Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Rochester Stamping Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Makers of High-Grade Metal Specialties 





Tea Pots, Coffee Pots, Baking Dishes, Chafing Dishes, Trays, 
Tea Sets, Tea Kettles, Dish Pans, Wash Boilers, 
Galvanized Baskets, Etc. 





Ask Your Dealer for ‘‘ROCHESTER” GOODS 


ROCHESTER TEA Pot 
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Scranton Lace Curtain Company 


Manufacturers of NOTTINGHAM LACES 














J. Bens. Dimmick, President 
Henry Bevin, Jr., Vice-President CREIGHTON @ BURCH 
Paut B. Bein, General Manager Sole Selling Agents 
F. Lammor Bevin, Treasurer 
10-12 Thomas St., N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 


H. J. Haut, Secretary 








HENRY LIAEY & CO. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Trunk Makers » Bag Makers ~ Suit Case Makers 


QUALITY--STYLE—CONVENIENCE—Our Three Watchwords 





HENRY LIKEY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















BUFFALO LOUNGE COMPANY 
Lounges, Couches, Adjustable End Divans, 
Bed Lounges, Wardrobe and Bed Couches 


CATALOGUE TO DEALERS ONLY 


567-587 Exchange Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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COMPARISON If we make the Price 
IS A FRIEND OF Right and Guarantee 


the Goods, what more 


BOECKH’S a ee canwedo? # € #¥ 


Compare the flimsily made goods which consumers will not ask for the second time, and which 
are so much dead and wasted stock to the merchant, with Boeckh’s carefully made Brushes and 
Brooms, and you will find that comparison is a staunch friend of ours. 








WE KNOW OUR GOODS—Know that they will satisfy progressive 
dealers and critical purchasers. We boom business by offering 
business boomers. sz wt ot Js Js Js Jw & Jw st 











UNITED FACTORIES, Limited. Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 
Operating : Boeckh’s Toronto Factories, Bryan’s London Factories, Cane’s Newmarket Factories. 








Milton Bradley Company 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF 
Kindergarten Material, Drawing Supplies, 


Water Colors, Paper Cutters, 
and a great variety of Aids and Devices for Primary Schools. 
Also Publishers of Books for Teachers. 
SEND FOR OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE. 


The Bradley Water Colors Supplement our System of Color 
Instruction. 


Our No. A 1 Box is the best on the market for the price. It con- 





—_ — pans . = ay a — the = standards with warm 
and cool gray, and t r is 25 cents. Send for a full price list of 
BOX No. A 1. cater materiel. ee s ‘ . 

MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. SAN FRANCISCO. 





Grand Rapids WM. L. GILBERT 
Brass and Iron Bed Company CLOCK CoO. 


LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Al | K : n d S 


BRASS AND ENAMELED | Clocks and Timepieces 
IRON BEDSTEADS 


x 
CABLE AppRESsS, ‘‘OXONIAN, N. Y."’ 
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OFFICE AND FACTORY AT P. 0. ADDRESS, 





Junction G. R. & I. D., G. H. & M. and P, M. Rys. STATION B, WINSTED, CONN. 
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IN TOUCH WITH 2,000,000, WORKERS. 


[New York Herald, July 26, 1903.) 


HERE is a modest brick building just across 
from the Pension Department structure in 
Washington that has already become nota- 
ble in the labor history of the United States, 

for it may be called the nerve center which actuates 
the movements of an army of 2,000,000 workers in 
America, whose names are on the rolls of organiza- 
tions comprised in what is known as the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Across the front of the building is a sign bearing 
the title in huge letters ‘‘ Typographical Hall,’’ and 
there is no sign to indicate that the building is the 
headquarters of the great body referred to. As a 
matter of fact, however, from basement to top it is 
a little human bee hive, where the general officers 
of the Federation and their assistants transact the 
business of this body. 

The visitor who calls to see President Gompers is 
ushered into one of the smallest d2partments—a 
little office in one of the rear corners. Here he is 
greeted by a man who, judged from his appearance, 
might be taken for the pastor of some village con- 
gregation or for a school teacher in an educational 
gathering. He also reminds one in his dress and 
appearance of a member of the bar. 

From his manner a person would never think 
that Samuel Gompers for years wore the apron of 
a cigarmaker and with sleeves rolled up bent over 
his table in a tobacco factory. As already intimated, 
he has a scholarly bearing, but as soon as he begins 
to talk he displays an energy and decisiveness in 
conversation that are characteristic of the hustling 
merchant of to-day. And it may be said that these 
traits are contagious, for the Federation headquar- 
ters is truly a busy place from top to bottom, and 
the amount of work which is done is remarkable 
when one considers the force of employes and the 
limited facilities. 


A Hive of Activity. 


Mr. Gompers takes as much pride in showing 
any one interested through the various departments 
as the head of a model factory in his various shops. 
But a step from his own office is what might be 
called the correspondence room, where about thirty 
stenographers are sending out literally thousands 
of communications daily to various parts of the 
United States. Mr. Gompers’ own correspondence 
is dictated to his personal secretary, and the letters 
which are prepared in this room bear the signatures 
of the general secretary, treasurer, and other offi- 
cers who are located in the building. 

On the other side of his private office is his sec- 
retary’s room, which also serves as an anteroom for 
callers waiting to see him. Beyond it is the mailing 
department, where half a dozen clerks get out the 
numberless circulars, painphlets, labels, and other 
matter issued by the Federation. 


Hundreds of tons of literature are packed and ad- 
dressed in this room yearly, and its contribution to 
the postoffice material is by no means small. From 
this department the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
the organ of the Federation of Labor, is distributed, 
and from one year’s end to another it forms one of 
the busiest sections of the building. 

The front offices are devoted to the secretary and 
the editorial room of the magazine. It is in the 
latter that Mr. Gompers transforms himself for a 
day or two in each week to an editor and for the 
time being gives up his other duties. While there 
is nothing luxurious about the sanctum, it is equip- 
ped with things to save time and labor. One side is 
taken up with a well selected library. 

The president finds the services of a stenogra- 
pher valuable in preparing editorials and other 
articles, and dictates many of those of which he is 
the author. With a single assistant he performs 
practically all of the brain work of the FepERA- 
TIONIST, excepting the matter which is sent in from 
correspondents, But he is continually in touch 
with what is going on outside. The telephone at his 
elbow communicates with every apartment in the 
building, as well as the long distance service, so 
that he can talk to the secretary or treasurer or the 
head of a labor union in Pittsburg with equal 
facility. 

Even the basement is utilized, the office of the 
treasurer aud his assistants being located there, 
while the upper stories are devoted to apartments 
for committee meetings and store rooms. Alto- 
gether a force of fully 100 persons is required to 
keep the machinery of the Coodapeactions running, 
but it may be said that it moves as easily and with 
as little friction as the most up-to-date mechanism 
in the average factory. 

The truth is, Mr. Gompers is an organizer in more 
ways than oe. He is not only an expert in creating 
trade unions but in systematizing business, and 
the amount of work which is performed here by 
the employes would surprise many a merchant or 
manufacturer who prides himself on his own 
system. 

Sometimes in a day a score or more of men promi- 
nent in labor circles are callers at headquarters. 
The Federation really represents no less than four- 
teen hundred unions, and their presidents, business 
agents, and other officials are frequently obliged to 
come to Washington to have a personal conference 
with the head of the Federation. 

Mr. Gompers believes that ‘‘in a multitude of 
counsellors there is wisdom,” and is always open 
to suggestions from a member of »"~ union, al- 
ae the Advisory Council of the rederation is 
usually relied upon in considering the more im- 
portant questions which come up. This body meets 
at certain regular intervals, but is frequently called 
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together in special session to hearreports of organ- 
izers, to discuss labor difficulties which have some- 
times arisen, or perhaps to hear grievances which 
have originated between different organizations. 

The board includes not only Mr Gompers, but 
the six vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer. If 
the question concerns some special organization, 
such as iron and steel workers, railroad men or 
coal miners, the president and perhaps the general 
officers of the organization are summoned to Wash- 
ington to confer with the council, and it may be 
said that no question of importance is ever decided 
until it has been thoroughly investigated and dis- 
cussed, 

Usually the meetings of the council are held in 
a little rear room which constitutes Mr. Gompers’ 
office, and at the table which nearly fills it ieee 
been planned many a movement of national im- 
portance both to employer and employe. 

It was here that the Federation, through its coun- 
cil, gave its approval to the strike of coal miners, 
after listening to the arguments of President 
Mitchell. Telegrams sent from it have more than 
once suspended operations in industries where 
thousands were employed, and have literally par- 
alyzed traffic on railroad systems thousands of miles 
in extent. But it should be added that many a union 
leader has appeared before the council with a 
proposition for a strike which has been disap- 


proved and a substitute adopted which satisfied 
both employer and employe, without hardship to 
either. 


Personal View of Gompers. 


Mr. Gompers is a hard as well as systematic 
worker, and many days in the year in this building 
he ‘‘ puts in’’ more time than the Federation be- 
lieves its members should labor, but his duties do 
not affect his disposition. 

He is a keen student of human nature and can 
quickly guage the importance of his visitor’s mis- 
sion, usually before the latter has fully explained 
it. This enables him to transact such an amount of 
business in the comparatively limited time which 
he has 

Mr. Gompers has decided literary tastes, and the 
editing of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is really 
one of his recreations. Another recreation, how- 
ever, is photography. 

He is a camera enthusiast, and if this subject is 
broached he will discuss it as eagerly as he would 
the question of organizing a new labor union. But 
he is not lacking in proper dignity, in spite of his 
cheeriness, and this is one trait which has given 
him his present popularity in the labor world, 
although his remarkable skill in what might be 
called labor diplomacy is perhaps his chief char- 
acteristic. 





NEWS FROM FEDERAL UNIONS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Gilroy.— Wm. Hanna: 

Our members are well employed. Carpenters ob- 
tained the eight-hour day without strike recently. 
Our members patronize the union labels. 


Santa Rosa.—W. H. Orcutt: 

We won our strike for the eight-hour day with- 
out reduction in wages. The company first offered 
to compromise by raising wages to $2.25 per day, 
but we insisted on the $2 and eight hours, and 
gained both demands. 


ILLINOIS. 


Petersburg.—J. C. Batterton: 

Employment plentiful. Most trades are organ- 
ized. Brickmakers won their strike for increased 
wages and shorter workday. City ordinance was 
recently passed raising the wages of city laborers 
25 cents per day. 


Springfield.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

All union labor in demand. Employment plenti- 
ful. We are trying to get all unskilled laborers to 
join our union. All union Jabels are pushed. 


LOUISIANA. 


Jeanerette.—C. E. Allen: 

The working conditions in this vicinity are under 
union control. Employment steady for union men. 
The 10-hour system went into effect recently with- 
out strike. All members are actively pushing the 
union labels, 


New Iberia.—E. H. Lacroix: 
Nearly all trades here have organized. Employ- 





ment is steady. The 11-hour workday has been 
abolished in the shingle mills. 


MICHIGAN. 


Cadillac.—Henry M. Angell: 

All laboring men pretty well employed. Condi- 
tion of organized labor quite satisfactory; wages 
are good. We increased our membership by over 
200 new members recently. 


MISSOURI. 


Camden.—Ed. Foster: 

Every branch of labor in this place is organized. 
We are working to push the union labels to the 
front. 


Orrick.—E. Owen: 

Employment plentiful. Conditions very good for 
organized crafts. Wages have increased about 
twenty-five per cent. We are doing all in our power 
to form new locals in all trades. 


NEW YORK. 


Hadley.—E. H. Lawrence: 

We have secured time-and-half pay for overtime 
and double pay for holidays without strike. Em- 
ployment fairly steady. 


llion.—E. Y. Stewart: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. Employ- 
ment plentiful. There are no strikes or lockouts 
in this vicinity. Very good work is done for the 
union labels. We are pushing the boycott against 
the Continental Tobacco Co, Our membership is 
increasing. 
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Our Goods are made in Canada and we challenge the 


World. 
The Imperial Varnish & Color Co. 


LIMITED, 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





+* We use only First-Class Materials, and em- 
ploy only First-Class Labor.’’ 
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F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds 
Company 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
vt ot IN THE LINE OF ut ut 


“PURE LEAD AND ZINC PAINTS 
READY MIXED” 


Varnishes, Brushes, Etc. 


10§ AND 103 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Secy. and Treas. 


THE 
DAVID B. CROCKETT 


COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Varnish Specialties 


Eare the origi- = 

nal and only 
makers intheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
sive y our own, and after a formula which is an absolu e 
secret known only to this company. Asa result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 

OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 

others have taken advantage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such, as they are not in the same cliss with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. 1 and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Niagara Falls—Edward Glockling: 

Labor is pretty well organized. Work appears to 
be plentiful. Building trades have improved their 
hours in many instances. Good work is done for 
union organization. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Durham.—J. B. Page: 

Organized labor in good shape. Bricklayers, 
teamsters, and tobacco workers are busily employed, 
other trades slightly dull just at present. Our mem- 
bership is increasing. Organized labor booming. 
All unitun made goods are demanded. 


OHIO. 


Lorain.—C. S. Nichols: 

Conditions good. Stone and brick masons are 
about to organize. We have the 10-hour day and 
wages have increased 50 cents per day. 


Marion.—John C. Parker: 

All trades are fairly well employed. There are no 
strikes or lockouts to report. We are working to 
organize new unions. 


TEXAS. 


Houston.—Robt. Grapevine: 
Ail union men employed, but the unorganized 


are not in demand. Good work is done for the 
union labels. 


VERMONT. 


Essex Junction.—F. A. Wilkin: 

Work is plentiful. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs to report. Everything possible is done for 
union organization. 


‘ 


Middlebury.— Nelson Goss: 

All trades here are organized. Employment plen- 
tiful. Conditions good. There are no strikes in 
this vicinity. Wages have increased 10 per cent. 
We demand all union labeled goods. 


Proctor.—Wm. J. Wood: 

There is plenty of work in this vicinity. Wages 
are satisfactory. The organized are rapidly in- 
creasing in number. All union men patronize the 
union labels. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.—E. C. Cronis: 

Work steady for all union men. None but union 
men have recognition here. Nearly all workers are 
organized. There are no strikes to report. All union 
labels are demanded. 





FROM LOCAL 


BOILERMAKERS’ HELPERS. 


I. R. VARNER, Huntington, W. Va. 


This place is pretty thoroughly organized. Dur- 
ing the past year we have increased wages about 
20 per cent without strike. One strike has been 
settled in this vicinity recently. 


BOOTBLACKS. 
JOHN FREEMAN, Stockton, Cal. 


Employment plentiful. There are no strikes or 
lockouts. We are urging that the Chinese cooks be 
not employed in this city. 


M. DONNELLY, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Labor conditions good. Employment fair. There 


are no strikes in this vicinity. Our membership is 
increasing. All union labels are being pushed 


BOXMAKERS. 
FREDA LORTZ, Batavia, N. Y. 

Employment plentiful. We demand all union 
labeled goods. 

BUTTON WORKERS. 
FRANK C. REDFERN, WXochesler, N. Y. 

We are trying to organize all the local factories 
in our trade. Most trades here are organized. All 
possible work is done by our members for the 
union labels. 

CEMENT AND CONCRETE WORKERS, 
E. T. Hupss, Memphis, Tenn. 


We recently gained a reduction of one hour per 
day and an increase of five cents per day with- 
out strike. Nearly all trades here are organized. 
There is a sharp demand for skilled mechanics. 
All possible worx is done for the union labels. 


SECRETARIES. 


CLAY WORKERS. 
FRANK G. POLLOCK, Aansas City, Mo. 
Work is plentiful, and laborers seem to be scarce. 
After one week’s strike we won a 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages. There is a general demand for 


the union labels. 
DIE WORKERS. 
S. FRANK SHEEHAN, Lynn, Mass. 

All workers in our trade are union men. Bright 
prospects for employment in the near future. We 
obtained a dollar and a half per week increase 
without strike. A labor council will probably be 
formed here in the near future, 

EGG INSPECTORS. 
W. M. PARISs, St. Louis, Mo. 

All our members are employed with good con- 
ditions. We have increased wages over 16 per 
cent without strike. Our membership is increasing. 

EMBOSSERS AND DESIGNERS. 
HARRY B. DENCER, Coshocton, Ohio. 

Nearly all crafts are now organized. Employ- 
ment is plentiful. Since the first of the year wages 
have increased nearly 20 per cent without strike. 
We have a special committee working for the 


union labels. 
GRAVEL ROOFERS. 
FRANK ELFRING, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We have the eight-hour day. Conditions are 
good. Everything in our line is organized. Every- 
thing possible is done for the union labels. Our 
membership is increasing. 

HARDWARE EMPLOYES. 
JosEPH RYAN, Chicago, Lil. 
All local hardware houses with the exception of 
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GiuoRESTOLDING CRS. THE T. B. LAYCOCK 
eee ie ere eens COPS. MANUFACTURING 


ALL-STEEL SPRING BEDS, 

BRASS BEDSTEADS, 

EXCELSIOR MIXED HUSK, *LL-HUSK, 
COTTON-TOP, ALL-COTTON, WUOL, 
AND HAIR MATTRESSES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
CORNER TENTH STREET AND CANAL. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


COMPANY 





LARGE STOCKS FAIR PRICES 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS CO. 


Limited 


FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY 
MANTELS, GRATES, TILES 





97 YONGE STREET, TORONTO. 


FISK’S 
FELT WASHER 


will prolong the life of paper mill felts 





Correspondence Solicited 





FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SLIGH FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
Manufacturers 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 
aK 


FURNITURE MADE GRAND RAPIDS 
FAMOUS. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
FIXTURES CO. 


Show Case 
Manufacturers 














GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 





The “ Casler” 


Extension Bookcases and Sectional Files 


Are the best on the market and you 
should investigate them before pur- 
chasing anything in this line. If your 
dealer does not keep them, address, 


Horrocks Desk Company, Herkimer, N.Y. 





A COMPLETE AND HANDSOME NEW LINE OF 


Office Desks 


NOW READY FOR THE MARKET 
May We Send You Catalogue? 





THE QUIGLEY FURNITURE COMPANY 
WHITESBORO, NEW YORK 





WW. HoH. TERWILLIGER & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS 
AND DEALERS DEALERS IN 


Knitting Machines, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
REAR 22 DIVISION STREET. 


Burrs, and Supplies of Every Description. 
Specialties and Patented Articles. 


AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 
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two are organized. Our membership is increasing. 
We have secured an increase of $4.50 per week, 
time and a half for overtime, double time for Sun- 
days and all legal holidays, and a half day on Sat- 
urday the year round. 


HOD CARRIERS. 
HANS C. PEDERSEN, ferth Amboy, N./. 


We have won strike for an increase of 25 cents 
per day and eight and one-half hours per day ; con- 
ditions fair. We are doing our best to push the 
union labels to the front. During the past month 
we added 37 new members. 


Geneva, N.Y. 


Employment plentiful. There is a sharp de- 
mand for union men; no strikes or lockouts in vi- 
cinity. We are pushing all union labels. 


S. L. GRIMES, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


We have the nine-hour day at 25 cents per hour. 
Conditions good for all organized crafts. There are 
no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. City em- 
ployes have the eight-hour day. We always de- 
mand the union labels. 


JuaN U. DIAz, 


Very few idle men in this vicinity. Conditions 
are fairly good for all trades. There are no strikes 
to report. We are actively working for the union 


labels. 
HOSPITAL EMPLOYES. 
P. H. MARTIN, Willard, N. Y. 


There is plenty of work of all kinds. Nearly all 
nurses and employes here are members of unions. 
Our membership is increasing. We expect to se- 
cure increased wages after October 1. We urge all 
union men to demand the union labels. 


LABORERS. 
WILIIAM KE. Mites, Sheffield, Ala. 


Employment plentiful for all trades. Most crafts 
are organized. During the month we added 52 new 
members. The eight-hour day system is being en- 
forced wherever the trades have organized. All 
union Jabels are demanded by our members. 


MICHAEL O’HARA, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


J. SIMMONS, Savannah, Ga. 


We are making great efforts to get the unorgan- 
ized in line. Several locals have secured their de- 
mands without trouble. One strike was settled in 
favor of the union recently. The work for the 
union labels is pushed by all members of our 
union 


CHAS. HATFIELD, Brookfield, Mo. 


Employment plentiful and steady for organized 
trades. During the month we added 15 new mem- 
bers to our membership. We have reduced hours 
from 10 to 9 and increased wages 5 per cent., with- 
out strike. Every member demands the union 
labels. 


A. C. SWAIN, Kansas City, Mo. 


Employment plentiful. Nearly all trades are 
organized. We are increasing our membership. 
Several strikes have been settled in this vicinity 
recently. We are doing everything possible for the 
union labels. 
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Bayonne, N. /. 


Organized crafts in fine shape. Employment 
steady. We secured 14 new members during the 
month. We demand the union labels and push all 
A. F. of L. boycotts, 


DANIEL LANGAN, 


Middletown, N. Y. 


All our members are busily employed. We secured 
our demand for the eight-hour day and $1.75 per 
day, without strike. Our membership is increasing. 
All members demand the union labels. 


MATTRESSMAKERS. 
LEO F. ALBERT, Hamilton, Ohio. 


Work is plentiful, especially in our trade. We 
secured reduction in hours to 52% hours per week 
and an increase of 10 per cent. City plants now 
work the eight-hour day. We added 14 new mem- 
bers to our local during the month. 


MILK HANDLERS. 
Cc. D. MARTIN, Middletown, N. Y. 


Most trades are organized. There are no strikes 
or lockouts in this vicinity to report. We are 
working to push the union labels. 


PORTERS. 
FRANK SALAZAR, San Francisco, Cal. 

Employment good. There is a good demand for 
union men and women in all trades. There has 
been a general increase in wages, all unions secur- 
ing their demands without trouble. No strikes or 
lockouts to report in this vicinity. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


QUARRYMEN. 
EBER COLE, Stony Creek, Conn. 


We have won our strike, gaining recognition of 
union and the eight-hour day without reduction in 


pay. 
QUARRY WORKERS. 
FRED PHILLIPS, Albion, N. Y. 
Work is plentiful and wages are good Twenty 


new members were added to our local recently. 
Teamsters have formed union during the month. 


QUARRYMEN. 
FREDERICK GriFFitHs, S¢. Davids, Ont. 

All workers in our craft are organized. Employ- 
ment is plentiful. Wages have increased 10 per cent 
over last year’s wage. We demand the union labels 
on all cigars, hats, and similar goods. 


RIGGERS. 
Wo. BROOKS, St. Louis, Mo. 


Every union man working Conditions good for 
the organized crafts. We are doing everything we 
can to further union organization. We buy no 
goods without the union label. 


ROCKMEN. 
JAMES SHARPLES, 


L,. SUTTON, 


Scranton, Pa. 


Good work is done for union organization. 
Nearly all trades are organized and steadily em- 
ployed. Central labor union is working for the 
union labels, 
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THE YEAGER FURNITURE 
COMPANY 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PARLOR SUITS 


& NOVELTIES IN FURNITURE 





Allentown, Pa. U.S.A. 


DAN’L W. TOWER, Pres. 


GRAND RAPIDS 
BRASS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ARTISTIC 
Furniture Trimmings 
y 74 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED OF SPECIAL 
DESIGNS 


Telephone No, 1045 


156 to 166 Court St. | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





W. A. HUBBARD, Je. 
Pres. and Treas. 


FRED. S, MILLER, Secy. 


HUBBARD & ELDREDGE 
COMP ANY 


Formerly I. 1. Dewey Furniture Co. 


L. D. ELDREDGE, 
Vice-Pres. 





FA NC Y 
ROCKERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





CHARLES §. COX 
Vice-President 


H. L. JORDAN 
President 
THOS. F. GARRATT 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Michigan Chair Co. 





DINING AND CHAMBER CHAIRS, 
ODD CHAIRS AND ROCKERS, 
OFFICE CHAIRS, 

HALL SEATS AND GLASSES, 
LADIES’ DESKS 
MUSIC CABINETS, ETC. 





Corner Godfrey and Fifth Avenues 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


GEO. F. SINCLAIR, Sec’y and ‘rras. 
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REMEMBER 


Otto Coke 


LASTS AS LONG AS COAL AND 


COSTS LESS 


FOR 


THE FURNACE AND RANGE 


Fill Your Bins Now 
and Save Money 


=-.s> 


The New England 
Gas & Coke Co. 


95 MILK ST. # BOSTON 


Telephone, Oxford 1400 








Gas Stoves 
Gas Engines 
Welsbach Lights 


AND ALL 


Gas Appliances 

















SOLD AT COST 
4 


HUDSON COUNTY 
GAS CO. 








) PLAYING 
CARDS 


The Best 
25ce Card Made 
BEST QUALITY 
BEST PROFIT 


The American j 
Playing Card Co. | 








aetomanee Mich.| 4 














GAS RANGE 


with baking and broiling ovens, 
four top burners and simmering 
burner, swing doors. Guaranteed 
to do satisfactory work. Only 
$12.00. Price includes connections 
ready for use along the line of our 
mains. Ranges sold $2 down and 
$1 per month. 


INDEPENDENT WATER HEATER, $7.00 


Consumers 
Gas Company 
16 N. Fifth St., Reading, Pa. 


OPEN EVENINGS 
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Morris Machine Works 


BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. 








BUILDERS OF 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING MACHINERY 
STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES 


Representatives: 
HUNGERFORD BROS. & CO. 
39-41 Cortland Street, NEW YORK 
HENION & HUBBELL, 
61-69 No. Jefferson Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Ae 


a Na WANT 
sy ta. 


et 


BIGGEST 5¢ BAR 
BEST SOAP MADE. 


Save your Wrappers for Premiums. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LAUTZ BROS @ CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 











Labor’sChoice 
Whiskey 


ALL RYE! 
ALL UNION! 
ALL RIGHT! 





Each Bottle bears the A. F. of L. Label 
and nineteen other Trades 
Union Labels 


The Hamburger Co. 
CHICAGO. 
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JULIAN KENNEDY 











MECHANICAL 
ENGINEER 





PITTSBURG, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


LEWIS JONES & SON 





UNDERTAKERS 





No. 50 LAGRANGE STREET 


TELEPHONE, 665 OXFORD 





Competent Persons Always in Attendance. 
No Charge for Use of Our Private Chapel. 











MONG the many first-class Hotels of New York 
City, surrounding Madison Square Park, there 
is none better situated for the visitor than 


THE ASHLAND HOUSE. 


From the corner of 23d Street and 4th Avenue 
(half a block below) you can take a car for any Ferry, 
Depot, Theatre, Museum, Park, Store (wholesale or 
retail), Brooklyn and the new East River Bridges, 
General Post Office, or any other place of interest in 
the City. 

The Rapid Transit or Underground Road has 
made one of its Principal Stations at 23d Street and 
4th Avenue. 

One of the chief attractions of 


THE ASHLAND 
is its Restaurant, one of the bestin the City, and 
which enjoys 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


The house being conducted on the American and 
European plans enables GUESTS to have their choice 
of rooms, with or without board. 

Single rooms heated without charge. 


PRICES: 


$2.50 and $3.00 per day. 
$1.00 and upwards. 
Dinner, 7 5c. 


Rooms with Board, 
Rooms without Board, 
Breakfast, 75c. Lunch, 50c. 








HOTEL GARDE, 


OPPOSITE UNION DEPOT 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


AMERICAN PLAN 


$2.00 and Upwards per day. 











b 


STRICTLY TRANSIENT. 
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if you are thinking 
about ordering badges, 





we would advise you 
to write to the— 


KEYSTONE. BADGE. CO, vests cs" 
622-624 Penn Street, READING, PA. THe LABEL. 





The Batavia & New York 
Wood Working Co. 


Fine Cabinet Work 
and Interior Trim 


BATAVIA, NEW YORK 








produce good results 
only when they are 


NEW IDEAS 
PATENTED Srivings ond claims” 
INVENTORS. 8%, "ccommended t0 


call upon or write to 
us and be advised without charge how to proceed in 
obtaining protection for their improvements. 


Ratablished 1865. — WIEDERSHEIM & FAIRBANKS, 


Branch Office, 
Washington, D.C. 1232 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
FREE opinion as to Pee, Send 
for Guide Book.and What to Invent, 

finest publications issued for free distribution, Patents 


secured by us advertised free in The Patent Record. 
Samp_e Cory Frex. EVANS, WILKENS & CO- 
No, 666  S.ree., N.W., Wa wine uo. DC, 





The Three Cardinal Virtues 
in Sewing Machine Construction: : : 


SIMPLICITY *.* DURABILITY *.* RELIABILITY 


Are found in their Highest De- 
velopment and Efficiency in 
the ‘Reliable’ : : : 


DEMORE S T 


Take no substitute. If your local dealer 
does not handle them, write pirect TO 


Demorest Manufacturing Co. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

























BOX BALL 
COMPANY. 
INDIANAPOLIS. 






















Shipping Weight, 700 Ibs 
Length - - WO feet 
AF Width - - 3 feet 
E NEWAND POPULAR “\t Perfected and Developed 
GAME PLAYED BY a 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT,|| For further information 
CULTURE AND TASTE. address 
mercer] The Ameri 
Box Ball Co. 
be FASCINATING 
>. - ELEVATING Sole Manufacturers 
MUSCLE MAKING]! jadianapolis, - Ind. 
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THE SEST 


HAIR 
BRUSHES 


Have this Trade-Mark on the Handle: 


MADE BY 


GRAND RAPIDS BRUSH CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


D. W. WILBUR, President. 


D. W. WILBUR COAL AND LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale and Retail! Dealers in 


Coal, Lamber, Building Material, Drain 
Tile, Masons’ Supplies, Ready- 
Mixed Paint, Nardware, Etc. 
RETAIL YARDS: Hudson River, Foot of Pine Street. 


P. & E.R. R., Cottage Street. 14 Academy Street. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 


Sawing and Planing Mill Attached. 


M. H. POLK, Secretary. 





if Style, Fit, and Make are Wanted, 


LOOK AT THE 


M.B.&B. BRAND OF CLOTHI <6, 


as that Line embodies above qualities, 
and good values are guaranteed by 


MARTIN BLUMENFELD & BROTHERS, Makers, 
819-821 Washington Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








WHY NOT HAVE 
YOUR UNIFORMS 


MADE BY A LABEL HOUSE 


eee 
ASK YOUR CLOTHIER FOR 


S. ABRAHAMS & CO’S MAKE. 


John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 





RUGENE WALRATH, 


Manufacturer of 


Men’s and Boys’ 
French Balbriggan and 
Fancy Underwear. 


Address all Communications to 
RUGENE WALRATH, Little Falls, New York. 
RIVERSIDE KNITTING MILLS. 
SELL DIRECT. 








People’s 
Saving and Loan 
Association 


Pearl Street, Cor. Franklin Ave. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








eR 
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THE NORCROSS CO. 


Urinal and Plumbing 
Marble, Slate, Stone 


TRADE 


“EUCLID” 


MARK 
TRAYS AND SINKS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Rochester Box and Lumber 
Company 
Manufacturers of Packing Cases 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty 


Lumber 


Cor. Platt and Warehouse Sts. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





SCHOELLKOPF & CO. 


Tanners of 
Sheep Leather 


MAIN OFFICE AND TANNERY, 
PERRY AND MISSISSIPPI STREETS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Telephone, 311 Main 


The Geo. W. Knox 
Express Company 
1417 Penna. Avenue, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Baggage and Passengers 
Heavy Hauling and Erecting 
Freight Delivery Agents P. R. R. 


Furniture Hauling a Specialty 
STORAGE 


Estate of GEO. W. SNIDER JOHN W. ELSTUN. Mgr. 


Hide, Leather, and Belting Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE “VOLT” BELT 


AND OTHER 
OAK-TANNED LEATHER BELTING 


Dealers in Rubber Belting, Cotton Belting, 
Rubber and Cotton Hose and Mill Supplies 


No. 227 S. Meridian St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON 
Packing Boxes 


Kensington and East Boston Avenues 





79 to 89 Wister Street, 
Germantown 


PHILADELPHIA 


Lock Corner Boxes a Specialty. Hosiery Boards. 
Lapping Boards, etc. 
WHOLESALE LUMBER, Yard 1147 to 1151 Beach : treet 
Telephone 








$2.00 $2.00 


BLUE STEEL 


The best Razor ever made. Will shave any face 
that grows hair. Exchanged if not satisfactory. 





WAITE’S BARBER SUPPLY HOUSE 





4 BLANDINA St., UTICA, N. Y. 


St. Louis Office, 202 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


BENJ, F. HORN 


Manufacturer and Distribu'er of 


Staves, Heading, and Hoops 


Barrels and Coopers’ Supplies. 
Matched Carloads a Specialty. 


Offices, Shops and Warehouses, EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 








oo 
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WILLIAMS 
“Cantslip” 
Calks 


THEY ARE BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


And are durable, always sharp, drop forged from high- 
grade steel and rolled thread. Large wearing surface. No 
point to wear blunt. No special wrench needed. If you 
have found other makes of removable calks wearing out too 
fast why not try these? They are interchangeable with all 
other removabie calks. 
ARE MADE IN FIVE SIZES, VIZ: 5-8, 9-16, 1-2, 7-16, 3-8 
You always get there and back again with the WILLIAMS 
CANTSLIP CALKS, no matter how slippery the roads, 
NOTICE.—Makers and users of any calk that is an 
infringement on the patent rights of this company will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 


TRIED ONCE—USED ALWAYS 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY 


Sole Manufacturers and Distributers 
for the Williams Calk Company 
Sold to Horseshoers Only 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 




















The Dayton 
Malleable lron Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO 





High-Grade Malleable Iron Castings for Railroads, 
Car Builders, Agricultural Implements 
and Vehicles 





The 
Kelly-Springfield Road 
Roller Company 


STEAM ROAD ROLLERS 


Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


7-20-4 
10c CIGAR 
LITTLE GOLD DUST. Havana Filled 5c Cigar 





Boston Distributers: 
McGreenery & Manning, Cross and Fulton Sts. 
Louis Jeselsohn, 213 Hanover Street 


New York Distributers: A. H. Hillman Co., 94 Park Row 


R. G. SULLIVAN, Manufacturer 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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CLIFF PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 








ARTHUR C. HASTINGS 
Treasurer 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





ET TZER 


CURES ALL 


HERDACHES ‘10: 





Williams’ Shaving Stick, ° 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Roun a or Sous re), 
Shaving Tablet, 
Swiss Violet Shaving Cream, - 
Williams’ Shaving soap (Barbers’), 6 Round 
Exquisite also for toilet, 


rial Size) Williams’ Shaving feet & for Ba stamp 


The only firm in the world making a cone 
Ire USHAVING Seopa 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS co., __filestonbury, Ct. 


73, 


Sold] oom inde ey 


od 3 
{ Ss” 
0} na! Gan LSC. 
f ar 
F 7 
- x 


Baal liom 


Ch 


MSE SHOTS MUCCES. 








10 Cents! Postpaid! 


THE 


TRUST 


PROBLEM 


AND A 


SOLUTION 


BY 











Charles James Fox, Ph. D. 


JOHN W. LOVELL, Publisher 
35 W. Twenty-First St., NEW YORK 
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STRUNZ’S LABOR SAVING SOAP 
stRUNZ'. 


eni’4z, 





is the Purest White Floating Soap Made. 


Your money back if you are not per- 











fectly satisfied. 


ASK YOUR GROCER. 





HORN & HORN 
LUNCH 
ROOMS 


No. 1111 Market Street. 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
No. 304 E. Baltimore Street. 


CRUIKSHANK BROS. C0.’S 


Union Pickling and 
Preserving Works. 


PRESERVES, JELLIES, AND FRUIT 
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TALKS ON LABOR. 





[Commercial Tribune, Cincinnati, Ohio, July 17.] 
TALKED TO GLASS WORKERS. 


The coming to town oi President Samuel Gom- 
pers, of the American Federation of Labor, inter- 
ested all the glass blower delegates yesterday. He 
arrived on the morning train from Zanesville, and, 
after a few hours’ rest at the Denison, went in the 
afternoon to address the convention of the bottle 
blowers in G. A. R. Hall. He was given a rousing 
welcome by the assembled delegates, some three 
hundred in number, when he was introduced by 
President Denis Hayes. 

His address to the convention was taken up with 
the present labor situation in this country and the 
work of the American Federation of Labor. Matters 
are highly favorable at the present time to the task 
of advancing the labor cause, Mr. Gompers said 
and of improving the cdndition of the American 
working people. The opportunities for this, he said, 
are present, and it needs but wisdom and prudence 
to seize and utilize them. 

He referred specially to the efforts of the Ameri- 
ican Federation of Labor in averting strikes and 
settling differences between workers and employers 
without loss of time or production. This he con- 
sidered one of the best results accomplished for the 
labor cause Harmony and good will between work- 
ers and their employers are to be desired and pro- 
moted, Mr Gompers said, wherever there is dispo- 
sition to be fair and equitable, and strikes and 
lockouts are and should be the very last resort 
when differences get to be hopeless. 


Urged Unions Standing Together. 


Mr. Gompers complimented the bottle blowers 
on the signs of success evident in their organiza- 
tion, its growth and substantial standing. He urged 
them to sink all petty feelings in coming to a good 
understanding with the other branch of the craft— 
the flint-glass workers. Whi'e not touching on the 
question of consolidation of the two organizations, 
he urged them to maintain close relations and 
to stand together for their inutual interests wher- 
ever they can do so. 

Mr. Gompers was heard with much interest by 
the convention, and he received the personal greet- 
ings of a number of his friends among the dele- 
gates at the close. 

I do not think that the flurry or slump in 
stocks will affect the general business and indus- 
trial conditions of the country, said Mr. Gompers, 
in answer to a question by a Commercial Tribune 
reporter. I do not think that these present con- 
ditions of prosperity will be changed for the worse 
for another year at least. In fact, I do not believe 
there will come such a change inside of two years, 
if then. My opinion in this connection is not 
founded on surmise. Times are now prosperous and 


shops and factories are running full time, with 
plenty of orders ahead, as a rule. In addition to 
these conditions there are some extraordinary con- 
ditions which certainly, combined with the pre- 
vailing state of affairs, seem to guarantee a continu- 
ance of good times for a long period to come. 

Among the extraordinary movements or uncom 
mon works of improvement are the preparations 
for the World’s Fair in St. Louis; the building of 
battleships ; deepening of the state canals of New 
York, which alone involves an expenditure of 
$100,000,000 ; the building of the great subways 
in New York City; the construction of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’s great bridge and tunnel in New 
York, and many other almost equally gigantic un- 
dertakings. All of this means, of course, the em- 
ployment of labor, the consumption of goods and 
supplies of all kinds—or, in other words, good times. 

I am sorry my stay in Cincinnati has to be so 
short. They make it pleasant for me always, and 
coming here is a pleasure, but several important 
matters have to be attended to. Conditions here 
are satisfactory to the American Federation of La- 
bor, and we are not looking for trouble. No; I 
can not say anything on politics. The subject is 
out of my line. 

Previous to Mr. Gompers’ departure from the 
city he was the guest of the executive board of the 
Brewery Workers’ Union, now in session here, at a 
lunch at the Faust cafe. A pleasant feature of the 
occasion was the presentation of testimonials from 
the Brewery Workers’ National Union to Organizer 
Rist, President Hubert Marshall, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Joseph Valentine, of the Ironmolders’ Union, 
in recognition of their services in hehalf of the 
Brewery Workers. The testimonials are hand- 
somely illuminated and framed, and are very ar- 
tistic in get-up and appearance. Mr. Gompers 
made the presentation speech. 


[Daily Courier, Zanesville, O.] 
BEFORE THE RETAIL CLERKS. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, was given an enthusiastic 
greeting by the representatives of organized labor 
at Memorial hall Wednesday evening. 

The various labor organizations of the city took 
part with the visiting retail clerks in the parade 
given at 7:30. Several hundred men were in line 
and marched to music furnished by the Seventh 
Regiment and Bauer bands. 

Mr. O’Brien, on behalf of the clerks, embraced 
the opportunity offered to extend thanks to the 
citizens of Zanesville for their hospitality. 

When President O’Brien introduced Mr. Gompers 
the audience greeted the distinguished leader with 
a hearty round of applause. The speaker launched 
into an eloquent discussion of the labor problem, 
speaking in part as follows: 
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Your chairman has said that I could and would 
explain the trade union movement. This is a very 
large contract, and others are here equally compe- 
tent with me in carrying it out. 

I believe you would scarcely think it fair, con- 
siderate or courteous did I not refer to the labor 
movement as a movement representing the living, 
breathing, burning question of the hour; a move- 
ment standing for all that is desirable, noble, faith- 
ful, and truthful; a movement that stands for 
justice and humanity and against injustice; a 
movement that carries forward the struggles of all 
those gone before; a movement that has taken up 
the cause of the weak and oppressed; a movement 
that seeks to destroy nothing good in this world, 
that does not tear down; that reaches down to the 
depths of misery and helps to lift up the stricken 
and to bear their burdens; a movement that builds 
up a stronger manhood, a more beautiful woman- 
hood and which seeks to make life and the future 
of our children brighter, better, and happier. 

I am not blind to the progress that has been 
made. No one more gladly concedes this. The con- 
dition of the working people in the United States 
has materially improved. Homes are better, hours 
shorter, and compensation higher. But, on the 
other hand, if there be one man now who is will- 
ing to work, but can find nothing to do, to him our 
whole civilization is a failure and to him society 
does an injustice. 

The progress made has been most marked; but 
when we consider the wonderful progress in the 
world of wealth, the marvelous inventions of ma- 
chinery, the cheapening of manufacture by the 
application of steam and electricity, we say that 
the progress of the working people has not been 
commensurate with this advancement. 

Some tell us to be of good cheer, that we shall 

et what we ask in the sweet bye and bye. We want 
it in the bitter now and now. We admit that our 
condition is better than that of our forefathers, but 
we answer with Oliver Twist that we want more. 
They tell us we are never satisfied. To that we 
plead guilty and in that we are in no wise differ- 
ent from any other class of people. 

If you ask the man who earns $1 a day he will 
tell you he wants 10 cents more; the clerk who gets 
$6 a week, and earns it with considerable pride be- 
cause he or she is so much better than the common 
workingman, wants $1 or $2 more a week; the man 
who earns $3 a day wants 50 cents a day more, 
while the man whois worth $800,000 wants $200,000 
to make a million. The multi-millionaire wants the 
earth. 

We are not quarreling with the man who wants 
more, but you have no right to dip your pens in 
gall when the laboring man asks for more; when 
workers try to get their dues, which they are deter- 
mined to get and which they will get. 

We have had periods of industrial activity, fol- 
lowed by periods of industrial depression, when a 
large number of workmen have been unemployed 
and the tendency of wages has been downward. 
The employers then attempted to cut more and 
protests of employes were met with explanations, 
with editorials columns long, with statements 
from the pulpit that these things are all regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. The proposition 
is absolutely without foundation in fact, and I am 
ready to defend my position against all comers. 
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If this law is unchangeable, by what right do 
we now hear these same eminent authorities on 
economics say that the workingman is unjust and 
unreasonable in demanding a greater share of the 
prosperity we now enjoy? 

The merchant sets the price on his goods and 
sells them at his own figures. This is true on all 
commodities excepting labor and there the pur- 
chaser sets the price. Organized labor says this 
must come to an end. The workingman is deter- 
mined to have a voice in deciding the price and 
conditions under which that labor shall be bought 
and sold. 

In any country where workingmen are best or- 
—— you find the people better housed, clothed, 
ed, and educated, and employers most prosperous. 
The lowest wages are attended by the poorest or 
no organization, lagging business and a country 
that trails at the heels of civilization. 

I am not an old man in years, but I can remem- 
ber when few retail stores were closed in the even- 
ing or on Sundays. Clerks worked six and one- 
half or seven days a week from 7.30 a. m. to 10 p. 
m. Six years agoI went to Europe as a delegate 
to the British Trades Union Congress. I traveled 
through France, Belgium, and Holland and found 
the conditions there identical with those in the 
United States 40 years ago. The situation here now 
is the result of organization. Clerks may now marry 
and have homes and may, if they so desire, attend 
divine services on Sunday. 

As regards strikes, I agree that there ought not 
to be any interference with the lawful right ofa non- 
union man to work when, where, and for what he 
pleases. This carries with it the admission that the 
union man has this same right, and the same right 
to refuse to work when and where he pleases. You 
can not insist on the right for one and deny it to 
the other. 

I know of no power so effective to prevent strikes 
as organized labor. If it were not for these organi- 
zations you would find to-day, instead of strikes 
here and there, individuals resorting to any means 
to gain their ends, Organized labor discusses the 
situation, the conservatives are heard, wiser counsel 
prevails and strikes are averted. 

You will find to-day hours reduced and increased 
wages and organized labor extending north, south, 
east, and west, fighting at the doors of legislatures, 
demanding that the children be taken out of fac- 
tories, workshops, and mines and placed in the 
sunshine and in homes where they may grow mor- 
ally, physically, and intellectually, that they may 
be in position to meet the new conditions with 
which they will be confronted. 

The labor movement stands for all that is good 
and true, noble and holy, just and fair. The fair- 
minded employer has nothing to fear from organ- 
izations of labor. He who tries to cut the throat of 
his competitor in business, and would do it at the 
expense of the life blood of his employes, justly 
fears organized labor. 

We are engaged in a great work and are help- 
ing to make the country better. We want Amer- 
ica to be not only the granary but the factory of 
the world. We would make it in manhood 
grander, in womanhood more beautiful and in 
childhood more alert. Thus we would make 
this land of ours the beacon light of freedom 
and humanity. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE. 





“ ASSISTED” IMMIGRATION. 


J. ALBERT MATHEWMAN, ATTORNEY AT LAW, HAWAII. 


[When the Chinese exclusion bill. now law, was under 
consideration by Congress, we urged better safeguards than 
were enacted. We also asked for better protection against 
Asiatic coolie and peon labor. While the general immigra- 
tion bill was under consideration we endeavored to impress 
upon Congress the necessity for taking every precaution to 
surround the law with every safeguard in order to protect 
the American workingmen from contract laborers and 
assisted immigrants coming from anywhere which might 
otherwise have a tendency to undermine the conditions of 
American labor, American manhood, and American civiliza- 
tion. The articles and letters following are of interest, not 
only to the people of other United States possessions, but 
also to the people of our mainland to whose earnest con- 
sideration it is commended.—EpD.]} 


Honowu, H. T., July 7, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
423-425 G street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: By yesterday’s mail, 
I had sent to you an outline of a case that is now 

nding in the U. S. district courts, that of a suit 
Caer brought by Frederick V. Berger, of Hono- 
lulu, against one E. Faxon Bishop, representing 
the planters’ association, according to the immigra- 
tion laws passed under the act of March 3, 1903. 

In this case is to be decided a very important 
point, in fact, it is a sort of test case, as the planters 
will take the matter to the highest tribunal, if de- 
feated; therefore it behooves us to keep track of the 
decisions rendered in this case, both here and in 
the mainland, as according to the law under sec- 
tion 5 of the act of March 3, 1903, it is unlawful 
for any person to encourage or solicit migration or 
import any alien to the United States, and on that 
law the suit was brought, and if the case goes 
against them they will take it to the next court 
for decision. 

I am making you acquainted with the facts of 
the case, so if it is brought to your notice, at some 
future date, you will be familiar with the facts, and 
as the issue is of importance to the laboring man at 
large, we must be on the lookout, for any move- 
ment that may be put forward to open the doors of 
the United States to the entrance of Asiatic labor, 
and if the parties interested can commence by 
making the Hawaiian Islands the stepping stones 
to the United States for that class of labor, they 
must be watched, and if caught they should be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. 

When Commissioner General Sargent was here 
he saw perhaps more than he could have learned 
by writing as to the labor question, and when his 
report is made public, if such is done, I hope that 
_ will send me a copy, if it is possible for you to 
do so. 

The papers of the case that were sent to you were 
obtained from the parties interested in the case, as 


it was impossible for me to get the proceedings of 
the case from the press, as they were not given 
much prominence, owing to their being asked not 
to publish too much of the evidence of the suit ; so 
I asked for any data that could be obtained, and 
the letter under separate cover explains the case. 

You can use any information that is of interest in 
this case, so far as you see fit, as the parties inter- 
ested wish to have this brought to the notice of the 
working men through the American Federation of 
Labor, as they look upon the matter as of great im- 
portance, and it can not have too much publicity. 

Allow me to thank you for the copies of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, and also to compli- 
ment you upon so interesting a magazine, pub- 
lished in behalf of organized Bane. and with such 
sound teachings, as contained in the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, as the cause of the workingmen 
is bound to receive recognition, and the gap be- 
tween capital and labor abridged. 

I am, fraternally yours, 
CaRL M. Taylor, 
Sec. Honolulu Trades and Labor Council. 


Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

Srr: In accordance with the suggestion of Mr. 
Carl M. Taylor, secretary of the Labor Council of 
Honolulu, I have the honor to transmit herewith a 
brief statement of ‘‘the Korean cases,’’ now pend- 
ing. The fight in these cases is not so much on the 
facts as on the law, although every step is being 
hard fought. It is claimed by the defendant, among 
other things, that the present immigration law is 
unconstitutional. For this reason, as well as be- 
cause of the other matters involved, it seems a cer- 
tainty that the American Federation of Labor will 
consider these cases as of vital concern to its welfare 
and the maintenance of those principles for which 
it has always contended. 

Allow me to state that a reading of the new law, 
together with the record of the board of special in- 
quiry, shows conclusively the flagrant violation of 
the law for which the suits were brought. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN ALBERT MATHEWMAN, 


On May 25, 1903, there were filed in the United 
States District Court for the Territory of Hawaii 
113 separate suits concerning the assisted importa- 
tion of that number of Koreans to work on the 
sugar plantations of Hawaii. These suits were 
brought against E. Faxon Bishop, representing the 
planters, by Frederick V. Berger, of Honolulu, 
under section 5 of the act of March 3, 1903, allow- 
ing any person to sue for and recover $1,000 for 
his own use upon proving a violation of the law. 
The new law differs materially from the old one, 
in that now no contract has to be shown, and it 
is made illegal to assist even skilled labor. 
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It is freely rumored, and even boasted, in Hono- 
lulu, that the only reason why an investigation 
of the Korean importation has not been pushed 
by the Attorney General’s Department is to be 
found in the pull which the Hawaiian planters 
have at Washington. It was this phase of the 
question which so much provoked Mr. Sargent, 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, on his 
recent visit to the islands. The planters’ associa- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands can hardly hope to 
maintain that the immigration law has not been 
violated, especially after the damaging evidence 
given by Mr. Bishop before the board of special 
inquiry convened to investigate this particular 
matter. It expects, however, to exhaust both the 
patience and the resources of the plaintiff by 
prolonging litigation, well knowing the limited 
means now at the disposal of its opponents. 

It is openly contended by some of the Hawaiian 
a that, while an immigration law of this 

ind may be well enough for the mainland, still 
it is disastrous to the new territory, and, if they 
have to choose between a violation of federal law 
and the ruination of the sugar industry, they will 
unhesitatingly prefer the former. 

The defendant pleaded in bar to these suits 
that the matters therein involved had already 
been fully considered and passed upon by a board 
of special inquiry, whose decision was final. This 
oe has already been overruled by Judge Estee. 

he developments in and after the trial of the 
plea in the bar showed clearly the incompetency 
of Mr. Stackable, collector of the port of Hono- 
lulu, and ex-officio, local commissioner of immigra- 
tion, and also certain conduct on his part which, 
to say the least, was questionable. 

In the first place, from March 3, 1903, up to the 
bringing of these suits, not a single board of special 
inquiry had been constituted according to the plain 
directions of the law. About May 15, in response 
probably to a message from Honolulu, a cablegram 
was received here from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury making an appointment of three per- 
sons to serve on future boards of special inquiry. 

There had been five on these boards under the 
old law, the appointments having been made by 
the Commissioners-General of Immigration. In the 
second place the ‘‘ personal history sheets’’ of 
these Koreans, all answered, signed, and sworn to 
by the aliens themselves, were indorsed by the im- 
migration officials as follows: ‘‘Assistance admitted 
by Mr. Bishop.’’ Notwithstanding this finding, the 
matter was hushed up, and the 113 aliens, only two 
of whom were called before the board of special 
inquiry, were admitted. 

At present a demurrer to plaintiff's complaint 
is under consideration by the court, the probabili- 
ties being that the plaintiff will be allowed to amend 
by setting out the particular acts of solicitation and 
assistance. At the plaintiff’s motion, the complaint 
in each case has already been amended by settin 
out the true name of the Korean who was assisted. 

A lack of funds handicaps the plaintiff in pre- 
paring for the trial on the merits, but the record of 
the case is already in such condition us to warrant 
that even if victory should not be secured in the 
district court, it would be on appeal, provided the 
plaintiff can find means to meet the necessary ex- 
penses. 

It is contended by the defendant that the law is 
unconstitutional, and, for that reason, these cases 
involve the very existence of the immigration law. 
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In the District Court of the United States in and for 
the District and Territory of Hawaii. 


Frederick V. Berger, plaintiff, vs. E. Faxon 
Bishop, defendant. 


COMPLAINT. 


Comes now the plaintiff above named and com- 
plains of the defendant above named and for cause 
of action shows as follows: 

(1) That, continuously from November ist, 1902, 
or thereabout, up to May ist, 1903, the defendant 
did knowingly encourage and solicit the migration 
and importation to the United States of America, 
to wit, to Honolulu, in the Territory of Hawaii, 
from a foreign country, to wit, the Empire of 
Korea, of one John Doe, 14th, a foreigner and alien, 
being a Korean, whose true name is unknown to 
the plaintiff, wherefore such fictitious name is used, 
to perform labor and service in said Territory of 
Hawaii. 

(2) That, in pursuance of, and after, such en- 
couragement and solicitation, the defendant con- 
tinuously between March 3rd, 1903, and May ist, 
1903, did knowingly assist the migration and im- 
portation of said alien into said United States of 
America from said Empire of Korea, and, on or 
about April ist, 1903, did knowingly prepay, or 
cause to be prepaid, the transportation of said alien 
between the countries aforesaid. 

(3) That, in pursuance of, and after, such en- 
couragement and solicitation, said alien did migrate 
and, on May ist, 1903, did enter said Territory of 
Hawaii. 

(4) That, after entering said Territory of Hawaii, 
as aforesaid, said alien did perform labor and ser- 
vices therein. 

Whereby and by virtue of the statute in such case 
made and provided, said defendant has forfeited to 
said plaintiff the sum of one thousand ($1,000) 
dollars, and by virtue of said statute an action has 
accrued to said plaintiff to recover of said defend- 
ant the sum of one thousand ($1,000) dollars for 
said plaintiff's own use and benefit. 

Wherefore, plaintiff prays judgment against said 
defendant for said sum of one thousand ($1,000) 
dollars, with his costs herein expended. 

Dated, Honolulu, May 25th, 1903. 


Attorneys for Plaintiff. 

United States of America, 

Territory of Hawaii, ss. 

District of Honolulu. j 

Frederick V. Berger, being first duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, says that he is the plaintiff in the 
above-entitled action; that he has read the fore- 
Sey pee and knows the contents thereof, and 
that he believes the same to be true. 











Subscribed and sworn to before me this 25th day 
of May, 1903. ae 
Notary Public, District of Honolulu. 


Hono, Hawa, May 5, 1903. 
Meeting of the board of special inquiry convened 
to consider cases under the alien immigrant laws 
held by the immigrant inspectors for special ex- 
amination, at which there were present J. K. 
Brown, J. W. Short, A. C. Ridgway, M. H. Drum- 
mond, and R. C. Brown. 
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THE ALBANY TRUST 
COMPANY 


452 AND 454 BROADWAY, 


ALBANY 
CAPITAL - - - $300,000.00 
SURPLUS - - - 285,000.00 
DEPOSITS - - - 5,500,000.00 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
SUBJECT TO CHECK. 





JOHN D. PARSONS, JR., PRESIDENT. 
GEO. P. HILTON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

F. A. MEAD, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

GEO. C. VAN FUYL, Jr.,SEC’Y AND TREAS. 
C. H. BISSIKUMMER, Asst. SECRETARY. 
R. J. Le BOEUF, Council. 


Che National Commercial Bank 
of Albany, fh. Y. 


ROBERT C, PRUYN, Presipenrt. 
GRANGE SARD, Vice-Presipent. 
CHARLES H. SABIN, Vice-Presipenr. 
EDWARD J. HUSSEY, Casuier. 
HUGH N. KIRKLAND, Asst. Casuier. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital $500,000.00 
Surplus 1,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 106,499.56 
Circulation 394,400.00 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual $4,191,618.22 
Banks 6,150,786.35 10,342,404.57 


$12,343,304.13 





THE 


RIGGS NATIONAL BANK 


OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CAPITAL - = = 
SURPLUS - = = 


31,000, 000 
1,080,000 


EXCHANGE ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
FRANCE, AND GERMANY. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 


AVAILABLE IN ALL FOREIGN PARTS. 
BANK COLLECTIONS. 

ORDERS FOR INVESTMENTS. 
STOCKS AND BONDS. 





A FEW INTERESTING FACTS 


In Connection with the Business of the 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


The Company of the people, By the people, 
For the people. 


321 
6,938 


THE DAILY AVERAGE 
OF THE COMPANY’S 
BUSINESS DURING 
1902 WAS 


Policies Issued . . . 


New _ Semranes 
en . $1,364,481.84 


Payments to Policy- 


| Claims Paid 


holders and audi- be 
tion to Reserve 87,432.27 


Increase in Assets 47,422.40 





The METROPOLITAN will insure every healthy 
member of your family between ages 1 and 70. 

It will issue insurance on a single adult life at a 
weekly premium of 5 cents, or any multiple thereof, 
or it will issue up to $100,000 at an annual premium. 

Full particulars regarding the plans of the MET- 
ROPOLITAN may be obtained at its Home Office, 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Mr. E. Faxon Bishop, being called before the 
board as a witness, testified as follows: 

Mr. Brown. I have to state that the reason these 
cases were brought before the board is an admis- 
sion that they were assisted immigrants. What we 
want to find is whether, in pursuance of that as- 
sistance, there is a contract to perform labor, and 
you knowing a good deal about the case, we would 
like you to state fully the conditions as you under- 

. stand them under which these people were 
assisted. 

Mr. Bishop. To begin with, acting under infor- 
mation which came from the Treasury Department 
some time ago to Secretary Cooper, of the terri- 
tory, in a letter from Mr. Taylor, one of the assist- 
ant secretaries, I went over to Korea last year to 
see if there was a class of agricultural people there 
that would voluntarily emigrate to this country, 
and to learn what I could about the people, their 
habits, industry, etc., and it was made clear to me 
that there were people who would voluntarily come 
here if they could get here, and would be glad to 
better their condition by emigrating, and arrange- 
ments were made with the banking institutions 
over there to pay the passages of any voluntary 
immigrants that wanted to come to Hawaii. The 
contract feature of the thing was very clear to 
some of the foreigners there that I had dealings 
with, and they understood, and it was absolutely 
and thoroughly understood, that they could not 
go to the United States under contract, and, fur- 
thermore, made clear that we would not entertain 
anything of the kind; that we did not propose to 
get mixed up with the authorities in any way, 
shape or manner, and that it had to be absolutely 
voluntary, and that is what it is. These people 
have not been so much as solicited to come to this 
country or informed what wages they can get here, 
or that they can get employment at all. What they 
know is what other people have done in Hawaii in 
former years—Japanese and Portuguese. In this 
letter of Mr. Taylor he says: ‘‘ The paying of four 
for an alien while ordinarily looked upon as a sus- 
picious circumstance, tending to create an impres- 
sion that there may be a contract expressed or 
implied, is not, however, conclusive evidence, and 
if satisfactory testimony can be adduced that there 
has been no violation of the contract labor law, 
applicants are entitled to admission, provided they 
do not belong to the excluded classes.’’ With these 
people there is not the semblance of a contract in 
any shape or form. After they get here not one five- 
cent piece is deducted from their wages in pay- 
ment for their fare, and they are just as free when 
they come ashore as you and I are. They come 
voluntarily and we have given them employment, 
and if they see fit to throw up their jobs and come 
to town we have no control over them. 

Mr. Brown. Some of these people, Mr, Bishop, 
nearly all we have examined in detail, mention 
having signed some sort of paper when they got 
their return check. Can you tell us anything 
about that ? 

Mr. Bishop. All I know is that money is ad- 
vanced by the bank to them in the shape of a loan. 
Some of them I think have stated that they bor- 
rowed the money to come here on, have they not? 

Mr. Brown. I don’t think that my examinations 
have disclosed that. The condition on which the 
loans are made, do you know what? 

Mr. Bishop. I suppose we deposit part of it. If 
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they take their notes they expect to recover that 
some time, but so far as we are concerned we have 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Brown. You put up the passage—the actual 
passage. The return check they provide them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Bishop. Yes, or negotiate a loan there. 

Mr. Brown. The terms of the loan you do not 
know? 

Mr. Bishop. No; I don’t know. I assume, 
though, they borrow it of the banks, and maybe 
the banks may establish a branch here some time, 
the same as the Japanese have. 

Mr. Brown. I have to apologize for opening a 
letter that was addressed to you, and I hand it to 
you now, and ask you what you understand by 
that and why it should have been written. 

(Letter as follows:) 


Toys KAISEN KAISHA 
(Oriental S. S. Co.), 
S. S. “Nippon MARuv.” 


E. F. BisHop, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

DEAR SIR: I beg to advise having canceled No. 
424, Choi Chang Pok ; No. 440, Kim Eui Chin; No. 
441, Ow Paik Nok; No 448, Kim Young Sun; 
449, Ye Duk Sam; No. 453, Kim Chee Man; No. 
462, Kang Suk Choon, on account of Tracboma at 
Nagasaki ; making es 113 adults, 1 fare, 
2 free. Yours faithfully, 

D. W. DESHLER, 
Per F, GOSTREMEDIOL, 

Mr. Bishop. Well, the reason it was written is 
this: I have been acting, without any special au- 
thority, with the bank in Chemulpo, which has the 
making these advances in hand, and this is appar- 
ently written by some representative of theirs—I 
never heard of him before—advising that certain 
men were rejected at Nagasaki by the medical 
authorities. 

Mr. Brown. The board may understand that the 
reason that was written to you was that you might 
know that those people simply were not coming? 

Mr. Bishop. I had a letter from Mr. Deshler, 
who is the financial agent on this thing. When 
they get to Nagasaki they are examined by the 
United States authorities there. I presume when he 
found that these people were rejected he simply 
notified me that they had been rejected. 

Mr. Brown. One of the features of that letter 
that seems strange to me was why you should be 
notified of the number of these people who could 
not come. 

Mr. Bishop. Simply this. That the Deshler bank 
wants to know where these people are, and after 
they come here and are passed by the immgration 
bureau I generally advise them where they have 
gone to so they can keep track of them, send their 
mail to them, etc. 

Mr. Brown. You have an office in Chemulpo? 

Mr. Bishop. No, we have no office there; we 
have correspondents there—the Deshler Bank of 
Chemulpo. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Deshler then acts as your agent? 

Mr. Bishop. He has never been a our 
agent. We simply deal with him as a banker. 


Mr. Brown. He agrees to furnish them the 
money ? ; 

Mr. Bishop. He agrees to furnish them the 
money. 


Mr. Brown. When Mr. Deshler loans the money, 
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AN ACCURATE KNOWLEDGE 


of words(including thoseofmost 
recent origin), noted people, 
geographical terms, persons and 
places in fiction; and many other 
subjects may be obtained by con- 
sulting the recentlyenlarged 
WEBSTER:S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
The. One Great’Aathority 
of the Government; the Courts, 
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speaking World. Get the t 
Let'Us Send You Free 
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The 
Edison Phonograph 


makes it possible to have music in every home. 
It is made in nine styles, from $10.00 to 
$100.00. The Standard and the Home are the 
popular Phonographs. 

Dealers will furnish catalogues and full 
information about this great amusement-maker. 
Edison Records enable you to have all the latest 
music as fast as it appears. 

All Genuine Edison Phonographs and 
Records bear the signature of Thomas A. 
Edison. Ask for these and take no others. 


If you cannot get catalogues, write to 


National Phonograph Company, 


Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ANTWRP, BELGIUM LONDON, ENG. 





The Cleveland Gas and Electric 
Fixture Company 


Designers and Makers 


GAS, ELECTRIC, AND 
COMBINATION FIXTURES. 
SPECIAL DESIGNS AND 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


Staple Brackets and Fittings, Electric 
Sockets and Holders, Brass Casing, 
Incandescent Lamps, and General 
Supplies in Stock for Immediate De- 
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Trade. 


The Cleveland Gas and Electric 
Fixture Co. 
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78-84 SENECA STREET, 





THE 
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DISTANCE 
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EFFICIENT 
ECONOMICAL 


American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 


15 Dey Street, 


New York. 











does he require any endorsement from the Plant- 
ers’ Association, or any authority from them; do 
they guarantee that the money will be repaid to 
them ? 

Mr. Bishop. We guarantee to pe, the expenses 
and commission in addition to the bank there for 
getting these people here. 

Mr. Brown. You agree to pay the financial ex- 

nses? 

Mr. Bishop. Yes, cost of passage and their expenses 
in connection with it. That bank is not doing busi- 
ness for nothing. We have to pay them a commis- 
sion for what they do. 

Mr. Brown. Now, when a Korean wants to come 
here, to whom does he apply there? 

Mr. Bishop. To the Deshler Bank. 

Mr. Brown. It is known that the Deshler Bank 
can give them information ? 

Mr. Bishop. It is known by word of mouth. I 
told them when I was there they could not even 
advertise. What he says to the people is a simple 
narration of what other nationalities have done by 
coming to Hawaii. He says the Portuguese and 
Japanese have done well there and do well and 
prosper and come home and often return to Hawaii 
a second time and appear to make money and the 
chance is open tu Koreans to goif they want to go. 

Mr. Brown. Then if Mr. Deshler or any one else 
has gone beyond the mere fact of giving them in- 
formation and said to them that when you get to 
Hawaii the Planters’ Association will employ you, 
he has done it without your authority ? 

Mr. Bishop. Absolutely. And he has never said 
it. He may have made a statement of that sort to 
an interpreter who might be classed as a skilled 
artisan, but he never said it by any authority and I 
know him well as a man who stands as high as any 
man out there. 

Mr. Brown. A number of these immigrants have 
said to me that they have signed this agreement in 
the office of the Planters’ Association in Chemulpo? 

Mr. Bishop. There is no such place as that. 

Mr. Brown. Do you think that means in the office 
of the Deshler Bank ? 

Mr. Bishop. I think that is what it does mean, 
but the ordinary Korean is so stupid and the pass- 
ing of the question would account for that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Brown. Do they come here with any under- 
standing that you will employ them for any length 
of time? 

Mr. Bishop. They don’t come here with any un- 
derstanding that we will employ them at all. There 
is no understanding. The Deshler Bank generally 
sends one man who can speak a little English but 
he is not under any agreement any more than any 
one else. . 

Mr. Brown. These immigrants state that they 
are going to get 34 yens a month—that that was 
promised them. That was a portion of this agree- 
ment they sign. 

Mr. Bishop. All they sign is a note for this money 
they get; they are assisted and we fell quite justified 
in assisting them. You need not go any further on 
the assisted part of the thing; the contract part of 
it I am afraid you will have a long, laborious task, 
and then you would not find it. I can assure you on 
my oath and honor that the Planters’ Association 
which I represented over there had not had any- 
thing to do with making contracts. We had this 
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letter which I wish to introduce as part of my evi- 
dence, and we felt justified in assisting these people 
under the statement of that letter. 

Mr. Brown. You had a copy of this letter before 
you went to Korea? 

Mr. Bishop. I had read it and knew the contents 
of it. It was on the strength of that letter that we 
made the arrangement for the assistance of these 
people. 

Mr. Bishop excused. 

Motion made and carried that the board adjourn 
until May 6. 

MARGARET E. THOMAS, 
Clerk of Board of Special Inquiry. 





A WORD FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 


July 21, 1903. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: It is a lamentable fact that our 
bureau has no statistics as to organized labor, or 
as to the work performed by it. This is to be 
accounted for by perfectly natural causes. 

The growth of statistics among the organizations 
has been silent and imperceptible. Suddenly a 
tremendons mass of figures, carefully and system- 
atically tabled, is realized to be in possession of 
these labor organizations. This information need 
only to be gathered officially by our bureau to 
compile a most interesting and valuable public 
record. 

A further reason for our seeming failure in this 
matter has been the rapidity with which your 
American Federation of Labor has expanded. This 
development has surprised public attention and 
found most statistical bureaus unprovided for the 
garnering of so vast an acreage and voluminous 
a crop of facts as your organization has produced. 

I am pleased to say to you that the bureau of 
statistics of Pennsylvania is deeply interested in all 
things which pertain to industrial conditions in 
this state, and the presentation of every atom of 
economic evidence which ought to be preserved, 
not only for present public use but for the future, 
and the history yet to be written of this great 
commonwealth. 

This bureau is earnestly concerned in the welfare 
of our people and the preservation of all facts and 
figures which, when analyzed, will illustrate and 
illumine the simple story of American enterprise 
and American labor. 

If the officers of federated labor in our state will 
co-operate with us and promptly return the labor 
blank we shall yet provide for them, we will ac- 
cumulate material thereby for our annual report 
for 1903 of great value to all concerned, and from 
which, should you desire, I will be pleased to ex- 
press some deductions for your magazine next year. 

In the meanwhile, it will greatly facilitate our 
bureau’s plans if you will join your influence with 
our purpose and encourage such co-operation on 
the part of all organizations affiliated with and sub- 
ject to a federation of labor in Pennsylvania. I 
shall be gratified to hear from you at any time. 

Hoping for you a successful Labor Day edition, 
I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 
ROBERT C. BAIR, 
Chief Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Industrial Statistics. 
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UNITED CLOTH HAT AND 
CAP MAKERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 


MAIN OFFICE, 66-68 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
NEW YORK city 


Seware Loose labels 
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Bogus and hands of 
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Imitation are 

Labels. counterfeits. 





The only genuine Label indorsed by American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Organized Labor 
in general. 


UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





HEN you are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or stiff, 

see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in it, 
The Genuine Union Label is —— on the four edges 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a hat 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail stores 
are counterfeits. Unprincipled manufacturers are using 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. The 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., is a non-union 


concern. 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President, 


Orange, N. J. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, Secretary, 
797 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, =". ™ 
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WEAVER ORGANS 
PIANOS 


Before the Public Over 
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Absolutely guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
Manufacturers, YORK, PA. 











JACOB REED’S SONS 


1412-1414 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Founded 1824 by Jacob Reed 


UNION MADE UNIFORMS 


Letter Carriers, Bands, Police 
and Fire Departments. 
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Ask Your Dealer for 


Union Made Neckwear 


Manufactured by 
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583-587 Broadway NEW YORK 
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J. S. Bracken, Vice-President 
J. Kemtz, Jr., Treasurer 


Georce Beatty, President 
IN. BurGstreser, Secretary 


Federal 
Glass Company 


Manufacturers of 


Lime Blown Tumblers 


Plain and Engraved 


PRESSED TUMBLERS 
zs: and JELLIES 


Send for Price 
Lists, Catalogues, 
Etc. 


Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO TOOL CO. 


FACTORIES : 


Ohio 


AUBURN, 
New York 





Manufacturers of High-Grade Mechanics’ Tools 


NOTE—We Employ no Convict Labor 





She 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 
By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250, Corn, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
116 ELIOTT STREET, BOSTON 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
streets is vividly portrayed.”’-—Boston Daily Post. 








New Union Sand Co., St. Louis, Mo., Agents 


The Star Brass Works 


(inconPORATED ) 
STREET RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


FINE BRASS CASTINGS 


Aluminum, White Metal, and Bronzes, also Novelties 
in Light Hardware 
Cor. Church Street and M. C. R. R. 


New Phone 549 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





BECOME AN 
ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEER 


We teach this subject thor- 
oughly and completely by mail, 
for only $,0. Ablest instructors 

Our book, ‘Struggles with 
the World,” we send free. It 
shows you how, during your spare 
time, to become an Electrical 
Engineer, Electrician, Ste- 
nographer, Bookkeeper, 
Proofreader, Journalist, Il- 
lustrator or Ad-Writer. 
When writing, please mention the 
subject which interests you. 


Correspondence Institute 
of America, 
Box 898 SCRANTON, PA. ‘Hin : 
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Emblems for every union and society. We have 
them or can make them for you. They are union 
made and we will stamp them with the Jewelers’ 
Union Label on request. 

Write us for terms. We wantan agent in every lodge. 


JUDSON EMBLEM CO., Dept. L 
126 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


COLUMBUS, 
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In this department is presented a comprehensive review of labor conditions through- 


out the country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor organizers of labor conditions in their 


vicinity. 


What Our Organizers Are Doing 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 


Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances of state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 
Injunctions. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more 
than 900 of the organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their 
reports after the day’s toil is finished in factory, mill, or mine. 

The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in 
the industrial development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The 
information comes from those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of 
the people for better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in 
short, do the thousand and one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various 
sections of the country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with 


each other. 


Taken in connection with the reports from National and International Secretaries, 
this department gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers. 


Maurice Mikol.—Trade conditions good through- 
out the country. Through the efforts of our organ- 
izer we have secured increased wages in Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston, and Springfield, Mass. The half 
holiday during the summer months and legal holi- 
days have also been gained by the locals where the 
week system is in force. Our Detroit local obtained 
an injunction against an unfair firm for using our 
label. Our total membership is growing steadily. 


Cotton Spinners. 


Samuel Ross.—Trade not so good at present 
owing to high prices of cotton during the past six 
months, the price having increased from 9 to 13% 
cents. We added 200 new members during the 
month. The history of the Lowell strike is already 
familiar, so there is nothing to be added on that. 
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We expended $400 in death and $600 in out-of- 
work benefits in the last month. 


Freight Handlers. 


L. J. Curran.—Recently we chartered seven new 
locals. Five charters at present are pending. One 
thousand of our members were benefited by a raise 
of one to two dollars per week without strike. We 
have had several strikes in our trade. Our total 
number of locals is over 40. In several places city 
ordinances have been passed which aid our men in 
getting more employment. 


Jewelry Workers. 


Jas. V. Jackson.—During the month have formed - 


new locals in Illinois and Massachusetts. Our total 
membership is increasing steadily. Trade shows 
the usual midsummer dullness, but will pick up 
during the fall. 
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Lace Curtain Operatives. 


James Robinson.—Trade in general fair in our 
industry. All members are working and the em- 
ploying firms are generally increasing their capacity. 
At present writing our members in Pawtucket, 
R. IL., are on strike for recognition of union. 
Chartered a new local during the month. 


Leather Workers. 


John Roach,—Trade good. Our membership is in- 
creasing rapidly. Formed three new locals during 
the month. We won strike in Milwaukee for shorter 
workday and a 10 per cent increase in wages. 
This strike affected about three thousand persons. 


Musicians. 


Owen Miller.—During the month we have issued 
17 charters to locals in Port Jervis, N. Y.; St. Cath- 
erines, Ont.; Warwick, N. Y.; Mt. Vernon, IIL; 
Haverhill, Mass.; Lansing, Mich.; Canton, II1.; 
Baxton, Ia.; Waco, Tex.; La Salle, Ill.; Nome, 
Alaska; Fon du Lac, Wis.; and New York, N. Y. 
All locals in fine shape and report progress. 


Railway Clerks, 


A. W. Anderson.—Since we received our inter- 
national charter last May we have organized 10 
new locals with a membership of 300. We consider 
this a great record and feel that our general organ- 
izer, Dan. W. Richmond, is to be congratulated on 
his success. 





Shipwrights. 


Thos. Durett.—Trade varying; in some localities 
brisk; in others dull. After a five weeks’ strike 
we won the nine-hour day at Paducah, Ky. At this 
writing strike pending in San Francisco for recog- 
nition of union. Have chartered new locals in 
Texas, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


Stationary Firemen. 


Cc. L. Shamp.—Before the formation of the 
brotherhood you could hardly find a fireman but 
who was compelled to work from 12 to 14 hours 
per day and tor very small pay, and the fireman 
must work 365 days in the year. Did you ever stop 
to think that when Sunday comes or when you 
have a holiday, and when you are walking down 
the business streets of your city enjoying yourself, 
that down under the sidewalk of most every busi- 
ness block you will find a fiteman working away 
all day long? If you are on a street car going to a 
»icnic, remember that the holidays are the hardest 
ler the street-car power house firemen. If you have 
never thought these things over, do so, and you 
will see why our brotherhood was formed. These 
conditions are what has made it grow so rapidly, 
and to-day over 10,000 firemen, who are members 
of our brotherhood, are working an eight-hour day 
and receiving more pay per day than they formerly 
received on the 12 and 14 hour system. In the past 
year our brotherhood has more than doubled its 
membership and has organized new unions in over 
100 cities. We now have a membership to-day of 
nearly 17,000, and with the continued help of the 
A. F. of L. and its thousands of organizers, we are 
sure to meet with success and put into successful 
operation all over North America our fundamental 
principles, shorter hours and better pay. 
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Stove Mounters. 


J. Hi. Kaefer.—Condition of trade fair. Formed 
two new unions with a total membership of 177. 
During the month we paid one death benefit of 
$100. We havea small strike pending in Geneva, 
N. Y., for better wages. 


Table Knife Grinders. 


Richard Odlum.—General condition of trade 
good. As a usual rule the manufacturers close 
down business for three or four weeks each season, 
but the present indications are that there will be 
no cessation of business, excepting legal holidays. 
Our members in Greenfield, Mass., are still on 
strike for union wages. 


Tailors. 


John Lennon.—The two years which ended July 
1, 1903, have been full of interest to the wage 
workers of the world, and especially to those in 
our own country. The discontent of the masses 
with conditions that imposed upon them hardships 
that they did not consider compatible with the 
present stage of civilization has taken active form 
in a demand that has been very widespread for a 
reduction of the hours of labor, increase of wages, 
and improvement of other labor conditions. Our 
own fellow craftsmen have not been less active or 
less successful in their efforts to obtain better con- 
ditions than have those in other trades. At no time 
in the history of the industrial world have the wage 
workers so materially improved their general con- 
ditions, nor made manifest by their actions through 
their trade unions their community of interests 
and solidarity of action. The J. T. U. of A. can point 
with particular pride to the record of the past two 
years. Our craft is an isolated one, not being in a 
position to receive that active and aggressive sup- 
port that so many unions can have, and do have, 
from their sister organizations; but in spite of this 
isolation but few, if any, of the international unions 
have made more substantial progress, both in growth 
and the things accomplished, than have the J. T. U. 
of A. Never before have so many of our members 
taken an active interest in the welfare of their local 
organizations as they have done recently. ‘To the 
individual members and to the general activity of 
the entire Jabor movement is due the growth and 
progress that we have made. With an earnest effort 
more can be done in the years to come. 

The total amount paid for all species.of organiz- 
ing work and to our organizers during the past two 
years was $16,908 32. This amount, however, em- 
braces much of expenditures that was not strictly 
for organizing, as a considerable amount of the sal- 
aries and expenses of organizers was for visiting 
unions to adjust difficulties, to assist them in case 
of strikes, and for services of many kinds other than 
organizing direct. 

The two years ending July 1,1901, showed a sub- 
stantial advance in the total membership of our 
organization. The two years which have just expired 
shows that the membership has been increased by 
4,769 members. Our total membership on July 1, 
1899, was 6,217; on July 1, 1901, 9,727, and on July 
1, 1903, 14,496. 

The use of the label is increasing at a tremendous 
rate. We are now using a far greater proportion of 
the labels in comparison to membership than we 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


have ever done in the history of our organization. 
Not only is the label now being used on the medium 
and cheaper class-of trade produced by our mem- 
bers, but in many instances for establishments that 
turn out as fine trade as is produced on the North 
American continent. 

While not as common as some years since, the 
remark is still heard that the trade union has seen 
its day, and that it is no longer effective to promote 
the well-being of the working classes. I desire to 
enter my protest in as strong language as I am cap- 
able of using against that assertion. When made by 
the enemies of the trade union it is not surprising, as 
they desire to belittle that force in human society 
that is accomplishing the most for the amelioration 
of the condition of the wage worker; but when 
this statement is made by those who are members 
of trade unions to me it signifies one of two things, 
either the person making the assertion is densely 
ignorant of the work of the union, or else they are 
at heart traitors to the working people and their 
interests. No man need go beyond his own craft 
for proof of the value and efficiency of the trade 
union movement. The union members in nearly all 
the trades and callings on this North American 
continent for the same work receive from 20 to 40 
per cent more than the non-unionist. Were this the 
only accomplishment of the trade unions they 
would be entitled to the respect and confidence of 
the workers of the world; but in addition to this, 
they have been the workers’ schoolhouse, and 
have impressed upon them as nothing else has ever 
done the importance of their duties as workers and 
a recognition of their rights as citizens. I assert 
that the trade union is not only not impotent, but 
that it is the most effective weapon within the 
reach of the workers of the world to maintain con- 
ditions that have been gained and to enable them 
to achieve even greater things in the future. Each 
year strengthens my belief in the efficiency of the 
trade union. The spirit of fraternity and solidarity 
manifested within the last few years is something 
of which we can all be proud, The cry against the 
unions at the present time by those who are not 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


° ALABAMA. 


Attalla.—H. A. Wright: 

Conditions gradually improving. Employment is 
steady. Mineral mine workers are about to form 
union, All union labels are strongly advocated. 
We observe A. F. of L. boycotts. 


Birmingham.—H, N. Randall: 

During the month have organized ore miners of 
Bessemer, meat cutters and beer bottlers of Bir- 
mingham, and clerks of Decatur. Ore miners and 
molders are about to form unions. Mattressmakers 
and rolling-mill laborers expect to win their strikes 
for recognition of union. Carpenters won out against 
non-union workmen. Engineers gained the eight- 
hour day and increase of 5 cents per hour. Plumb- 
ers secured eight-hour day without reduction in 
pay. Sheet-metal workers raised wages 10 cents 
per day; journeymen, 20 cents per day increase, 


Mobile.—T. B, Foster: 
Organized trades are in'much better shape than the 
unorganized, Painters secured the eight-hour day 
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members is the most striking possible recoguition 
of the fact that the unions are doiny effective 
work, That is why the opposition is trying to pre- 
sent a united front against the trade union move- 
ment. If our organizations were ineffective, Mr. 
Parry and those associated with him would never 
have been heard of. It is the success of the trade 
union movement that hasmade such people possible, 
and the further success of our movement will rele- 
gate such people as Mr. Parry to utter obscurity. 
The trade union is an organization of peace and not 
war. We endeavor to secure that to which we are 
entitled by conciliation and peaceful methods, and 
only resort to industrial conflict when our efforts 
at a peaceful solution of the conditions are refused 
by our employers. These things being true as they 
appear to me, I can not help but believe the future 
usefulness of the trade unions will be far greater 
than their past. 


Watch Case Engravers. 


Fred Huber.—Condition of trade was never 
better; all indications point to a fine fall trade. 
We recently added two more siames to the list of 
firms now using our label. The demand for our label 
is constantly growing, as it is the only guarantee 
against sweat-shop engraving. We owe many 
thanks to union men and their friends for the sup- 
port they are giving us. 


Wood Carvers. 


M. A. Brinkman.—Trade conditions rather 
dull during the summer. There are no strikes to 
report. During the month we paid out $450 in 
death benefits. 


Wood and Metal Lathers. 


A. F. Liebig.—Trade in general good. Char- 
tered new locals in North Dakota, New York, IIli- 
nois, Washington, Connecticut, and Ohio. During 
the month we paid out $100 death benefit. We 
expect to have 200 locals in good standing when 
our convention meets in Louisville, October 5. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


without strike. House carpenters expect to secure 
the eight-hour day without reduction in pay. Re- 
tail clerks and laborers of Spring Hill have organ- 
ized. Musicians and sheet-metal workers are about 
to form unions, The local unions have fined their 
members for not demanding union labels on all 
goods. 


Selma.—J. H Bean: 

Labor conditions are improving. The unorgan- 
ized are falling in line, and the organized crafts are 
in the lead. Employment very steady. We always 
demand the union card from all clerks; the union 
labels are also well patronized. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—G. S. Brower: 

Conditions far better for organized trades than 
for the unorganized. Employment steady inskilled - 
trades. The eight-hour day is universal among the 
organized crafts. Woman’s Label League was or- 
ganized recently, and will boom the union labels. 
Organized milkmen and lumber handlers of Sanger, 
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federal union at Porterville, and milkmen of Clovis 
during the month. Will form union of lumber 
handlers at Clovis and brickmakers’ union at Fresno 
shortly. 


Los Angeles.—F. C. Wheeler: 

During the month organized painters of Santa 
Monica and shinglers of Pasadena. Will organize 
electrical workers of Pasadena shortly. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. Pipe and tank makers and 
electrical Ronmen are likely to secure the eight- 
hour day. A great deal of work is done for the 
union labels. Carriage workers have built a co-op- 
erative shop and are doing well. 


Sacramento.—Thomas McCabe: 

Conditions very good for the organized crafts. 
Employment is steady. Lon shoremen have or- 
ganized, There is good agitation on hand for the 
union labels. There has been a general advance in 
wages for the organized without strike. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan: 

Organized crafts have many advantages over the 
unorganized. Employment is steady. Bakers se- 
cured new agreement, gaining shorter hours and 
increased wages. Painters also secured increased 
wages with the eight hour day. City ordinance re- 
quiring increased pay for city laborers was re- 
cently passed. Every union man is working in the 
interest of the union labels. Hotel and restaurant 
employes are about to submit a union agreement to 
employers. There is no opposition, 


Norwich.—C. P. Lynch: 

Organized trades in good shape; unorganized 
very poor. Clerks secured early closing during the 
summer months. We are pushing all union labels. 
Textile industry is slack on account of, high price 


of cotton. 
FLORIDA, 


Miami.—W. G. Coats: 

All workmen are organized with the exception of 
the unskilled crafts. Employment is rather slack 
during summer months. We have a standing com- 
mittee working for the union labels. 


GEORGIA. 


Columbus—R. Kunsberg: 

Outlook for organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is steady. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Formed three new unions during the 
past month, and another will soon organize. 


ILLINOIS. 


Galesburg.—Will R. Boyer: 

Organized trades are working less hours with 
better wages than unorganized. Broommakers se- 
cured an increase of 10 per cent, Trainmen who 
recently organized on the Burlington secured an 
increase in wages, which included brakemen and 
conductors, while the enginemen who are unorgan- 
ized obtained nothing whatever. Employment has 
been steady, especially in the building lines. 
Union carpenters and masons work the eight-hour 
day while the non-union men work 10 hours at a 
smaller wage. Label league and trades assembly 
are working for the union labels. Bartenders of 
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Monmouth, boilermakers and helpers, blacksmiths 
and pressmen have organized. 


Jacksonville.—W.H. Braner and E. M. McGruder: 

Organized labor vastly better off than the unor- 
ganized trades, who are at the mercy of grasping 
employers, and such employers in this section do 
not hesitate to use their power. Employment is 
steady, especially great demand for oaaiiied labor. 
Several improvements in hours and wages have 
been gained recently. Because of the scarcity of 
union labor one brick yard is running with one- 
third force only. Several new trades expect to or- 
ganize shortly. We are pushing all union labels. 


Mattoon.—A. E. Monteith: 

Conditions of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. We keep up continuous agitation for the 
union labels. There is a slow but steady improve- 
ment in wages and reduction in hours for the 
organized. 


Quincy.—Aug. C. Lange: 

Work is plentiful. Workers of all kinds are in 
demand, but the unorganized find it hard to secure 
employment. Hod carriers secured increase of five 
cents per hour after a three days’ strike. Sheet-metal 
workers gained increase of 35 cents per day without 
trouble. Masons increase| wages 36 cents per day 
after a two weeks’ strike. Organized garment work- 
ers during the month. Will reorganize teamsters 
and form federal union shortly. We are pushing 
the union labels more vigorously than ever before. 
Firms using the label have captured the city, es- 
pecially in the woodworking line. 


Shawneetown.—W. M. Lane: 

Employment continues very steady. Carpenters 
of Harrisburg secured the nine-hour day asa result 
of strike. Federal labor union of that place will be 
reorganized shortly. Very good work is done for 
the union labels. Other unions can be formed in 
this locality when the organizer has time to spare. 


Sparta.—A. C. Douglas and S. W. Skelly: 

Employment plentiful; everybody busy. Carpen- 
ters secured the eight-hour day and increased 
wages. Painters and teamsters also secured in- 
creased wages. City council recognized the unions 
and employ only union men on all city work. Some 
trades fine their members for using non-union 
tobacco. All our unions are rapidly increasing 
their membership. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmanse: 

Condition of organized labor very satisfactory. 
Employment is steady. Street railway men are 
getting ready to form union. Our Labor Day cele- 
bration here will bea grand event. We are pushing 
all union labels. 


Taylorville.—C. E. Harper: 

Organized labor in splendid shape. The eight- 
hour day is universal among union men, while 
the unorganized work 10 hours per day at less 
wages than the union men. Employment is plen- 
tiful, Central body is pushing the work for the 


union labels. 
INDIANA, 


Fort Wayne.—l. C. Hoeltje: 

General condition of organized labor very good. 
There has been a scarcity of laboring men in this 
city; mechanics especially were in demand. Em- 
ployment is steady. Plasterers secured without 




















strike an increase of five cents per hour. Molders 
are on strike for more wages and will win out. Ma- 
chinists won strike after 10 days, gaining nearly 
all demands. Organized electrical workers-recently. 
Metal polishers and metal mechanics are about to 
form union. We are working for the union labels. 
The boycott againstthe National Biscuit Co. is being 
pushed. 


Huntington.—Henry Snyder: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
steady. There is a steady demand for the union 
labels. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith : 

Laundry workers and stenographers are about 
to form unions. Trades Assembly now has 26 affil- 
iated locals in good shape. With the exception of 
one, all trades have secured new and improved 
wage scales. Employment plentiful and steady. 


Mount Vernon.—J. H. Krutzinger : 

There is plenty of work here. Wages have grad- 
ually increased in organized trades without strikes. 
There are no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. 
Organized federal labor union at Grayville. Will 
form local of barbers of this city and federal union 
at Olney shortly. We recently unionized a milling 
company, who now require union men to work in 
their mill. We observe all A. F. of L. boycotts 
mentioned in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 


Muncie.—G. P. Hayworth : 

Condition of organized labor here is exception- 
ally good. All union men at work at good wages 
and reduced hours. The unorganized are in better 
condition than before organization, owing to the 
influence of the organized on the general conditions 
of work. Several organized trades have secured 
improved conditions and better wages through 
strikes, while in many other cases they have se- 
cured them without trouble. Lathers have been 
on strike for some time, but a settlement will 
shortly be made in their favor. Railway clerks, 
blacksmiths, firemen, and several other trades are 
about to form unions. Every organized trade in 
this city is working to push the union labels to the 
front. 


Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe: 

There is a good p ott. 9 A workmen in all 
lines. Condition of organized labor good. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. Will form a new 
union at Crowlis shortly. We demand the union 
labels on all goods. 


IOWA. 


Boone.—T. B. Menton : 

Wages are much better for organized trades than 
unorganized. Employment is steady in all branches 
of trade. Allunion men demand the label. Organ- 
ized recently the button workers of Davenport and 
retail clerks of Colfax. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. W. Kool and Victor E. Green: 

Labor condition good. There are only a few 
trades yet to be organized. Many concessions have 
been obtained by the different trades. Wood work- 
ers secured increase without strike. Reorganized 
blacksmiths recently. Have three new unions 
under way. We won astrike for reduction in hours. 
All members are instructed to call for the union 
labels. 
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Creston.—Geo. A. Strickland. 

There is a steadily increasing demand for organ- 
ized labor. Employment is fair. Organized trades 
in good shape. Will form a federal union shortly. 


Dubuque.—F. A. Lymburner : 

Stonemasons, gas workers, and retail clerks 
have organized. Clerks have secured from one to 
three hours per day reduction. Teamsters secured 
asubstantial increase in wages Hod carriers gained 
increased wages without strike. Street railway 
strike has been settled after seven weeks’ fight. 
Good work is doae for the labels. A non-union 
tobacco firm here has suffered great loss through 
our activity in pushing union-made goods. 


Muscaline.—G, J. Peck: 

Employment is steady. Plumbers secured the 
nine-hour day, and advanced wages without 
strike. Button workers and hotel employes have 
formed unions during the month. Brickmakers 
and other trades are getting ready to organize. All 
possible work is being done for the union labels. 


Oltumwa.—Samuel P. Hobbs : 

All union men employed at much better wages 
than the unorganized. Employment plentiful. 
Meat cutters secured the early closing without 
trouble. Meat cutters of Keokuk organized recently. 
Freight handlers and stationery firemen are about 
to organize. Everything possible is being done for 
the union labels. 


Sioux City —George Wingfield: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. There are 
no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. Laundry 
workers organized recently. Shoe workers are 
about to form union. All union labels are looked 
after. 


Waterloo.—]. B. Hawkins: 

Freight handlers and warehousemen have or- 
ganized. Butchers are about to form union. Men 
in the railroad shops have secured increase with- 
out trouble. We are pushing the boycotts against 
all unfair cigars. 


KANSAS. 


Ft. Scott.—F. E Scott: 

All branches of trade busy; employment steady. 
The unorganized are falling in line. There is a 
great demand for union workmen. Nearly all or- 
ganized trades have secured new agreements and 
the eight and nine hour day. There are no strikes 
in this vicinity. Flour mill workers, metal me- 
chanics, hotel employes, teamsters, and carpenters 
have organized Stonecutters are expecting to or- 
ganize. The union labels are demanded on all 
goods. We observe all A. F. of L. boycotts. 


Independence.—E. M. Stone: 

All unions here have recognition of business 
men and all union men have steady work because 
of the preference for organized labor. Stone- 
masons and plumbers organized recently. Clerks 
of Coffeyville also formed union. Stonemasons 
secured the nine-hour day without strike. All 
possible work is being done for the union labels. 


Jola.—John H. King: 

General condition of organized labor good. There 
are no strikes or lockouts in this vicinity. Gas 
engineers have organized. Three new unions are 
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about to organize All labels are demanded by all 
union men, 


Lawrence.—S. P. Byrd: 

Practically all branches of labor here are or- 
ganized. Employment is usually steady at this 
time of the year, but on account of the recent 
flood work has not yet picked up. Building trades 
have been on lockout for a week, but compromised 
with an increase of two and one-half cents per 
hour. We are agitating and working for the union 
labels. Stationary firemen are expecting to form 
unions shortly. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland.—Geo. Walton: 

Conditions fair. All unions in good shape. Em- 
ployment is steady. Railway employes secured an 
increase of wages. Strike at Ashland Steel Com- 
pany has been settled. Central Labor Union is 
pushing all work for the union labels. Musicians 
are about to form union. 


Bowling Green.—¥ rank H. Johnson: 

Condition of organized labor good, unorganized 
poor. Employment plentiful. Wages have advanced 
without strike. Tobacco workers are about to organ- 
ize. All union labels are demanded. 


Loutsville.—Christ. Kundert: 

Organized labor in good shape, unorganized poor. 
Employment fair. We won out against the injunc- 
tion on the glass workers Textile workers organ- 
ized during the month. Have three new unions 
under way. 


Wheatcroft.—W . M. Goer: 

Nearly all crafts are organized. Employment is 
steady. Wages have increased 30 cents per day and 
hours have been reduced one-and-a-half hour per 
day. Organized a new union at Blackford. Will 
have two other unions at Dixon and Lisman shortly. 


LOUISIANA. 


New lberia —E. H. Lacroix: 

Employment plentiful. Sawmills and shingle 
mills which heretofore worked the 11-hour day 
have since organization enforced the 10-hour day. 
Carpenters of Jeanerette organized recently. Good 
work is being done for the union labels. 


New Orleans.—R. M. Ruiz: 

Condition of organized labor good and still im- 
proving. Employment plentiful. Without strike, 
street-car men secured a two years’ agreement with 
satisfactory conditions. Carriage workers have prac- 
tically won strike for better conditions and new 
agreement. Lumber handlers have since organiza- 
tion secured the 10-hour day without reduction in 
wages, whereas they formerly worked the 11 
hours. Organized stationary firemen and steam en- 
gineers. Pushing the work for the union labels. 
All A. F. of L, boycotts are observed. 


MAINE. 


South Portland.—D. Sylvester: 


Trades here are well organized. Bricklayers, 


tenders, cigarmakers, and granite cutters have the 
eight-hour day, all other building trades have the 
nine-hour day. Employment is steady. Hod car- 
riers secured increase to $2.25 per day of eight hours; 
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carpenters gained from $1.75 to $2 50 per day with- 
out trouble. Bakers now have the label on bread. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FHlaverhill.--Geo. A. Keene: 

Organized trades are more active than ever before. 
Employment is fairly steady. Organized musicians 
during the month. All union labels are being adver- 
tised and pushed. We are working up Labor Day 
picnic and parade in great shape. 


Holyoke. —E. F. Dowd: 

Conditions are very good for organized crafts in 
comparison with the unorganized. Employment 
continues fair. Bakers secured increased wages 
without strike. Lumber handlers have also secured 
improved conditions and better wages. Barbers 
have reorganized and boilermakers are reorganiz- 
ing. Hotel employes und stablemen are about to 
form unions. The union labels are boomed at every 
meeting. 


MICHIGAN. 


Corunna.—Samuel Hackett: 

All trades fairly well employed. Organized car- 

enters of Durand and federal of Fenton, Mich. 

eamsters and painters of St. John, teamsters of 
Durand, carpenters of St. John, and federal unions 
of Holly and Linden are under way. City ordinance 
was recently passed raising wages 25 to 50 cents. 
We have a committee working for the union labels. 


Detroit.—David B. Boyd: 

Conditions good. Barbers and butchers have or- 
ganized unions recently. Considerable work is 
being done for the union labels. 


Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Conditions fair. There is plenty of work in this 
locality for all workers. Employment is steady. A 
standing committee is working for the union labels. 
All A. F. of L. boycotts are strictly observed. All 
our unions are increasing their membership. Our 
unions are careful not to abuse their power. 


Kalamazoo.—D. U. Baxter : 

Employment is steady. All unions here are pre- 
na. for a great Labor Day celebration. Press 
eeders and assistants have organized. Formed a 
building trades council recently. Railway clerks 
and interior freight handlers are about to form 
union shortly. All union labels are being pushed. 
We are particularly letting alone the National Bis- 
cuit Company. 


Lansing.—E. H. Moers : 

Wages of organized labor are much better than 
‘he unorganized. Employment is steady. Plumb- 
ers secured the nine-hour day with an increase 
of 50 cents per day. Lathers, bakers, street 
railway employes, butchers, cooks, and musi- 
cians have formed unions recently. Box and 
basket makers and delivery men are expecting 
to form unions. Excellent work is being done for 
the union labels. All boycotts are observed. 


Mt. Clemens.—Clarence A. Dieh1: 

Organized trades in flourishing condition, work- 
ing from eight to 10 hours, while the unorganized 
work from 10 to 18 hours, The bricklayers and 
masons, after short strike, gained increase of 
40 cents per hour with nine-hour day. The trades 























council are doing good work for the union labeis. 
Organized trades and labor council, hod carriers 
and building laborers. Barbers expect to organize 
shortly. 


Owosso.—R. R. Warner : 

Employment is steady. Cigarmakers have won 
their strike in three shops out of five, and will win 
out in the remaining two. We are pushing the 
union labels. 


Port Huron.—W. P. Wallace : 

There is a scarcity of laborers in this section. 
Employment is steady. Have four new unions 
under way. All union labels are demanded. 


Three Rivers.—C. C. Schwartz: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
is steady for all trades. With few exceptions nearly 
all trades are organized in this vicinity Paper- 
makers secured decreased hours without strike. 
Retail clerks secured the early closing for the sum- 
mer months. All union label goods are demanded 
by all union men. Organized federal union and 
trades and labor council; so far eight unions have 
affiliated with the council. Masons, bricklayers, 
molders, and plasterers are expecting to organize 
shortly. 


Wyandotte.—Geo B. Lewis: 

Organized trades progressing. All unions increas- 
ing in membership. Employment is steady in nearly 
all trades. Iron workers secured increased pay and 
reduced hours without strike. The union labels are 
demanded and pushed tothe front. Musicians have 
organized recentiy Teamsters, masons, and several 
other trades are getting ready to organize. 


MINNESOTA. 


Mankato.—E. J. Wilkes: 

Labor conditions good. Bricklayers, stonemasons 
and cutters, and laborers secured the nine-hour day 
without trouble. Meat cutters and bridge carpen- 
ters have organized. Will organize carpenters of 
Windom shortly. All union labels are being pushed. 


Minneapolis—J. H. Carver: 

Organized labor in demand. There is asteady in- 
crease among the organized crafts, as the unorgan- 
ized are coming into line. Employment is fairly 
steady. We are pushing all union labels. All A. F. 
of L.. boycotts that appear in the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST are observed. 


St. Paul.—J. F. Krieger: 

Organized trades in flourishing condition. Sheet- 
metal workers secured an increase of 10 cents per 
hour after a month's strike. Retail clerks will try 
fer an early closing. Committee is working for the 
union labels. Organized hack and cab drivers dur- 
ing the month Fur finishers and operators are ex- 
pecting to organize shortly. 


MISSOURI. 


Hannibal —B. F. Fields: 

Organized labor in good shape. Nearly all union 
men employed steadily at good wages. We observe 
all A. F. of L. boycotts 


Jackson.—Jos. O. Vance: 

Union men are in demand and find steady em- 
ployment. Conditions good for the organized crafts. 
City street workers have increased wages from $1.25 
to$1.50 per day without trouble. Clerks have secured 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 
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earlier closing hour without trouble. We are doing 
everything possible for the union labels. All A. F. 
of L. boycotts are strictly observed. Organized sta 
tionary firemen recently. Have clerks, carpenters, 
and painters’ unions under way. 


‘ansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Employment is steady. Tinfoil workers secured 
increased wages and reduction of two hours per 
day without strike. Unskilled laborers have in- 
creased wages. Several trades are getting ready to 
organize. A strong label committee is working for 
the union labels. 


Springfield—H. A. W. Juneman and A. W. 
Lindberg: 

Organized labor is steadily progressing. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady. Bakers and egg candlers are 
expecting to organize shortly. We are working for 
the union labels. Great preparations are being made 
for Labor Day celebration. 


NEBRASKA, 


Lincoln.—T. H. Haskins: 

All trades in good condition and enjoy steady 
employment. Clerks are getting ready to organize. 
All union labels are pushed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Keene.—D. W. Finn: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. Work is 
lentiful. There is a good demand for the union 
abels. We observe all A. F. of L. boycotts. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth.—J. C. Donachy: 

Retail clerks and butchers have organized. Will 
have another new union under way shortly. We are 
specially pushing the boycott against the Singer 
Machine Company. 


Trenton.— Reuben Forker: 

Labor conditions generally good. Stationary 
firemen, cement workers, rock asphalt finishers, 
kilnmen, and porcelain workers have organized. 
Laundry workers are about t» form union. 


NEW YORK. 


Binghamton.—A. O. Perkins: 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment 
plentiful as a rule, but rather quiet in building 
lines, Painters secured increase of 25 cents per 
day. Label league is doing good work for the 
union labels. Organized allied metal mechanics 
during the month. Gas-house employes and leather 
workers are under way. All A. F. of L. boycotts 
are pushed. 


Corning.—1. A. Garlinghouse: 

Work is steady for all union men, but the unor- 
ganized find it hard to get employment. All 
organized crafts in good shape. We are advertising 
all union labels. Sheet-metal workers are about to 
form union. The non-union men are still working 
the 10-hour day at old scale of wages. 


Dunkirk.—Peter G. Schwartz: 

Organized trades in very good shape and receive 
better treatment than the unorganized. Employ- 
ment is steady. 
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Jamestown.—H. S. Whiteman: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. Extensive advertising has created a de- 
mand for the union label. We are preparing a great 
Labor Day celebration. 


Kingston.—J. Jarman: 

Labor conditions are very good in this vicinity. 
Employment is fair Wages have increased in 
some trades without trouble. Laundry workers, 
brewers, electrical workers, blacksmiths, bartend. 
ers, maintenance-of-way employes, and barbers 
have organized. We are pushing the union labels 
as far as possible. 


Middletown.—R. H. Thorp: 

Organized labor in first-class shape. Employment 
is steady. Clerks, railroad painters, and bridge 
builders are about to form unions. All union labels 
are being pushed. Nearly all employes in railroad 
shops are organizing. 


Niagara Falls.—R. M. Hendrick : 

Work is plentiful and steady. Conditions are 
about 25 per cent. better for organized crafts than 
for the unorganized. The union labels find an 
increased demand among local union men. 


* Oneida.—¥ rank Hoffman : 

Organized labor in good shape. Employment is 
steady. Good work is done for the union labels. 
Bakers organized during the mon*h. Musicians are 
about to form union 


Rome.—John G. Thron : 
Conditions good for all trades. Employment is 
steady. All union labels are demanded. 


Schenectady.—-Ira Wiltsie : 

Employment plentiful for union men; organized 
crafts in good shape ; unorganized very poor, but 
they are getting in line, realizing the advantages 
of organization. Several new unions are under way. 


Troy.—W. O. Powell : 

During the month organized seven new locals. 
Have three laundries and four factories under way. 
Employment steady in some lines, in others not so 
brisk. Laundry and shirt workers have increased 
wages and reduced hours by new agreement affect- 
ing over 3,000 people. All union labels are de- 
manded. Unorganized are slowly waking to a 
realization of better things. 


Watertown.—Chas. Byron: 

General conditions good. Employment plentiful. 
Barbers’ license law was recently passed. All union 
labels are forced to the front. 


OHIO. 


Crooksville —S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor far in advance of unorganized, 
having shorter hours and higher wages. Employ- 
ment is steady. We demand all union labels. Two 
new unions are expecting to organize shortly. 


East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontinier: 

All skilled labor in this vicinity is organized. 
Conditions good for organized crafts. Pottery 
workers have secured new agreement with im- 
ary conditions. All building trades have estab- 
ished the eight-hour day. Federal union organized 
during the month. All A. F. of L. boycotts are 
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observed. We defeated an attempt on the part of 
the Board of Public Services to introduce convict 
labor on street work. 


Findlay.—Frank M. Treese: 

Work plentiful. O:ganized crafts in good shape. 
Plumbers and steam fitters organized recently. 
Will organize ladies’ garment workers, glove work- 
ers, and machinists shortly. Union labels are called 
for by all union men. We strictly observe all A. F. 
of L,. boycotts. 


Norwalk.—W. F. Horlacher: 

Employment is steady. Cigarmakers secured in- 
creased wages without strike. Good work is done 
for the union labels. Two new unions are under 
way. 

Salem.—Charles Bonsall: 

Conditions are good for organized trades in this 
vicinity. We are pushing the union label. Organ- 
ized bartenders. Electrical workers are expecting 
to organize shortly. All organizations are increas- 
ing their membership. 


Steubenville.—Wm. Reed : 

Carpenters have settled their strike, gaining 
eight hour day without reduction in pay. Union 
men receive much better wages than the unorgan- 
ized. Employment is steady. Municipal govern- 
ment is favorable to organized labor. We urge the 
demand for all union labels. Two new unions under 
way. 


Urbana.—John Roth : 

Labor conditions good in this vicinity. Employ- 
ment is steady. All unions are working to push the 
union labels. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer : 

Organized crafts in good shape, unorganized not 
so good. A great deal of work is done for the union 
labels. Carpenters of Roseville, railway clerks, 
carpet layers, upholsterers, and liverymen here are 
expecting to form unions shortly. Employment is 
plentiful and steady. 


OREGON. 


Eugene.—R. H. Miller: 

Conditions good for organized trades. Employ- 
ment is steady. All union men employed at good 
wages. Will form a federal union shortly. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Austin.—E. S. Richmond : 

Employment plentiful and steady. Organized log 
train workers of Galeton recently. Will organize 
log train men of Austin and Keating Summit. All 
union labels are demanded. 


“ane.—J. L. McMasters : 

The union men here are always preferred by 
employers. We are doing everything possible for 
the union labels Several new trades are organizing, 
but not much will be done in this line until fall. 


Lykens.—Ed. Messner : 

Nearly all trades here are organized. Miners 
have secured the nine-hour day and increased 
wages. Employment is steady. City ordinance was 
recently passed establishing the nine-hour day. 
The unorganized still work 10 to 12 hours per day. 
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Meyersdale.—M. M. Smith: 

All trades steadily employed. Conditions good 
for organized crafts. Hours have been reduced by 
them from 10 to nine and wages have increased 
10 per cent without strike. There is a general de- 
mand for the union labels. Mine workers organ- 
ized with a membership of 350. Several new unions 
are under way. With the exception of retail clerks, 
all local trades are organized. 


New Kensington.—A. M. Raught: 

Conditions good for organized crafts. Employ- 
ment is steady. Stationary firemen are about to or- 
ganize. We do everthing possible for the benefit of 
the union labels. 


Philadelphia.—E. McNulty: 

The organized crafts are more independent, more 
respected, andtbetter paid than the unorganized. 
Many textile:-workers’ have reduced hours and in- 
creased wages as a result of the strike. Cotton yarn 
workers organized during the month. The union 
labels are demanded. On account of the textile 
strike but little organizing has been done recently, 
but the experience we have gone through has led 
many thinking men to embrace trade unionism. 


Titusville.—John Hemphill: 

Condition of organized trades much superior 
to the unorganized. Employment steady. Will 
form a new union shortly. .All uu.on labels are 
called for. 

Washington.—Henry Sabel: 

Organized labor in much better shape than the 
unorganized, but it is surprising that the unorgan- 
ized are so slow to see it. Employment is plentiful. 
Clerks are working hard to unionize all stores, and 
receive a great deal of help in this respect from 
central body. We urge the demand of all union 
labels. Glass-pot makers have organized. 


Williamsport.—C. E. Sautters: 

Condition of organized labor steadily improving. 
Employment issteady. Dynamite workers as result 
of short strike gained increase in wages and shorter 
hours. Constant agitation is kept up for the union 
labels. Barbers of Emporium organized recently. 
Several new unions getting ready to organize. 


Wilkesbarre.—Samuel J. Connor : 

Organized trades in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady. Label leagues have been formed, 
and are now doing good work for the union labels. 
Organized freight handlers and warehousemen’s 
union during the month. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket,—F. J. Quinlan : 

All organized labor in very good shape. Employ- 
ment plentiful and steady. Good work is done for 
the union labels. Organized one new union re- 
cently. Three others are under way. It takes a good 
deal of time to get some crafts together, but we try 
to do everything possible for such trades. In the 
textile trades it seems to me that a higher per 
capita tax would give the union a better basis for 


good work. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Spartanburg.—C. B. Brooks : 

Organized crafts are much in advance of the 
unorganized. Nine anda half hours is the maxi- 
mum day for the organized workers, while the 
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unorganized work from 11 to 12 hours per day. 
Employment is steady. Bricklayers recently won 
the nine-hour day at 30 cents per hour mini- 
mum wage. Reorganized federal union recently. 
Painters, textile workers, plumbers, machinists, 
clerks, federal union, and barbers are expecting to 
organize. All unions are doing good work for 


labels. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Yankton.—Fred. A. Riedel: , 

Condition of organized men good. Employment 
steady. Brewery workers have organized. City 
council passed ordinance closing all barber shops 
on Sundays. Union labels are demanded by union 
men; the federal labor union, cigarmakers, and 
brewery workers are especially active in this work. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.—Otto Stein : 

Work is steady. Conditions good. Brickmasons 
gained an advance of 10 cents per hour recently. 
Label committee working for the union labels. 
Organized three unions during the month. Will 
form two new unions shortly. 


Nashville.—John A. Sullivan and A, E. Hill: 

Conditions very Lge for all organized crafts, 
but the unorganized are in deplorable conditions, 
particularly the textile workers. With few excep- 
tions all trades are steadily employed. Plumbers 
are on strike for alleged violation of agreement by 
master plumbers, and will win out in short time. 
Retail clerks have secured the early closing durin 
the summer months, City ordinance was seneed 
recently increasing wages of street laborers 25 and 
50 cents per day. A federal union will be formed 
in this vicinity shortly. 


TEXAS. 


Houston.—Robt. Grapevine : 

Work is steady for union men, but the unorgan- 
ized are not in demand. Every union man patron- 
izes the union labels. Our unions are planning to 
build a $100,000 labor temple. 


San Antonio.—Joe Braden : 

Work pepe and steady. Conditions of the 
organized as compared with the unorganized very 
good. Good work is done for the union labels. The 
state has begun a suit against the trades council and 
electrical workers for placing a boycott, claiming 
it is in violation of the anti-trust law. The decision 
in this case will be of great importance. 


Waco.—R. C. Johnson : 

Organized crafts in good condition. Employment 
steady. Stationary firemen have gained the eight- 
hour day and will probably secure increased 
wages. This town is thoroughly organized. There 
is an increased demand for the union labels. Musi- 
cians and railway clerks have organized. Team- 
sters and bartenders are organizing. 


VERMONT. 


Rutland.—W. H. Hubbard: 

Condition of organized labor good as compared 
with the unorganized. Employment is very steady. 
Hotel employes organized recently. Car workers 
are expecting to form union shortly. We will also 
form a label league. All A. F. of L. boycotts are 
observed. 
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VIRGINIA. 


Knolls.—R. H Young: 

Labor conditions are very good in this vicinity, 
and employment seems to be plentiful for organ- 
ized trades. We are building up our unions and 
striving always for better things. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized trades in fine shape with increased 
wages and steady employment. All possible work 
is being done for the union labels. Porters organ- 
ized recently. Freight handlers are getting ready 
to form a union. 


Roanoke.—W. H. Noell: 

Conditions improving. Work is steady in all 
lines. Machinists, boilermakers, and blacksmiths 
have secured increased wages without trouble. Ex- 
tensive preparations have been made for Labor Day 
celebration. Bartenders are about to form union. 
All union labels are demanded. 


WASHINGTON. 


Everett.—Chas. R. Case: 

Conditions good for laboring men in this vicinity. 
There are very few unorganized workers to be found 
here. Employment steady. 


Whatcom.—F. H. Vanderhoof: 

Union men have much better conditions and 
higher wages than the non-union men. Employ- 
ment is steady. Telephone girls of Spokane are on 
strike with good chances of winning out. Stationary 
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engineers’ license law was passed at the recent 
legislature. Musicians organized at Fair Haven. 
Laundry workers, blacksmiths, and bartenders of 
Walla Walla are about to form unions. All union 
labels are demanded. 


WISCONSIN. 


Marinette.—Dan F. Sullivan: 

Organized labor is always preferred by employ- 
ers. Shingle weavers secured an increase of 10 per 
cent without strike. Broommakers, boxmakers, and 
mill workers have also secured increased wages. 
Good work is done for the unio: labels. Since the 
first of April have organized seven unions. Will 
form two new unions shortly. 


Waukesha —¥. J. Affolter: 

All organized trades in good shape and steadily 
employed. The union scales are being enforced 
without trouble Will try to organize brewers and 
have their label adopted. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Electricians are about to form union 


PORTO RICO. 


San Juan.—S. Iglesias : 

The laborers all over the island are in an active 
movement to organize the non-union men in all 
trades. Cigarmakers of San Juan and carpenters of 
Mayaguez huy. organized. Will form federal unions 
at Carolina and Vega Beja shortly. We are pushing 
the union labels on coffee and cigars. All boycotts 
announced in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST are 
observed. 


DOMINION NOTES. 


Berlin, Ont.—E Kuhn: 

Conditions continue fair for organized trades. 
All union men working. Plumbers won strike for 
shorter workday and increased wages. Garment 
workers organized during the month. Suspender 
workers and brewery workers are expecting to 
form unions shortly. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—James Carty: 

All trades fairly well employed. Conditions more 
favorable to organized workers than the unorgan- 
ized. A new union is getting ready to organize, but 
there are not many trades left to get in line. All 
union labels are pushed. Merchants advertise 
union labeled goods. 


DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,161. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, A. E. Ireland, and Edward 


McNulty. 
District No. Il.—Middle. 


Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Robinson, Jacob Tazelaar, Thomas 
Flynn, J. J. Keegan, Charles J. Duke, J. A. Keeler, J. D. 
Landrigan, J. D. Pierce, James Towey, and P. H. Cum- 
mins. 

District No. I1l.—Southern. 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, James Leonard, H. N. Randall, W. H. 
Mullen, L. J. Kilburn, and O. E, Barlow. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, D, C. Hogan, O. P. Smith, P. H. Strawhun, 
Stuart Reid, Cal Wyatt, J. H. Nightingale, Thomas F. 
Tracy, and F, F. Benson. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 


Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 


North 


District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas, 
Organizer, F. W. Habel. 


District No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, H. M. ‘Walker. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of Britis 
Columbia. 

Organizers, G. Y. Harry and F. H. Vanderhoof. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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| Strootman | | Rochester 
SHOE COMPANY | | Optical and | 
Camera 


BUFFALO : 
NEw vorK | | Co. ¥ 
, Rochester 











' Union Shoe Factory 
1 eenmemeneanentinieel 


“I’M IN LOVE WITH IT” 


A woman’s tribute to the 
Bissell Sweeper. Who wonders 


at it? What other article. not 
ousepting the sewing machine, She : ale 
has done so much to lighten the 


burdens of the housewife, as the 
Bissell Sweeper? If we could 


publish the thousands of letters 
we have on file from women u § e n e { 
from all parts of the world, 


wherein they dwell upon the 
merits of the Bissell, it would 


convince the most skeptical 
woman of the comfort she is 
sacrificing by not using this 
labor saving, carpet saving, 
health preserving device. 

Its use means cleaner and 
brighter carpets, 95% less labor 
in sweeping, no dust, and the 
preservation of health. 

It makes a choice holida 





Yi 
















gift. Sold by all first-class deal- 
ers. Price $2.50 to $4.50. 


TRADE MARK 


Office: 514-516 Broadway 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company New York 


Largest Sweeper Makers in the World TELEPHONE 6446 SPRING 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Brancues: New York *.* LONDON *." TORONTO *." PARIS 
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» Highest Award 
Once TED, ALWAYS USED._9 wWroria’s Fair, 








THE a) Chicago, IMinois, 1393 
BAR-KEEPERS| 
“FRIEND | Bioeng 





Beovaime. Cicaweime ane Poienme than all other 
BAR FIXTURES, Metal 
DRAIN BOARDS Polish 


AND ALL 
Tin, Zinc, Brass, Copper. combined. 
Nickel and ali Kitchen end 
Plated Utensils. 
Class, Wood, Marbie, Por- 
celain, Eto. 


CEORCE WM. HOFFMAN, 
fete Manulectarer and 





! Pound Box 25 Cents 


Proprister 
206 C107 Weenimcron St, Inoinmaroue. 








Soild by Druggists 


THE BAR-KEEPERS’ FRIEND. 
Mecsesnsssreneeresererrseamaad and Dealers 








SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1.00 PER YEAR 





Pittsburg Stocks 
and Bonds 


Pittsburg is the center of America’s 
industrial supremacy. 

There are no better securities in the 
United States than the Stocks and 
Bonds of ‘‘Pittsburg District” Indus- 
trial and Public Utility Companies. 

We specialize in these, and have 
complete tables of earnings of prop- 
erties. We represent as direct sell- 
ing agents fourteen Pittsburg Banks. 


EE, 


The Pittsburg Securities 


and Guarantee Co. 


222-224 Fourth Avenue 
Opposite New Stock Exchange 




















R. E. CAREY 


Plambers’ 
Wood Work 


TeLrerpuone 815 Joun 













NEW YORK 





321 Pearl St. 
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“NEW STANDARD” 
Electric Elevators 


Are the Best Because they are 


SELF-CONTAINED 
SELF-OILING 


THE FLANGES are FORGED 
not keyed on. 


Controls are Full Electric 


No Chains, Shipper Rope, or 
Mechanical Devices Used. 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
ELEVATORS AND FAST DUMBWAITERS 
ARE SPECIALTIES 


Descriptive Bulletins issued regularly 
Send your name and address for our 
Mailing List. 
MARINE ENGINE AND MACHINE CO. 
1123 Broadway, New York. 


Tel. 2470 Mad. Sq. § Works: Harrison, N. J. 
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Cement | THe 
Coated Nails Dennison Hotel 




















Main and Fifth Streets 
Cerene> CINCINNATI :: OHIO 
Hold 100 per cent more than the 
best wire and cut nails—possess 
all the advantages of both with European Plan 
distinctive qualities of their own. 75 cents and up per day 
They are the best nails for every Refitted and Refurnished Throughout 


purpose, and are cheaper to use. Headquarters for all Labor Organizations 


Excellent Cafe in Building 





Endorsed by Architects and Builders. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Only Recognized Union Hotel 


J.C. Pearson Company » Cctana 


129 State St., BOSTON, MASS. M. E. SHINKLE, Meneses J 
ag* 





















































“ aan 
> ESTABLISHED 1843 Eagle 
) \ White 
Lead Co. 
§ 008 to 1030 
( 
, Broadway, 
CINCINNATI 
CAPACITY Corroders by the 3 
 f 15,000 TONS “OLD DUTCH PROCESS” ; 
Pure White Lead, Dry and in Oil. 
Red Lead, Litharge and Orange Mineral. : 
HEN you See a Dove labeled on the Hams, OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
{ Breakfast Bacon, Shoulder, and Dried New York City . “jae Lane § 
Austin Remsen, -— age 
Beef you buy, it is a guarantee that your dealer Philadelphia 42 North 4th Street 
is handling the best quality of smoked meats. a . Bannan, Manager 447 North Street 
Our pro $0 r oO Geo. 0. Shivers, erase! 
process of curing can not be imitated. We Buffalo . 1 Buliders’ Exchange 
use a Special formula that has been the secret A. S. Goltz, Manager 
Oo Pittsburg - Pittsburg rm x Supply Co., Agents 
f our success for forty years. f Cleveland - - . T. Osborn Co., Agents 
Chicago - - 1 25 127 North Peoria Street 
H E. B. Bennett, Manager 
The John C. Roth Packing St.Louis - - - ' 706 North 11th Street 
Com F.L. Powers, Manager 
pany Kansas City - 1012-1014 Walnut Street 
ft 7 on . R. McDonald, Agent ce ter $ 
ew Orleans - - 308- 310 Gravier Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO ; John R. Todd & Bro., agents 
“~ ww ee 
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MARTSOG BROS. 
House Building 














PITTSBURGH = #& =PENNSYLVANIA 
















Hudson River ji ii HUTHER BROS. 
Blue Stone Co. Patent 


Povnnaieae a ene | 
‘ Dado Head 


226-231 Mill St. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


a al 


Patent Groover or Dado Head 





The Groovers are arranged in Sets as follows: 






















No. 1 Set - --.---€uts to % by 4 inches 
No. 2 Set 5 ail cuts %to %by \ inches 
——————_———————————————————————————— |; No. 3 Set cuts %to % by yy inches 
No. 4 Set cuts %tol by yy inches 
RONDOUT :: NEW YORK li | No. 5 Set _cuts % to 1% by 4 inches 
7 No. 6 Set cuts '%to2 by ¥, inehes 

(—S—— | = I) 









Dynamos, Motors, Switchboards, Telephones, Electric Light Supplies, 
and Switches Bell Goods, Etc., Etc. 


TeLerHone 844 anv 845 Cort. 


J. JONES @ SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 





, General Electrical Supplies 


64 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY 


























Ni 
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CELERY PREPARATIONS 


Che P.L. ABBEY CO. 


MANUFACTURING 


| Pharmacists 


HALAMAZOO ww MICHIGAN 








=I) 





Wear the Great-Western ECONOMY :: STRENGTH :: DURABILITY 
Patent Double Thumb 


GLOVES Empire 
Portland Cement 











“UNION MADE” Company 
Manufactured by 
Ellsworth & Thayer ¥ 


Manufacturing Co. 
WARNERS, NEW YORK 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 














SS —L—— LI —) — I fe) 











BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


‘ Varnish Manufacturers, Shellac Bleachers 
AND REFINERS OF WOOD ALCOHOL 





New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago . 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, 
DETROIT 


SS — I | 
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Davip Fup NATHAN Hatcu 


FULD & HATCH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jersey Ribbed 
Underwear 























Hamilton, Liberty and Pruyn Streets 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


oroweeseeecesemmeececcenees 
The Peathenste! 


Underwear Co. 











| 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 


TT Sr re 
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MAX ERNST 
Youths’ and Men’s 


CLOTHING — 





Napoleon of Guaranteed Medium Priced 
Nobby Clothing 


t 715, 717, 719 and 723 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 











reeves as reeves 








ia **Chic”’ 
ae X *‘Indispensable” 
& ys cA **Unique” 


An entirely new Practi- 


M*/ cal creation of Parisian 

Lf ( conception, produces the 
x ( >> new Stylish Blouse Straight 
\ Front and Low Bust which 


Dame Fashion Demands 


Imperial 
“‘Blouser” 


(TRADE-MARK REGISTERED) 





It lengthens the front, 
blou-es the waist and pro- 
duces the low Bust; no other garment does this. Fits any 
figure, worn with any Corset Cover. Made of very fine lawn, 
it is light, fluffy and dainty, suspended below the bust by 
ribbons over the shoulders or by buttons sewn on the cover. 


THREE STYLES 


No. 200 Trimmed with Bias Lawn Hemstitched Ruffles $0.50 
No. 201 id “ Lace Edged BiasLawn “ 75 
No. 202 * Very Fine Embroidered “ . 1.00 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Imperial Underwear Company, 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. If unable to procure send 
direct to Manufacturer. 
All infringements of Patent and Trade-Mark will be 
prosecuted. 
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in many color tints 
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Piano Manufacturers 


All our instruments contain the full Iron Frame, with the 
Patent Tuning Pin. The greatest inventionof theage. Any 
radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness can not 
affect the standing in tune of our instruments, and, there- 
fore, we challenge the world that ours will excel any other, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AUBURN, - - - NEW YORK 











THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
" STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Ages 1 to 70. Amounts $15 to $100,000. 
Nearly 5,000,000 Policies in Force. 


INSURING OVER $800,000,000 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 





Home Office, 
Newark, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President. 








DEPARTMENT HO. T'2 


The Prudential °°" <27?°°? serice 
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A Pocket 
Edition 
of Time 


Every watch made by 
the Elgin National Watch 
@mpany is a pocket edi- 
tion of time — condensed 
in volume but unabridged 
in accuracy and reliability. 


Wherever time is valued, 


The 
watch word 


is 

Elgin 

Sold in all sizes by all 
jewelers. Guaranteed by 
the world’s greatest watch 
factory. 

An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “‘Elgin’’ en- 
graved on the works. 


“The Wars of n Watch” 
mailed free ou request. 


ELGIN 


NATIONAL WATCH CO. 


Elgin, Illinois. 








She 


Mead Paper 
Company 


Fine 
Book Papers 


DAYTON, OHIO 

















COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Crawford, 
McGregor & Canby 


Company 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Lasts, Golf Goods 
Bowling Goods 


DAYTON, OHIO 


























LABOR DAY SYMPOSIUM 


[Continued from page 829.] 


organizations, be they industrial, financial, 
economical, theoretical, or political, on the 
question of labor, are now closely noted 
and heralded, and yet not long ago such 
matter was not considered worthy of 
print or not of interest to the general 
public. 

One instance is noted in the state and 
national libraries. In the celebrated debates 
between Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. 
Douglass every speech was reported ver- 
batim with the single exception of Lincoln’s 
allusion to the welfare of the free laborer. 
In his speech at Cincinnati, in September, 
1859, the library copies show in parenthesis 
as follows: ‘‘ (The speaker then proceeded 
to argue that the hired laborer with his 
ability to become an employer must have 
every precedence over him who labors 


under the inducement of force).’’ How 
very strange it seems now that this, the 
very pith of the then contention should 
have been the least recognized, yet it is 
but one instance of lack of knowledge 
on the labor question in days gone by. 

It is the splendid foundation principles 
of the Federation of Labor that hold 
the attention of the working people. 
The right of complete autonomy to each 
national trade and yet the unyielding gen- 
eral requirement of discipline to enactments 
by the American Federation of Labor con- 
ventions, linked with the general advantage 
attained by it in furthering, fostering, and 
advancing organization, legislation, and 
conditions; that has built and will continue 
the movement through this unmatched form 
of general organization. 








G. W. PERKINS, 


PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL CIGARMAKERS’ UNION. 

















Labor Day can be utilized 
for no better purpose than 
to note the progress that or- 
ganized labor has made. 
While comparisons are ob- 
noxious to some, let us on 
that day review the past and 
compare it with the present, 
if for no other purpose than to remind the 
new generations of the frightful conditions 
which existed before the advent of the trade 
union activity, and to hold out new hope, 
inspiration, and confidence for all concerned 
in the assured future success of the trade 
union movement. 

In the short span of the writer's life trade 
unions have wrought a wonderful change 
for the better in the conditions and wages of 
the working masses. I can remember when 
nearly all industries had a pay day once a 
month, and in many industries the workers 
were paid off once every three months. To- 
day the ruling pay day is at the end of each 
week—all brought about through trade 
union activity and influence. 

Lest we forget—and especially for the 
young man who, just out of his time, finds 
asplendid union which has regulated wages, 





hours of labor, and other conditions, and 
who asks what are trade unions doing, any- 
way ?—let it be noted that during the times 
that we only received pay once a month, 
and sometimes once in three months, the 
truck system prevailed in all its hideousness. 
Nearly all workmen were compelled to bor- 
row money from the foreman or superintend- 
ent, upon which from two per cent to five 
per cent per month was charged, and the 
fellow that borrowed the most stood the ! 
best with the boss. 

Hence the meagre wages we were sup- 
posed to receive were taken back in the 
shape of usury or through the truck system. 
Trade unions have stopped all this. 

Less than 100 years ago white men sold 
themselves to employers for seven years for 
the sum of $100. In 1776 the New York 
bricklayer received the sum of 50 cents per 
day for 15 hours’ work. To-day the union 
bricklayer receives $4.50 for eight hours’ 
work. Thanks to trade union activity! 

It is a fact that as late as 1817 white 
men and women were taken to the public 
square and auctioned off to the highest bid- 
der for the purpose of paying off their trans- 
portation expenses, and were compelled to- 
work from four to fifteen years with no 
compensation except their board and 
clothing. 
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Less than 100 years ago the foreman 
lashed women and children if they slack- 
ened in the pace set for them. The branding 
iron and whipping post was in constant use 
for the defenseless workers. These cruelties 
continued until the trade union movement 
put an end to them. As late as 1836, 21 
tailors went on strike for better wages, and 
they were promptly arrested and fined 
$1,150 for the crime of asking for more 
wages. 

As late as 1834 a handful of trade union- 
ists in Boston found it impossible to hire a 
hall in that city for the purpose of holding 
an annual celebration. 

Comparisons may not sound well, but the 
trade unionists of Springfield recently held 
a public mass meeting in the state house in 
that city. 

One hundred years ago the same relative 
people had to meet in secret and bury the 
records in secret hiding places. In those 
days it was a crime to be a union man, and 
the wealth producers were treated as so 
many cattle. 

Labor Day this year will find that trade 
unions have accomplished some good, and 
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we know they will do better in the future. 
Our lot to-day may seem hard; but on Labor 
Day we may be truly thankful that we did 
not live in the alleged good old days before 
there were any trade unions to defend and 
protect the workers. 

Trade unions created Labor Day. They 
insured many holidays and much leisure 
time by reducing the daily hours of toil. 
They have wrought a wonderful change 
for the better in the lives of all who have 
enrolled under their protecting banners. 

Both the American Federation of Labor 
and the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, under 
the able leadership of Samuel Gompers, have 
contributed largely to the success of the 
trade union movement. 

On labor’s national holiday we all bow in 
reverence to the trade union and hail it as 
the greatest institution in the industrial and 
social lives of the toiling masses—an insti- 
tution in which we have unlimited faith, and 
one that we are fully persuaded will con- 
tinue in the future, as it has in the past, to 
gradually improve working conditions until 
we shall come into an ideal social and 
economical state. 











BECRETARY-TREASURER, INTERNATIONAL BOOT AND SHOE WORKERS. 


| C. L. BAINE. 











On this, the day set apart 
in honor of labor, when all 
labor rejoices, when organ- 
ized labor throughout the 
country convenes in reviewal 
of the past year’s progress, 
there does not exist an or- 
ganization living in the inter- 
est of humanity that can claim a loftier pur- 
pose than organized labor. Its principles 
rest to-day soundly on moral, ethical and 
economic grounds. Such attack as its prin- 
ciples have suffered is due to its conflict 
with commercial selfishness, local or selfish 
interests and class antipathy. 

It has been sought assiduously to fasten 
the errors of its integrants upon the parent 
organization in the hope of stultifying its 
principles. That such attempts have proved 
futile is a matter of trade union history. 
Unhappily, organized labor can not expunge 
itself of every unworthy element. While 
fighting the world’s battle for economic 
justice, organized labor must patiently 





struggle to educate all workers to a proper 
sense of their duty to the organization en- 
listed and living wholly in their interest 
and cause. 

To the American Federation of Labor, 
that great organized expression of labor’s 
highest impulses, that great force which 
perpetuates in the breasts of the workers 
the inborn yearning for industrial freedom 
and sustains them above the stagnation of 
discouragement and despair, all labor must 
look for the progressive solving of life’s 
greatest problem—securing economic justice 
to every individual worker. 

The world is better, happier, to-day be- 
cause of the existence of organized labor. 
On this Labor Day we can look back over 
the past and up into the future from a new, 
a loftier, plane of success; a plane never 
more to be lowered, as the justice gained is 
never more to be denied, and improvements 
gained forever established in the bosom of 
civilization. 

The errors, weaknesses, failures, and suc- 
cesses of the past teach conclusive lessons. 
Our struggle must ever be. The future has 
dark spots, but withal lies bright before us. 
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Our struggle for economic justice logically 
confines our operations to the correction of 
industrial abuses and the improvement of 
industrial conditions for our gradual success 
in this direction portends the gradual elimi- 
nation of political and social abuses. 

Industrial readjustments are the most 
urgent, immediate need of the workers and 
demand our undivided strength, power, and 
influence. One abuse after another has been 
corrected, but we have been able to elimi- 
nate only such abuses as our organized 
power could successfully cope with. 

The greatest abuses still remain, their 
effacement awaiting greater organized 
power. That the struggle is prolonged and 
progress retarded is due to lack of organi- 
zation and division; and division will be the 
rock on which our splendid organization 
will be immolated unless the greatest wis- 
dom, the utmost vigilance is exercised. 

Every true trade unionist, though cog- 
nizant of the struggle yet before us, has 
unbounded faith in that greatest feder- 
ated movement of workers known to any 
time. 

As in the beginning, so now stands out 
pre-eminently the need of organization. Let 


us, then, on this day, while rejoicing over 
the victories of the past, absorb the great 
lesson of Labor Day, that our victories were 
no greater than our organized power. Let 
us, then, standing on the threshold of a 
bright future beckoning us on, fail not to 
note that it points out just one avenue of 
approach—organization. 

The organization we must have does not 
cease with the enrollment of the workers 
into membership in their respective trades 
unions. It means the organization of trades 
unions to a full sense of their duty as com- 
ponent parts of one great organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is to 
the national organization what the national 
is to the local, what the local is to the indi- 
vidual worker. Local and craft successes 
are largely due to the power of the federated 
movement and likewise their permanency is 
measured by the power of that movement. 
Universal organization of the workers into 
trades unions and the welding of trades 
unions into one solid compact body, with 
its undivided economic power applied to 
the readjustment of industrial conditions, 
means industrial freedom and economic 
justice for all workers. 








GEORGE E. MCNEILL. 




















Labor Day is a demonstra- 
tion of the numerical power 
of trade unions; a demon- 
stration of what has been 
accomplished by past sacri- 
fice and a prophecy of ulti- 
mate success. 

The Fourth of July or 
Independence Day celebrations are the 
noisy demonstrations of what is termed 
‘patriotic fervor’’ in memory of the declar- 
ation of the independence of our country 
from monarchical control. To those who 
believe in a democratic form of government 
for all peoples everywhere, the spirit of the 
declaration means an ever-present potent 
force for liberty; a declaration of the estab- 
lishment of a new form of government, a 
new order of society. 

Trade unions are the organized democra- 
cies of the world, and the immortal words, 
“All men are born possessed of certain in- 
alienable rights, among which is right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,’’ 








are a constant inspiration to renewed ac- 
tivity for the accomplishment of the posses- 
sion of all rights. 

The right of men to organize for in- 
creased wages carries with it the right to 
accomplish the diminution of the profit of 
the labor buyer upon the labor seller's 
time, skill, and endurance. 

The old order of society, from which we 
have declared ourselves free, rests upon the 
theory that the owners of things must be 
secured in their possessions, whatever may 
become of the property rights of the labor 
seller. By the term ‘‘ rights of property ’’ 
is meant property in lands, buildings, 
money, credit, and such like. The property 
rights of a man who sells his time or labor 
areconsidered only when an individual wage- 
worker, or a few wage-workers, become the 
tool or tools of those who buy them; then 
the whole martial force of government is 
exercised, not only to protect such labor, 
or laborers, but to aid him in his effort 
to prevent the union laborer from selling 
his labor under the humane conditions 
necessary under a free government. 

The laborer is robbed of his true dignity 
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as a man under the pretense that the dignity 
of labor must be upheld. 

The right of a man to sell his labor, like 
all other human rights, is subject to the re- 
quirements or conditions of an advancing 
civilization. If the sale of a commodity en- 
dangers the welfare of the community 
where or when the commodity is offered for 
sale, then such sale of labor should be pro- 
hibited or prevented by every moral and 
legal method. 

The ‘‘ scab,’’ the hero of President Eliott, 
offers his labor for sale at a time and under 
conditions that render such sale, morally, 
socially, and industrially, an act against the 
public interest. The man who takes the 
place or employment of a man on a strike 
for the advantages of a higher civilization 
is an enemy to the human race. 

Labor Day is a protest against the capital- 
istic theory that he, the capitalist, is sole 
master of all the functions of production. 

Labor Day is an assertion that the laborer 
is master of his time, of himself, of his part in 
the act of production, and of his share in the 
product, subject only to the common welfare. 

In considering the rights of non-combat- 
ants, the permanent good and not tempo- 
rary incovenience must be considered. 

Labor Day is trade union day. The men 
who march, the men who sacrifice, the men 
who fight in the moral warfare, march and 
fight for the non-unionist as well as the 
unionist. 

On this day the thought of all should be 
directed tothe solution of the social and in- 
dustrial problems that confront us. It is well 
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to review the past; to know the steps by 
which so much of common good has been 
accomplished; to look back upon the day of 
small things; to trace the local unions of a 
craft struggling in isolation; to trace their 
growth into national and international 
bodies, and to observe how these small 
democracies of labor have combined under 
one constitution and one flag in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 

We look backward with reverence and 
we look forward with hope. The common 
sense of the common people has proved wiser 
than the theories of the schools. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is to-day the most 
potent force working for industrial and 
political liberty. The Federation recognizes 
that it is well to vote right, but it holds that 
to vote right one day in the year we must 
think right and work right every day. 

The events through which we have passed 
and the revolutions through which we are 
passing come not as a surprise to those 
trade unionists who are grounded in the 
history and philosophy of the labor move- 
ment. While the minds of many have been, 
and are, confused at the demonstration of 
the fallacy of the so-called science of polit- 
ical economy, the clear-headed, warm- 
hearted trade unionists are clear as to their 
duty. They remember that monopoly once 
the prerogative of political kings was over- 
thrown, and they believe that monopoly 
now the prerogative of the kings of capital 
will be overthrown when the battle for the 
new magna charter is fought and the victory 
of the people is won by the trade unions. 





LABOR DAY—A PROPHECY. 


CHAS. FELTON PIDGIN. 


I had a dream the other night; 
Before me passed a wondrous sight— 
An armed host, with sword and gun, 
While bayonets flashed in the sun. 

‘* Who are these men?’’ I asked a friend, 

‘* Our country’s pride—to flag defend 
They’ve left the bench, the loom, and plow— 
Our land with honor they’ll endow.”’ 

‘* Who lead these men?” I questioned still. 

‘* They own the factory, shop, and mill, 
Their workmen gone, no choice have they 
But go with them, and lead the fray.”’ 

The vision changed—another host— 

Of swords or guns it did not boast, 

The flag was there, and banners too, 

And badges bright—red, white, and blue. 

‘* Who are these men ?’’ My friend did smile. 

‘* Of industry, the rank and file; 

They toil at bench, and loom, and plow— 
Our land with plenty they endow.”’ 


I said—‘‘ No doubt the ones we saw 
Who led them on their way to war— 
In times of peace now lead them still,’’ 
A meaning smile his face did fill. 

‘* It should be so, I own ’’—said he; 

‘* On Labor Day—our Jubilee, 
Both Boss and Man, on friendly ground, 
Should march beside to music’s sound.”’ 
Said I—‘‘ The time is sure to come, 
When to the sound of fife and drum, 
Employers and employes too— 
The Captains and the Soldiers true, 
Of Industry, will march beside, 
Like husband and a loving bride! 
And can you tell a better way 
To honor Labor’s Holiday ?’”’ 
When war’s alarms call workingmen, 
Employers lead the forces then; 
Why not on Labor’s Holiday, 
Ride in advance and lead the way? 
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The Streator Clay Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 















Wall Coping 
Flue Lining 
Fire Clay 
Stove Pipe 
Drain Tile 
Fire Brick 
Milled Fire 


Clay and General 
Clay Products 











JAS. L. DAUGHERTY, Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 


Suse, SNELAT, Vico Pvecten STREATOR, ILL. 


ROBT. D. SCOTT, Secretary 








Ohe 
“Buckeye” and “Major” Couplers 


MADE OF EITHER IRON OR CAST STEEL 
STEEL KNUCKLES AND REPAIR PARTS IN STOCK 


GENERAL STEEL CASTINGS and BOLSTERS 


For Prompt Delivery. Capacity, 200 Tons a Day 


IRON SEMI-STEEL and STEEL BRAKE SHOES 


For Locomotive and Cars 


The Buckeye Malleable Iron and Coupler Co. 
General Offices and Works, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


J. L. Yate & Company, . M, Stack, Davis & Bryan, Davis & Bryan, 
The Rookery olland House Times Building Arcade Building 
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American Rolling 
Mill Co. 


a 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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E. I. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 





~~ 


Manufacturers of Mining, Blasting 
and Sporting 


POWDER 


401 Connell Building, Fourth Floor 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Also Agents for REPAUNO CHEMICAL COMPANY ’S High Explosives, 
Safety Fuse, Caps and Exploders 
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THE NEW HOME OF 








$5 555556 66 §G55665556 
Manufacturers of 

S. W. Corner “Wellworth” 
Elm and Dressy 
McFarland UNION 
Streets MADE 
Between Third Clothing 
and The Largest Plant 
Fourth Streets ; | all faded) OF a United en 
84 feet fron SUT al! ET le) ee Se te 
aséuidnen =a a didi ‘ —wrway abe 
see oe - - PE 8 pitt wine one Clothing 

A. Talk PLIES 





Moch, Berman @ Company ~* Cincinnati, Ohio 


























The Henry Geiershofer 
Clothing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Clothing 


ALL UNION MADE 


129 to 135 W. Fourth Cincinnati, Ohio 


NEAR ELM 
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BULLOCK 











MULTIPLE VOLTAGE SYSTEM for driving 
variable speed machine tools by means of 
direct connected motors, is in use in many 
of the largest machine shops in this country. 

If you are interested in economy 
in machine-shop practice, write us 
and we will be glad to demonstrate 
to you the great saving to be effected 


by introducing our system in your 
shops. 


Bullock Electric 
Manufacturing Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DIRECT AND 
ALTERNATING CURRENT MACHINERY 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


2525-2531 Spring Grove Avenue 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





<=, 


TYPE “‘N** MOTOR DRIVING NILES BORING MILL ON THE 
BULLOCK MULTIPLE VOLTAGE SYSTEM 





Manufacturers of 


Steam 
Brass 
Specialties 





Cornice Brake 


Cornice Brakes, Heavy Bending Machiies «1 
Brakes, Corrugating Machines, Toggle Pre::es, 
Corrugating and Crimping Rolls. Hand and | 
Power Punching Presses, Dies, Shears, Etc. 


Everything for 
the Engine and 
Boiler Room 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


:: The :: 
. 
J. M. Robinson Mfg. Co. 
Send fur Pocket Catalogue :: A Handy Reference 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Distributed by Jobbing Supply Houses Everywhere 





Strictly High 
Grade Quality 
at Market 
Prices 
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American Federationist. 


OFFICIAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DE- 
MANDS OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
—AT— 
423-425 G Street N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Correspondenis will please write on one side of the 
paper only, and address 
SAMUEL GomPERs, Editor, Washington, D. C. 
All communications relating to finances and subscrip- 
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FRANK MORRISON, Secretary, Washington, D. C. 
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The American Federation of Labor is not sponsor for, 
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SUBSCRIPTION: 
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Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Auguat 25, 1903. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

THE JOHN RUSSELL CUTLERY Co., TURNER’S FALLS, 
MASS. 

D. M. PARRY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
DAVENPORT PEARL BUTTON Co., DAVENPORT, IA, 
KREMENTZ & Co., NEWARK, N. J. 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 

meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





Special Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 25, 1903. 

To All Affiliated Unions: 

Asatisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the organizations at interest and the 

SOUTHERN SADDLERY Co., CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 

SEAGRAVE Mpa, Co., COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

having been reached, and said firms now operating 
union establishments, the same are removed from our 


coe Don’t Patronize” list and placed on our FAIR 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternal!y yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don't Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms— Labor papers piease note 
changes from month to month and copy. 


FooD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 

Beer.New Orleans Brewing Company, New Orleans, 
La.; Security Brewing Compuny, New Orleans, | a. 
Standard Brewing Company. New Orleans, La. 

Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo. ; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, Iil. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Heury 
George and Tom Moore. 

Groceries._James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Cum- 
panies. 

CLOTHING. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadel phia, Pa. 

Shirts and ( ollars —United Shirt and Collar Co., Troy, 
N.Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Clueit, 
Peabody & Uo., Troy, N. Y. 

Shoes.—Welimun, Osborne & Co., Lynn, Mass.; Thomas 
Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass, 

Suspenders.— Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Woolens.— Harttord Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill, 


HOTELS. 
Baffalo.—Genessee. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 


Bookbinders.— Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Il. 

Newspapers.— Philadelphia Democrat, *hiladelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly &©o., printers, of Kausas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, 
Ind.; Gazette, Terre Haute, Ind.; Times, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

POTTERY, GLASS AND STONE. 

Putter and ( rick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Iil.; Terre Haute Brick and Pipe Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Evans & Howard Sewer Pipe and Fire 
Brick Co., St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., 
White Cottage, Obio. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriag: and Wagon Builde s.—S. R. Bailey & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Presscott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 

General Hurdware. — Landers, Frary & Clark, Atlas 
Works, of New Britain, Conn.; Davis Manufactur- 
ing Co., Dayton, Ohio; Computing Scale Co., Day- 
ton, Ubio; Iver Johnson Arms Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Keisey Furnace Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Brown 
& Sharpe Tool Co., Providence, R. I. 

Tron and Stee/.—I\linois lron and Bolt Co., of Carpenters- 
ville, lil.; Carborundum Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y.: 
Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn.; SingerSewing 
Machine Co., Elizabeth, N. J., and South Bend, 
Ind.; Gurney Foundry Co., Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Co., 8 ring field, Ohio; Page Needle 
Co., * bico Falis, Mass.; Franklin Needle Co., 
Franklin, N. H.; American Circular Loom Co., New 
Orange, N. J.; Payne Engine Co., Elmira, N, v3 
Lincoln Iron Works, Rutland, Vt; F. R. Patch 
Manufacturing Co., Rutland, Vt. 
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Tron Architectural.— Winstow Bros., of Chicago, I1l.; Geo. 

L. Meskir, Evansville, In 

Quarries. —Mount Airy Granite Ca. Mount Airy, N. C. 

Stoves..-Herendon Manufacturing Company, Geneva, 
N. Y.; Germer Stove Co., Erie, : Radiant 

Home” Stove, Ranges and Hot Air Blast, Erie, Pa. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 


Te re Haute.—Street Railway Co. 


Woop AND FURNITURE, 
Gulf Bag Co., New Orleans, La., branch Bemis 
Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brooms und Dusters. 
Davenport, Ia.; M. Goeller’s Sons, Circleville, Ohio. 
Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Cvo., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(vo erage.-Cincinnatil Cooperage Co., of Cincinnati, O. 
Furniture.—American Billiard Table Co, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Brumby Chair Co., Marietta, Ga.; O. Wisner 
Piano Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell Piano Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
Gold Leaf.—W.H. Kemp Co., New York, N 


Bugs 


Y.; Andrew 


Reeves, Chic: ago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape May, 
N. J.; Hastings Co.. Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

+ ember.—Trinity Lumber Co., of Leonidas, Texas; 


Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore Md.; Huttig 
Sash and Door Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Himme slberger 
Luce Land and Lumber Co., Morehouse, Mo. 

Le ither.—Wagner Leather Co., Stockton, ¢ ‘al: Kullman, 
salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; S. H. Frank & Uo., Red- 
wood, Cal.; A. B. Patrick & Co.,San Francisco, Cal.; 
Santa Rosa Tanning Co., Santa Rosa, Cal.: Colum- 
bus Buggy & Harness Co., Columbus, Ohio; N. 
a & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Pens.—L. E. Waterman & Co., New York ( my: 

Paper _ 8. —K. N. Rowell & C ‘o., Batavia, 

1 pewriters.—U nderwood Ty ewriterC ‘o., Hart ford, Conn. 

Wall Paper.—Carey Bros., *hiladelphia. Pa.; Bec ker, 
Smith & Page, Philadelphia, Pa.; William Janeway 
& Co., New Brunswick, N I / 

Watches.—K eystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
»hia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Co.; Jos. 

‘ahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Co., Sag Harbor. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


eon, Ohi Novelties.—Novelty Advertising Co., Coshoc- 
dk 


ton nio. 
Telegraphy.— Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Wire Clut “—Cheney Bigelow Co., Springfield, Mass. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, JULY, 1903. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist. 


Of the 84 unions making returns for July, with an 
aguregate membership of 60,261, there were 3. 8 per cent 
without employment. In June 1,206 unions, with a 
membership of 58,719, reported 2.5 per cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1902. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1903; the 
lighter line for 1902, 
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Number of Affiliated Unions. 
ene and Inte:national Unions affiliated July, 
4 





Lcsemnietiiigwedne. dihnewdid 110 
CO 28 
Central Bodies .... ann FRO 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions......... ......... 2,174 





Charters Issued for July, 1903. 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL UNIONS...... 1 
Ss IT icicss octiiniccincessdisasalnicenisinhenniiieanieeindnied exane 4 
LOCAL TRADE UNIONS ..... 44 

No. 11278, Twin Citv Fruit Pac kage Makers, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich. 
No. 11290, Bootblacks’ Protective, P: meereae, 7 
No. 11291, Saw Workers. New York, N _*} - 
No. 11293. Molders’ Helpers, Milwaukee, Wis. 
No. 11294, Suspender Workers, Aurora, in. 
No. 11299; Iron Molders’ Helpers, Springfield, Ill. 
No. 11300; Soda Water Workers, Houston. Texas. 
No. 11301; Excavators’ Protective, Springfield, Ill. 
No. 11308, Furriers’ Union, St. Paul, Minn. 
No. 11304, Furriers’ Union, C hicago, Til 
No. 1k 305, Fish Cutters and Oyster Openers’ Protec- 
tive, New York, 
No. 11306, Nec kwear C utters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 11307, Hat and ow Leather Sweat Band Cut- 
ters, New York, 
No. 11308, ALR, *Cutte rs and Setters, 
Colo. 
No. 11309, Cement and Rock Asphalt Finishers, 
Trenton, N. 
No. 11310, Saw Grinders, New York, N. Y. 
No. 11312, Draftsmen’s Protective, Chicago, Ill. 
No. 11314, Gas Workers, Dubuque, Iowa. 
No. 11317, Mineral and Water Bottlers, Newark, } 
No. 11318, Pile Drivers’ Protective, Boston, Mass 
No. 1182", Holders-On Protective, Buffalo, ‘N. 
No. 11328, Slippers and Kilnmen’s, Trenton, N. mi 
No. 11325, Saw Mill Workers, Ashland, Wis. 
No. 11326, Telephone Operators, Fresno, Cal. 
No. 11328. Pile Drivers, Hoboken, N. 
No. 11330, Laborers’ Protective, Jersey ¢ ity, N. J. 
- 11334, Bootblacks’ Protective, North Adams, 
JLAass 
No, 11336, Commercial Portrait Artists, Chicago, III. 
No, 11357, Laborers’ Protective, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
No, 11330, Molders’ Helpers, Sindusky, Ohio. 
No. 11346, Foundry Helpers, Brooklyn, N 
No. 11347, Stenographers, Omaha, Neb. 
No, 11318, Fire Department Employes, 
Mich 
No, 11350, Clothing : 2 and 
Clerks, New York, N. Y. 
oo 11351, Quarry men’s 8 Protectiv: », Rocklin, Cal. 
11353, Fish Cleaners, San Francisco, Cal. 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS, ............000.000- . 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of July, 1903. (The monthsare abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

1. Balance on hand july 1, 1908......... .... 
Central |: bor, Greenfield, Mass, sup .. 
Bolt Workers 9198, SUP.........000.-cceee snes : 1 
Federal labor 1 996, sup.... ne 
Federal labor 11084, sup.... ome 
PeGernl IABSr BGTOT, GUP..........00000 008+. cccconscocseese 2 
Central trades council, Lynchburg, Va, sup.. 1 
Bootblacks prot 11200, sup ..............ccceceeeeeceeees 1 
Gas workers 11201, sup ........ 7 in . 

1 





Denver, 


Detroit, 


Shipping 














Federal labor 11292, sup .... 
Molders helpers 11203, sup . 


Federal labor 10121, sup .............. 1 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 1033! 15 
Coffee roasters and helpers 10250, sup.. 360 
Federal labor 6697, tax, june, $2.10; d f. $ we 4 
Bottlers 10218, tux, may, $1. 30; d f, $1.30............ 2 
Federal labor 9633, tax, may, $2.75; d f, $2.7 5 


Sawmill workers 10682, tax, m, j, ‘$10.50 








SS SS¥senesesssseusen 








ins aisiteiteniil, ‘nsiipauinimcedntdeimieaatnaaie, sgumnuhes 21 
Federal labor 9719, tax, june, $1; d f, $1............ 2 
Federal labor 9715, tax, may, $2.75; d f, $2.75 5 50 
Die workers 11013, tax, june, ”40¢; df, de 80 
Federal labor 9374, tax, July, 70c; d f,70¢ .. 1 40 
Federal labor 9993, tax, june, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. 7 00 
Federal labor 9713, tax, july, $5; df $3. ae 10 00 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, june, $1.05; d f, $1 05 2 10 
Trades and labor assembly, New Phila, Tus- . 

carawas CO, Ohio, tax, &, M, J.......c.cccccceeeeees 2 00 
Intl slate and tile r-ofers union of A, tax, 2 0 


NED crtccilaviisiinesininns Scataennnandtainasaucinminmnes 














_ 
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. Federal labor 1(928, tax, may, 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


$5; d f, $5......... 
Federal labor 10824, tax, may, 45c; d HA — ee 
Federal labor 10236, tax, apr, $5; df, 
Horse-nail makers’ 10500, tax, july, s Te af 
Hospital empl 10492, tax, June, $4.75; d f, $4.75 
Fur workers 10212, tax, m, a, m, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Crown, cork and seal workers 10875, tax, 
june, $3; d f, $3 
ty white washers 19539, tax, June, $1.20; 
Se 4 | SRR en 
Hod Carriers 10162, tax, may, $4; sup, $4; df, $4 
Suspender workers 11095, sup. 
Suspeuder workers 11251, Sup..........0....c0-ceeeeeee 
Rolling mill ~ y and laborers 10145, tax, 
june, $3; sup, $1;d 
ee labor 10581, — june, $7.05; sup, $1; 












OD i cnceksnisensconvnmnsensaines 
Suspender wor ‘ 
United hattersof N A, tax, : home — 
Sawmill workers 8377, tax, may, 75 f, 
Central labor, Lawrence, Mass,tax, oct. 2, to 
and incl sept. ’03... 
Trades and labor assembly, “Jacksonville, iil, 
tax, m, j, 
Federal labor 9770, tax, a, m, Jj, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Gaon mens prot 10887, tax, a,m, Jj, ’gz. 25; df, 
Wire worlbers 10779, tax, may, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 10712, tax, may, $3.70; 4 f, $3.70.. 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, ana wecheang 
d f, $5.50... aes 
Quarr workers 101. 31, ‘tax, “june, $5; df  $... 
Gravel roofers 9893, tax, may, $2.25; a f, $2.25.. 
be glass gatherers 8723, tax, july, $1.60; df, 


Iii tenenitnaidiansnineonmanenantidiendanunnentamanaitiaeniiniiateas 
Granitoid one cement workers 9546, tax, J, j, 
$1.40; d f, $1. 
toeion stone and plate preparers 
0774, tax, june, 0c; d f, 0c 
Central labor, Easton, Pa, tax, ati 08, to 
and incl march, ’04.. 
Silver workers 10339, tax, y - ‘$7.20; “d f ‘F7d0-. 
—— hg organ workers intl union of A, 





Wire and cable workers 9847, sup... 
Federal labor 11201, sup 
Federal labor 11221, sup 
Intl bro papermakers, pulp 
Waste mil orkers, sup......... 
— a 8064, tax, ma 


rederal a 11295, su 
Federal labor 11296, sup 
Intl bro papermakers, pulp, sulphite and 
ee, a ae 
Federal labor 10023, sup... pease 
Laborers prot 9523, SUD...............ccsseee-+ 
Amal rubber workers U of A, sup........ 
Federal labor 9944, SUD .............0.+.ceesseees 
United metal workers intl, on, - 
Hod carriers 9155, — m, % $i; df, $l 
Saw worke:s 1 tax, june, $2. 13; d f, $2.15... 
uit est tool a A 10687, tax, june, "H; d f, 












Bottie handlers and assorters 11058, tax,june, 
Central trades and labor council, New Or- 
leans, La, tax, apr to and incl sept, 08....... 
Tin, steel, iron, and granite ware workers 
10943, tax, june, $6; d f, $6 
ba ~- paper back tenders and reelers 10777, 
ey ee CLS. eee 
“S net fishermen 8054. tax, Jj, J, a, 8, $8; d f, 


Ty a, aw 


Intl jewelry workers of A, tax 
Federal labor 7211, tax, june, $438 


Galvanizers, retinners and helpers dts tax, 
june, 75e; d f, 75e 





$10 00 

90 
10 00 
8 50 
9 50 
2 40 
6 00 
83 00 
12 00 

75 
8 00 
7 00 
15 10 
1 50 
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3 20 


60 00 
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» One pinto Seems asso 8056, tax, m, j, 
30; d 
Intl Dilek, tiie. ‘and terra cotta workers alli- 
ance, tax, j, hieeeeiaiseaiteniptmnneaneunenannenpiinies admaamnden 
Iron and heavy hardware employes 10582, 
tax, may, $10; d f, $10 


Laborers prot 1d =, june, $1.95; d f, $1.95 
= rae ys 9998, n, d, "02, j, f, "C3, $1.40; sup, 


Hair rpinner 10399, tax, June,*$1.50; sup, 50c: 

ii avnse- spacnencesvineanseass-cnpanensusabanann One dote 
Federal labor 1( 982, tax, June, $1; sup, $1; d f $1 
Flagstone layers and cutters 11271, “Se 
Fe alt labor 11288, tax, july, $1.50; sup, $2; 





Federal /abor 7155, sup .... 
Federal Ja bor 11207, BUP...........c000e-cc-ce0es eoseeeee 
Federal labor 1214. tax, june, 85c; d t, 8£¢... 
Federal labor 9614, tax, apr, $2; X 3 
Federal! labor 986*, tax, June, #2. 
Lastmakers 9771, tax, m, j, f, 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, july, $3; df, 43... 
Federal |abor 10587, tax, june, 6Uc, $ & tie 
Federal labor 8538, tax, june, $3; 
United mincral mine workers of “ . tax, 
m a, m, j 
Hod carriers 786, tux, m, a, m, j, $3; df, $8.. 


Iron molders helpers 11113, tax, June, 35c; 








Central trades and labor assembiy, Gov- 
erneur, N Y, tax, m, a, m, 
Cement workers 10797, tax, june, kc; df, 5c 
Federal labor 9401, tax, may, 60c; d f, 60c...... 
Federal labor #900, tax, June, 2.95; a f. _— 
Federal labor 10788, tax, june, $1; a 
Machinists helpers 10220,tax, June, B5e; dj f, 35c 
Federal la bor 9635, tax, m, j, 80c; d f, BUC... 
Glass packers 8752, tax, may, $1. ‘10; d f, $1.10.. 
Federal labor 8139, tax, une, $20.08; d f, 


STEIN eitens<sneesonguovenetus: sapeecnmnasentanentannnceentesanenn one 

Electrica! peseers helpers 10510, tax, June, 

Me; df, X 

Ja nners and finishers 9009, tax, june, $2.60; 
) 


Federal labor 10555, tax, apr, $3.50: d f, $8.50.. 
Soil-pipe and fitting mo'!ders 8816, tax, july, 


SE 0s Ot SD cmnengneinitsinnenaheoednnentennehabe-nennensie 
Sawmill er aplare one rivermens 10000, tax, 
june, $12. | Re 
Quarr. -— bi wos, "ton, m, J, $22.50; d f, 


Tuck pointers eee front cleaners 10804, tax, 
june, 
Hod carriers 10966, tax, June, 95c; d f, 9c...... 
Federal labor 10077, tax, july, $7.50; d ts $7.80. 
United cloth, hat. and capmakers, tax, june.. 
Federal labor 10751, tax, may, $2; d f, Le 
Embossers and pa per-box makers 9866, tax, 
A, mM, J, "0B, $1.40; df, $1.40..........00-ccceee- sennneeee 
Dyers helpers 10178, tax, m, a, $2.90; d f, $2.90.. 
ark ee poet 10185, tax, june, $5.20; 





tax, i i aisisaitenemenatnerenmamesanaias aniniseien 
Biegtrs rot es, tax. june, $2.70; d f, $2.70.. 
Newsboys 10414, tax, JUME...........0.:cccccceeeeeeeenees 
Federal! jabor 11298, § ee ancoreuscennavees 
Iron molders helpers 11299, sup.. poces 
Soda-water workers 11300, BUP............c.c00seeeee 
Excavators prot 11301, sup.... on a 
Federal! labor 11302, sup.... 
Furriers 14603, sup............0.+ « 
Laborers 10765, tax, june, $3; d f. 

Electrical workers helpers 11203, tax, july, 
ye OE fy peers 
Cloth examiners spongers one hel - 10780, 
tax, m, j, $11.50; sup, $4.75; f, $i! maabigin 
Pete e120 labor 11061, tax, June, $1. £0; oo Ke; 

iy | eRe eee 
ee prot 10075, tax, may, $1.30; sup, 
$1.40; d f, $1.30. 
nr labor 11129, tax, June, $2; sup, $2.50; 









Pearl button catiers “10789, tax, 





sup, Se; d f, 
Rev JI Meciemeler So Salem, Ohlo, sup........ 
Federal labor 11227, 8t2p..cece..cccesscsecesseesesseesees 
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6. Cement workers 11262, SUp.............:cc008 ceeeeeee 


~ 


. Rammers #120, tax, m, - ‘mm. J, $5; d f, $5. 


Tar roofers ard sanitary wanreng © workers 

11254, sup... eeccccees 
Telegraph operators ‘11287, ‘sup. va on 
Federal labor 11208, sup........ .... 
Sawmill workers 11259, ee 





ie labor 9710, tax, June, $5.65; sup, 
65, 





Livery and undertakers stable =e 
lt 742, tax, July, $22.15; sup, 6c, d f, $22.1 
Labor trades council, ‘Denison, Tex o% ay 
m, J, $2.50; sup, $3.85... 
Federal labor 11248, sup... 
Federal labor 10973, sup 
oT a  momed 7118, tax, apr, $7.35; sup, ic; 





Intl aon of steam engineers, sup........ ...... 
Suspender workers 9480, tax, a, m, J, $1.05; 

Se inccnpsecnnensgoverqncccgacesnsenencesocese 
Intl "er 7 pa ermakers, pulp, sulphite and 

paper-mill workers, sup...............-..scees:seses 
Horse-nail makers 8653. tux, a, m, $3; d f, $3.. 
Hod sorties prot 10027, tax, july, $2.50; sup, 

Sn Ut tnatintncinrtiinemmienvannthen. anheninamnemimey 
Federal labor 11146, sup.. sad 
Furriers 11304, sup.. 





. Masons helpers 11039, ‘tax, | june, $2; d f, 2... 


vane, $2.20; df, 





ener makers 1034 2, te 


Foderai labor 10621 . - da. 15 
Federal labor 10898, tax, may, $1. 75; d f, $1.75 
United neckwear cutters 6939, tax, a, m, J, 
SE Ar IIIT hsiciniininieineiceivuinien sanenediinmientdnenanntnes 
Federal labor 10964, tax, bal june, $10.85: d f, 
= 
Federal labor 70026, tax, June, $4.30; d f, $1.30 
Machine rye ‘and *punchers | 9630, tax, 
july, 95e; d f, 95c 
Slate bry tile roofers 9521, tax, m, a, m, j, 03, 





$8; d 
rederal labor 10198, tax, a, m, $6.75; d f, $6.75.. 
Sewer, gas and water pipe laborers ncn tax, 
m ay, 88.75; is Th cabinmninisinideaenannatenembncetendeiens 
File workers 10048, tax, ky 









f, 85c 
c ‘oal art laborers ro en workers 9089, 
tax, apr, $3.25; d f, $3.2 
Laborers _— #576, tax, ‘may, $16, 25; sup, 8; 


me 5 and ‘maxons "10982, “tax, ‘july, 
$1.10; sup, 50c; d f, $1.1 
Federal labor 10190. ag me 
Federal labor 10 ‘Pp... iacmntrasentuitinneniéssessennesent 
Federal labor 11195, sup..............006 " 
Federal] labor 11187, sup...... 
Porters prot 11258, sup. ..... 
Ivory button workers 11272, sup... 
Metermakers prot 11250, su 
Excavators and rockmens = tax, july, 
$5.75; sup, 5c; d f, $5.75... 
Federal labor 8367, sup. 
Federal labor 11168, sup 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 10333, ‘sup... 
© Miss, trades and labor council, V icksburg, 
Be BBR, BU Preccerscccccccccescccccccccecces evece- cocecscoccccesocs 








a ye Neseubbanneweinsonsedbetaaieente 
Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
M1807, SUP ..0...ce0eeceeceeecesees caneeeesees 


pinion "outiors and setters 11308, sup......... 
Cement and rock asphalt finishers 11: , sup 
Saw grinders 11810, sup ial 
Federal labor 11811, sup 





Intl typographical, tax, Te 
Pavers and rammermen 103818,tax odumapete 50; 
d f, $1.50. 
American society of 
tax, June, $5.15; d f, 
Composition roofers 8712, oo" june, 40c; d f, 


Machinisis ire eupaes 10452, tax, sdodmeaneobateich df, 
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. Federal labor 11080, tax, june, #4; df, 


Federal labor 8193, tax, may, $15; a 
Can workers 10872, tax, ‘jul y,% 3d f, $5. 
Nail mill empl 9987, tax, July a. 50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 9886, tax, m, j, $5; 
Federal labor 7503, tax, m, ) SiS: a f, brat 
Brushmakers prot €980, tax, July, $8 - $3. 
Federal labor 8073, tax j, j, $1.20 ccs 
Federal labor 10996, tax, june, $3.50, ‘d f, $3.50 
Federal labor 10722, tax, June, $6.55; d fs $6.55 
Gilders prot 8980, tax, june, $4.05; d f, $4.05..... 
Laborers prot 10826, tax, june, $6.60; af, $6.60 
Plumber diggers ‘and sewer builders 9926, 
wwe Ws TA eae 
Quarry mens prot 11034, tax uae, $2.80; d f, 






vederai labor 9875, tax, ;d 50... 
Car wheel molders and helpers 7229, tax, 
apr, $7.50; d f. 
County school teac hers 10884, tax, a, m, j, 
$3.15; d f, $3.15. 
Sugar makers 11155, tax, june, $5; d f, $5........ 
MEW. makers 9493, tax, july, #29; d f, 


cae prot 9557, tax, apr, $3.05; d f, $3.05.. 

Sandstone quarry workers 8061, tax, july, 
$3; sup, $6; ats 

United “he Lb cutters and makers 11016, 


Iron molders helpers 7321, sup .. 
Federal Jabor 5785, sup........... «+ 





Cement masons 1088, tax, June, $2. 
YS RSIS ERE eh eee a 
a prot 10321, tax, july, $3; sup, 50c; 





Central co Bath, Me, sup.. wane 
Draftsmens prot SE A sbichistihitiebuntinninevnincuss 
Federal labor 11313, sup..... : ; 
Cellar diggers and shovelers, 10984, sup. . 
Intl asso of allied metal mec hanies, sup. mae 
Pavers prot 9411, tax, a,m, j,$1.75; sup, 50¢; d f, 





i iahicsitihiasieatiaimasaldinthidatiabices teubienuiteseinmineunnicenesses 
Federal labor 9905, sup . 
Federal labor 11096, tax, ‘june, ‘3. % 





iii tis diencaincskeotanan 
Intl assn of car workers, sup 





Ice handlers 8467, tax, may, $4.7 75; d f, ‘2 75 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, june, $4; df, 
Trades Tey! labor’ assembly, Seen la, 
ile, Bia BF -cnces ansanemerene-sonsnneccsesnen, guaapneanmnecnsene 
Federal labor 10261, tax, june, $1.40; d f, $1.40.. 
Federal labor 10881, tax, june, $9.35; df, $9.35 
Federal labor 10979, tax, june, $1.1 ;d f, $1.15 
Starch workers 8938, tax, j, a,s, $1. 20; d f $1.20 
Federal labor 10334, tax june, $1.85; a f, $1.85.. 
Federal labor 10971, tax. m, j, $1; df, $1 
Icemens prot 10176, tax, june, $2.05; ad f, $2.05.. 
Mineral mine workers 10137, tux, july, $1; df, 


$1 
Federal labor 10612, tax, apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50.. 
Central labor Fremont, O, tax, a, > rr ra 
Federal! labor 9765, tax, a, m, j, $3; i, $8 nat 
Federal labor 10683, tax. june, $lu. Za, “4 ft, $10.25 
Laborers prot 1(390, tax, june, $1: d f, $4......... 
Sewer tunnel workers 731", tax, june, $10: df, 





sicidivsdniaiietiindintecetinmamiaianiuciniiasiondiwtiieneidaten ‘pines 

Badge and lodge p Fagegee rnulia makers 9:36, 
tax, july 90c; d 

Federal labor 9862, tax, june, $5; d f, $5 ........... 
holesale rocery employes | 9906, tax 





d f, $ 

Federal labor 8582, tax, m. i.3 J 3.20 
Gypsum miners and mine Salil “mens 9819, 

ORS 4) eae 
Hat-tip printers 11012, tax, j, Jj, #e: d f, oe —_ 
Tele hone operators 9914, tax, m, . $6: d £ 
Stablemens prot 1( 018, tax, may. $3; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 6482, tax, m, a, m, $3; d f, $3...... 
Power- neaee workeis 11074, tax, June, $1.20; 





d f, $1.1 
Federal — 10878, tax, may, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Insurance agents 8678, tax, july, 75¢; a’ f, 75c.. 
Millwrights 9981, tax, may, $5; d f, $5 
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9. 





. Lime workers 11050, sup.. 


Oilers prot 8675, tax, june, $5.50; d f, $5.50........ 
Axle tarnere and ‘wheel borers 0575, tax, 
uly, $2; d f, $2 
Woo. AK, prot 10348, ta» 
1.75; d f, 
Ship mec Ae 238, tax, apr, $1.45; d f, 
Federal labor 11216 sup 
Federal labor 9918, sup..... 
Federal labor 9621, sup..... 
Laborers prot 9855, sup... 
Fdderal labor 11020, sup... 
Federal labor 11319, su 
Mineral water bottlers 11317, sup.. 
Gas workers 11314, sup. ............... 
Federal labor 11315, sup...... 
Federal labor 11316, sup... 
Central ‘trades and labor council, 
“ty By BDirceccesecnccepncnennnevsccsscecescnsenccsnssvcne 
Pile drivers prot 11318, SUP.............c00.-ceseesseeees 
Hod carriers and mortar mixers 10963, tax, 
june, $2; d f, $2 “i 
Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, a, m, $300; sup $32.40... 
Federal iabor 9598, tax, may, 35c; sup, 5c; a f. 
Suspe cy vores 10093, tax, july, 08; 
ae ES ae nose 
Laborers prot 8856, tax, jul - 
d f, $1 40 Snscianiatialeaneianecesaniakevaaahiiaabeantn 








Phil ips- 








$8.85: 





ete, RUP........ covccccccecerscccesescccces.covcccvcessesscosesesoces 


Cloth casket trimmers | 

Intl wood carvers asso ¢ .t 

United yoy ‘wend makers 11016, m, Jj, 
$7.50; d f, $7.4 

Department — shipping room ‘employes 
1007 , tax, may, $5.30. 5.30 


reaerai labor 9672, tax, july, $2; d f, $2.. an 
Federal labor 11158, tax, july, $3; q f $i. eoceseece 
laborers prot. 10529, tax, june, $5; d f, 
Distillery and yeast workers 9117, tax, june, 
$8.25; d f, $3.25 
Derrick mens 9499, tax, June, $1.90: d f, $1.90.... 
Federal labor 9870, tax, may, $7; d f, $7 
Gravel and composition roofers 10476, tax, 
m, j, $3; d f. 
Street’ w orkers cana laborers 10282, tax, april, 
55e; d f, f 
Casket tvisneness 10659, tax, june, $1.50; « 
1 








Drain layers and helpers 10335, tax, june, 

DE LS RR 
Federal labor 8165, tax, j, j, $1.10; d f, be - = 
Federal labor 11140, tax, june, $i. 70; da f, “1. 70 
— prot 11:25, tax, june, ‘$3.75: 

5 _ STERN  AES S 
Plast«rers helpers 7485, tax, June, $3; d f, $3... 
Fibre pressmens 9331, tax, july, sania df, 






Laberens prot 10941, tax, june, : 50 
Federal labor 10832, tax, may, $3.75; d f, $3.75 
Federal labor 8152, tax, m, a, m, j, 4;df bw 
—  nbennen prot 10844, tax, m, J, $1.50; d f, 
Fide —" labor 9716, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 8060, tax, july, $1; , 4 
Hat-tip printers 9273, tax, may, 80¢; d f, 80c.. 
=" workers poet 7023' tax, july; $2.50" d f, 


iiatsunsueeneebinatenbeenaunsaneunsensonqnens svete. eamebanmnens 
Federal labor 10307. tax, ‘june, $1 30; da f $1.30.. 
ee ae 
Federal labor 11822, sup.. “nn 
Slippers and kilnmens 11323, sup.. 
Federal labor 11324, sup.............. ‘ * 
Holders-on prot 10320, SUp .......cccecssereseeeeeeseeees 
er prot 10320, tux, may, $9; sup, $1.25; 
Be Tae ccicsncntndeccconideuneneneneensnien-cuexctijenpusannens . 
Janitors and general housemens 11126, sup... 
Kee inspectors 8705, sup.. 
eral labor 11289, aa 
Paper-bag workers 10124, sup 
Building laborers 11120, sup.................c00eeee 
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13. 





Federal labor 9986, tax, july, 81; sup, ek 


Horse-nail makers 10958, su 
Federal labor 11139, tax, u 
Tt |] See a es 

Fur workers prot 10431, tax, june, $1.95; sup, 
Nn cid idiciieiaininelbicdaenembiniicuitienatansiinaian 
Hospital attendants prot 8097, tax, july, $2.25; 
sup, $1.50; d f, 
Quarrymens 9671, = june, $2.25; sup, $1.25; 
in Ticks: 3ecaxniitasietinniibanhitieshiaiaeauiiiniuinaliniinnien 
Federal labor 10882, tax, July, $3.75; sup, $5; 





Tennessee ‘federation of labor, tax, f, m, a, 
_ PeRieogreengaan Rinne es Shia soe, 
Pett eds labor 11221, tax, July, $2.45; sup, $2; 
Horkenali’ workers p wind ‘b 6170, tax, may, 

$6.45; d f, $0.4 
Fed»ral labor 10888, tax, June, $1.15; d f, $1.16.. 
Federal labor 10199, tax, june, $5.35; d f, $5 35.. 
Hod carriers and laborers e280, tax, June, 

95e; d f, 95e.. sclepngenbeinitieenins aittebdinlinienas 
Federal labor ‘W711, tax, june, $2; sup, 8c; 


helpers 10740, tax, 
5% * Sere 


“june, "$1.65; 


Clay lets and laborers 9810, tax, july, 
2 LA | ee tite 
3 11 prot 10998, tax, aug, $5.05; d f, $5.05.. 


sae trades council, Ri geway, Pa, tax, 


i RCA LTT eee 
Federal labor 9418, tax, may, $1.25; € f, $1.25.. 
Riggers prot 819, tax, mar, $1; at, neh 
Elevator operators 9731, tax, m, i$. 50; a r 





Lf 
Laborers prot 10961, tax, july, $ 
Federal labor 8444, tax, say hh tb t, $1.50 
Federal labor 8770, tax, July, $2. 10, d f, "82.10... 
Federal labor 10667, tax; july, 75; d f, 75c...... 
Ind aonies fibre workers 7185, tax, june, $1.70; 





Oe Bi ee idicssocsinsinsninctcscssctineteten sndnanaianstaisanainins 
Federal i 10318, tax, june, $9.25; d f, $9.25 
re § die workers 10573, tax, june, 0c; 
Cutting die workers 10588, tax, June, $1.25; 

f Ei chcantimnen: sieetneamannnienneansecenneeienstvanzenttinians 
Gas workers 10910, tax, m, j, $1; d f, $1. 
Scale workers prot 7592, tax, june 

SS 

Paper car a * ams p and b asso 5783, tax, july, 

Es i Sicurseientabaswecenschies <acee eoanensannentanationaiins 
Federal oo 10505, tax, June, 55c; d f, Sée...... 
Federal labor 9736, tax, june, $2.05; d f, $2.05.. 
Federal labor 9626, tax, july, $5; d f, $3... 
Federal labor 10234, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
bh workers 6961, tax, june, $28.+0; d f, 
Federal labor 178, tax, a, m, j, $1.50; d f, sl. 5) 
a workers 10620; tax, july, $3.60; d f, 
Slate workers 10016, tax, July, $¥.1.; d f, $0.16 
Laborers prot 558, tax, july, $9.40; d ', $, 40.. 
Federal labor 10692, tax, une, $3; d hs isiate 
Federal labor 10137, tax, June, $3.05; d f, $8.05 
Federal labor 92, tax, apr, $1.50; df, $1.50. 
Federal labor 818i, tax. m, j,j $1.05; d f, $1.05 
Federal labor 10945, tax, m, j, $1.20; d f, $1.20 
Federal labor 11168 su 








OR RRS ae tite ch ah 
Horse-nail makers 9656, tax, June, $4.85; sup, 
$1.25; d f, $4.85. 
Lumber bandlers 11040, tax, June, $10; d f, $10 
Federal labor 9730, tax, jul y, $3. 25; sup, $1.50; 

FX See ee eee 
Intl bro papermakers, pulp, sulphite, ‘and 

paper mill workers, sup...... 
Sand cutters 9774, tax, july, $3.00; d f $3.60...... 
ened pave 86638, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Faw a ct produce empl 9750, tax, m, J, J, 
Federal tabor 9 9733, ‘tax, june, $i. 10; a ft. ‘$1.10... 
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18. Federal labor 9138, tax, june, $5; d f, $5.......... 


Central trades a nd labor, St. ‘Augustine, Fla, 
tax, m, Jj, J... 
Ww arehousemens prot 9228, ‘tax, june, # 


df, 





| RRRNERSRS,. CaS ee Ree 

Supply house clerks 10210, tax, age $11.20; 

d 8 20 

P rinters, rolier ‘makers 10638, “tax, “june, ‘Bi. 5: 
MUEEEIEEL,  _ ‘cicectaeassninnn iesseeiiden eaiimemaiaieiatis 

Federal hes 10434, ‘tax, “june, $2.25; d f, $2.25.. 

Straw- hat operators 8591 tax, June, $1.50; df, 
1.50 


Federal labor 8877, tax, may, , He; de f, 0c. ..... 
Farm laborers 10017, tax, m, - $2: ad f, 
Hospital empl 10588, te. june, $4 55; d f, $4.55 
Cement finishersan’ elpers 10112, tax, june, 
SMR IEEE . — cescososcovnonsevessoanessntm en 
Federal labor 1007 ‘ax, m, a, m, J, J, #1. 75; 
i i ichailiiniad reve seins tahinkoniiahetes. dink. tainmaaedinn 
Quarryme ns 9551, ‘tax, may, $13.60; “a f, $13.60 
Laborers prot #972, tax, june, 70c; d f, 70c ...... 
Milkers prot 8861, tax, jaly, $10; d << ae 
Watch case eng intl asso of A, tax, j, a, 8. 
Paving cutters of USof Aand © an, tax, m, J 
Federal labor 8769, tax, june, $1.70; ‘a f, $1.7 
Federal labor 983, tax, July, $2.10; d f, "$2. 10, 
Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, may, $1. 15; d f, 5 
Undertakers assistants 9019, tax, july, 'B. 25; 
d f, $3.25... 
Federal os 96 a, ‘tax, ‘July, $1. 80; “d f, "$1.80. 
Cloth and stock workers 10184, tax, june, 95c; 
d f, 5c ... 
Ship-y ard riggers 10082, tax, july, 0c; sup, 0c; 
d f, 50e 





an! 


aaipee rs and ‘pac kers "8238, tax, + July, 85c; d f, 





Fed eral labor 6851, sup... eoeee 
Stone sawyers 11267, su 
Quarry mens 9166, tax, ean, $i; d * $1 ” mr 
Federal labor 10981, tax, may. $3. 30; d f. $3.30 
Federal lnbor 9919, tax, a, m, $6.50; a f, $6.50... 
W hole aur emmys asso ‘10097, "tax, may, $3.25; 
d f, $8.25....... 





Bawmili on ee 11825, sup..... ... 
Telephone operators Vises, RTE 
Federal labor 11327, sup.... . .......... 
Soft- moor bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax,mar, 
i caine was. © sehen otsatonasnenenesenongnee- coins 
Boap, soda, and candle workers 10385, tax, 
, m, $9 90; df, $9.99, 
I, umber handlers 8449, tax, may, , 75e sd f, Te 
Laborers prot 10192, tax, june, $1.25; d f, $1. 25 
Stone quarry mens 9722, tax, june, $3; d f, $8.. 
Quarry mens $789, tax, June, $2.00; d f, $2 90... 
Janitors prot 10367, tax, june, $5.35; d f, $5.35.. 
Tin foil workers and hel pers prot 1115, tax, 
NNT EEE GL icstnsadese cnbasennntaiotinoncrs pedeuioneenmieees 
Boilermakers and machinists helpers 9574, 
tax, July, $3; d f, & 
Central labor, Trenton, Ill, sup ..... ......... 
Central labor, Trenton, Ill, tax, a, 8,0 
Medicine workers 9702, tax, f, m, a, $1.05; d f, 
SENET ns onncsctiaucannsssiiqpncostamnensianspeambavebenindusesanease: cen 
Tackmakers 8557, tax, j, , $3.60; d f, $3.60......... 
Helpers 10161, tax, may, $6.30; eup, ol; e6 ” 
Federal labor 8720, tax, june, $2.30. - df $2. 
Federal labor 11098, tax, june, $2.50; df, $2. 60 
Shingle sawyersand bunchers 9699, tax, ‘june, 
$2.50; d f, $: 
Vegetable wary samen makers 7546, tax, 
Ire Efe | See 
Oilcloth and linoleum printers 10530,tax,a,m, 


Federal’ labor 9620, tax, June, $1.25; d f, 8 J 

















Federal labor 9927, tax, june, $1; df, $1......... 
Cigar factory tobacco 2 hon By 10227, tax, 
Bs ere Oe He SI xe scn cosccsccconsees- , consencecensone 


Foundry workers 0938, tax, ganas, $14.25; d f, 


Federal labor 10651, ‘tax, june, co 15; a f, $6.15 
Federal labor 9982, ‘tax, m, Jj, $2; f, $2 
Paper carriers p and b asso 10599, tax, July, 
SUID IIIIT 0k; aichtaeidlisianaieis dennveneiertaiamnisitd ; 
Federal labor 7426, tax, m, j, 70c: d f, 7! 
Spring bed and mattress factory workers 
8445, tax. july, $1.60; d f, $1.60 
Lumpers, boxers and derrick men 9584, tax, 
July, $6.70; d f, $6.70 
Elevator. saabadiane and starters 9046, tax, J, 
Jj, $10; d f, $10 
Laborers prot 7351, tax, june, $1.20; d f, $1.20.. 
Hod carriers and’ laborers 8943, tax, o, n, d, 
02, j, f, m, a, 03, $2.45; d f, $2. —_ ipceginigs tin 
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Federal labor 11049, tax, j, j, $4; df, $4............ 
Federal! labor 10689, sup...... .............+ a 
Laborers prot 10597, sup...... ........- ° 
ws sanders 7296,” tax, may, $1.75; sup, 25c; 
DIE Ee ances senniaeanniainneinanianataainiensndiinmiee 
Gas workers 8951, tax, June, $2.65; sup, 50c; 
a Se itetins: saesnnvaners chinesdinniaenneennessrnedgntenrece 








Suspender workers 11294, sup.. 
‘Trades council, Elgin, Ii, SSS 
Federal labor 11044, tax, sae $3.35; d f, $3.35.. 
— pad 10241, tax, July, $5.75; sup, $6. 5; 





aan prot 10911, tax, july, $1; sup, $ 
Laborers prot 10842, tax, htily, #6 $6.50; sup, $1.50; 






4 
RRR te Sapa ale RAR ces 
Cement workers 11262, sup. 
Federa! labor 11227, sup................. 
Central labor, Dunkirk, N Y, sup os 
Local 1, intl asso of marble workers, sup..... 
Central labor, Meyersdale, Pa, tax, a, m, j... 












. Coal handlers 826, tax, m, i, $2.80; a f, $2. 40. 


Federal labor 11 53, tax, une, $3.05; d f, $3.05 
Federal labor 10104, tax, May, $10; d f, $10...... 
Federal labor 6876, tax, m, j, $3.40; d f, $8.40... 
Coal handlers 9022, tax, june, $2.50; d f, 9 
Steel and copper plate cleaners 8810, tax,j,a 
We 1 5 ERR I ASI atte Mths 
Federal labor 11144, tax, june, $2.85; d f, $2.85 
Federal labor 10185, tax, june, $3; df, $3. 
Federal labor 11046, tax, june, $2. 30; ‘a f, $2.30 
Federal labor 10905, tax, j, Jj, $8.55; d f, $3.55... 
Central labor and trades council, Owosso, 
Mich, tax, m, a,m os 











Federal labor 10474, tax, june, $2.2 df , $2. 
Wit eni0 -shade painte rs 10537, tax june, "#2. 10; 
ice cascateenetiniininnanbinnsnendatiianumannennecauenn 
a | workers 10157, tax, gue, Ses 40; da f, 
Fire’ acpi employes “asso "10446, “tax, july, 

$2.50; d 50.. 

— inp ectors and material testers ‘10579, 
Po: d f, $ beeenccepmieseanungemessccessaseeseo 


" #4; d 
Federal labor 10867, tax, june, $135; d f, $1.35.. 
Federal labor 108: 36, tax, june, $i.19; d f, $1.10 
— prot 1€475, tax, a, m, j, $2.55; d f, 
Federal labor 8198, tax, gg $15; d f, $15... 
Composition «nd par er mache ‘workers 

10872, tax, june, $1; 
Quarrymens prot io1se, tax, june, $1.25; d f, 

| 





Tar, felt, and waterproof workers 
may, $2.05; df, 

Glass shearers 678, tax, June, 95c; d f, 95e 

F ee prot 11136, tax, june, $1.90; a f, 








Federal ome 9109, tax, June, $4.05; d f, $1.05.. 
Firemens 629, tax, j, J, $3.70; d f, $3.50......0002.. 
Public school jteachers asso 10303, tax, agin 
$2.10; d f, $2. ; 
Foundry ineipers and “chippers "10409, ‘tax, 
june, $1.25; , $1.28 
Central ~~ ‘and es assembly, Okla- 
OE COR, OT, GEE, BB, Ge Wi secscccrcnesesesee cove 
Hod carriers 9697, tax, d, 4, f, m, a, m, 
$2.10; d f, $2.10... Scielicasiaiciaainanaaansiaie 
eevee 10519, “tax, “m, j, $32.50; d f, 


, $3 

Federal labor 10116, tax Spence $25; d f, $25 
Pile drivers 11828, sup... 
Federal labor 11329, sup. 
Laborers prot 11330, EARN 
Wholesale clothing stock k keepe and pack- 

ers 11138, tax, June, $3.25; sup, 82. 60; d f, $8.25 
Soapmakers and helpers prot 10724, sup........ 
Wholesale drug powe smpies es 10276, tax, 

J, J, $27.50; sup, $1; 4 f, 
Federal labor -—_, tax, a. 
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Tost amma 11029, tax, m, J, 70c; sup, 70c; 
A ll cacnigsnitetnbendunanseaetitedéahibumbebiansusantbanesieneese 
Wall paper house cmpreges 10657, tax, June, 
$10.35; sup, $1; d f, $10. 
Federal labor loves, su} 
Tile pipe layers prot 11222 sup 
Sewing machine builders 7424, sup 
Federal Jabor 11270, tax, july, $8.85: d f, $3.85.. 





. Fire a emp! p and b 8846, tax, june, ¢2.15; 


Be i aiaesiceiidseniavncinse. dinsnn. susmmsaniaild anaeeisinne 
Amal asso of strect and electric rwy ssa 
of America, su 
Federal labor 11331, sup..................ccccecceeseeeeeeee 
Federal labor 11332, sup... cabin ‘a 
Federal labor 11333, sup 
Bootblacks prot 11334, sUp................00000 Be 
Local 5, marble cutters and setters, sup......... 
Trades council, Mansfield, O, tax, apr, ’02, to 
and inel dee... 
Federal labor 11132, ‘tax, bal june, $6.50; a f, 
$6.50....... 
Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, june 
Hospital emp! 10038, tax. july, $6. 75; af $6.75 
Intl asso of rwy clerks, _ eee 
Groene polishers 8612, tax, july, $3.95; d f, 
$3. : 








Iron moiders hel pers 
Federal labor. 10554, tax, ‘july, $2. FO; d f, $2. 
Fede ral labor 11257, tax, july, $2.15; d fr, $2. 15 
Chemical workers 10983, tax, june, $6; ad f, $6.. 
Salt packers 19543, tax, july, 1.50; d f, $1:50... 
Federal labor 10918, tax, june, $1. 25; d f, $1.25 
Federal labor 10257, tax, June, $1.85; d f, $1.85 
Trades and labor council, Walla Walia, 
.,. 4 3 4 OS ae 
Tip printers 11018, ‘tax , July, $1.35; d f, $1.35. 
Glass-pot makers 9553, tax, may, $1; f, $i. 
Gas workers 1781, tax, june , $i. 30; d f, $1 30... 
Laborers prot 10597 tax, june, $7 * $ f, $7.50 
Federal labor 9611, tax, june, $16; f, $16 .. 
Federal labor 10049, tax, june, $5. ib d f, $5.55 
Federal labor #321, tax, june, $1 35; d f, ‘$1.35. 
Federal labor 10359, tax, may, 5ic; Aa 55e.... 
Tobacco strippers 10122, tax, j, J, $7; d f, $7..... 
Soft-beer — and peddiers Nt, tax, a, 
m, $1.80; d f, 
Hospital nurses rot empl 10507, tax, june, 


I Ge GB Bice cecnecscecoespuncctanes epsevnscosssonsenenee 
Cloth & yngers and refinishers 91v0, tax, a, 
BEE Gp Sicneee cocesepesneseten prure expecseoess séuns 
Federal labor 9591, tax, june, $2; d f, $2......... 


» $2 
Machinists helpers 10221, tax, oo. "$1. 30; d f, 
STIs eaten einige aatediniaines bohdaiiitidainintaiamsaieiainiiataaiat 
Federal labor 9504, tax, june, br rs d f $3 50.. 
Grinders 9651, tax, june, $1.75; d f, “ 
Federal labor 9989, tax, June, $5; df 
Socket and switch assemblers 1 
mF eS Dt eee 
Hospital attendants and nurses 10935, tax, 
m. j, Jj, $15; 4 f, 
Awning, sail,and tent workers 97(8, tax, 
I Oe ie Si satsennanartnsinebenimneenonicomssnrenceacs 
Federal labor 9686, tax, July, 60c; d f, 60c........ 
Federal labor 8620, ta» ly. $3; ‘a A 'S. 
Federal labor 104° ,m, j. $l; df, $1.. 
Federal labor 9079, tax, “Jane, $1 85; d , $1.85.. 
Stone rammers 7219, tax, may ois = d f, $1.25 
Quarrymens prot 8615, tax, m, j, $ I'd $l nase 
Laborers prot 10191, tax, aug, $5; 
—  wapees helpers 9775 5, tax, m, Va. 40; d f, 
i iiciceiuiititii tas athin: diihiniaiambenmenntiamensmmenemaapanaieidatins 
Scale workers 10283, tax, june, $8.75; d f, $8.75 
wr 1 7 neces asso 10641, tax, july, "$6.65; 
it NR RE IRR ese Ne PR 


: en prot 10857, tax, june, $2.10; d f, 









Building laborers 10732, tax, June, $2; d f, $2.. 
— labor 10516, tax, m, a, m, j, $1.80; df, 


Laborers prot 10215, tax, july, $4; d f, $4......... 
Hardwood floor ae ers and helpers 9075, tax, 
8 OF YR Se 


Janitors prot 10799, tax, june, $1.90; d f, $1.90.. 
Federal labor 1I311, Si censenriinsunisl. Giiseetapinesones 
Elevator + mee 10824, tax, June, $8.15; sup, 

SUI a0 It UI Ua cci ecnincnndoneaineuppnpinnennensereannesinines 
Bootblacics ae 9928, tax, j, j, $2; sup, 50c; d f, 





Federal labor 11335, sup.. . ane 
TR 
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16. 


Federal labor 10077, SUDP.............ccs.cssecseseeeeseeees 

Suspender workers 11: i“ 

Federal labor 9494, SUP. ..........s000sesserrees a 

Brush es. dressers 10577, ‘tax, june, $1.75; 
sup, $1; d f, $1. 

rx jabor 7479, tax, June, $2.05; sup, $2.50; 







rr oan, 5ue; 
Wholesale and retail crockery, china, and 
lassware house employes 9068, tax, june, 
.95; sup, 50c; d f, $5. 
Federal jJabor 8215, tax, m, ds " 0; sup, $1.50; 
d f, . 





ge | RS 
M Li’ prot 8317, tax, june, $9; sup, #¢; d f, 
Bootblacks prot 11200, BUP.......ececc.ecce0ece-. oo 
Suspender makers 9560, tux, june, $8.75; PUP, 
OE | 8 EARLE AERTS 


Poultry and game dressers 9(40, sup 
Central labor, Watertown, Wis, sup 
Commercial portrait artists 11336, su 
Cement walk and curb setters block pavers 

7434, tax, m, J J, $3.75; df, $B.75.........600. severe 
Machine textile printers asso of A, tax, June 
Federal labor 936), tax, j, j, $2.70; ad A Bei -” ine 
Federal labor 1( 837, tax, june, $5; d 
neo labor 9477, tax, a, m, Jj, $ziso, a f, 


$3.7 
poitiers 10218, tax, June, $1.30; d f, $1.30.... .... 
Foundry employes 9617, tax, june, $6.50; df, 


$6.50 
Federal labor 9621, tax, jun , $3.75; 7 
Federal labor 9843, tax, June, $5.75; 4 f Pat 





Federal labor 11068, tax, june, $1. ry < f, $1. 40.. 
Federal labor 8328, ‘tax, ‘june, $l; f, $I. 
Laborers prot 9084, tax, m Jj, $2; d t, $2... 
House movers 10720, tux, june, 90c; d f, 90c . 
Cattle feeders, 10538, tax, july, $2.00; d f, $2.60 
Hod carriers 1803, lax. july, é1 .05; d f, $1.05.. 
Cloth Gastant trimmers 10060, tax, m, J, $9; 





mS 9561, tax, june, $1.65; d f, $1.65........... 
Milk peddlers 6933 tax, m, a, m, Jj, $6.10; 






$6.10. 
Rope and cerceu® workers prot 104 
june, $5; d f, 
Federal labor 9087, tax, June, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 961, tax, june, 75c; d f, 7 
Veneer sawyers prot 10760, tax, june, $1.75; 


Laborers prot 8079, tax, m, J, $19.05; d f, $19.05 
Cork wor ers 9665, tax, june, 95e; d f, 95c...... 
Laborers prot 10978, tax, june, $4. 75; d f, $4. a 
Federal! labor 10998, tax, june, $i. rt d f, $1.85 
Federal labor 8941, tax, m, a, $6; d f, $6... 
Federal labor 11064, tax, june, $1.40; ‘df, gi “40 
Telephone operators 10817, tax, june, 75c; 
. 75¢., oineanana 
Base-ball makers ‘10929, ‘tax, june, 6 65e; “a i, ‘65e 
( — federation of labor, ‘olumbus, Ga.,, 
X, a, 8, O, n, d, ’u2, j,’ 
spe | ers 0744, tax, vine, i ia: d f, $1.50..... 
Poptottioe clerks 10645, tax, June, 7 4 f, 70¢.. 
Newsboys prot 10141, tax, m, a, m, 
Florists my | yee 10726, tax, Adis $i; 
sup, 50c; 
Federal A be, tax, June, $5.35; d f, $5.35 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, june, $1.78: ‘a f, a 7... 
Federal labor 10285, tax, june, H:dft 
Asphalt pavers 10513, tax, June, $3.50; “d t $3.50 
Mica insulators workers T0398, tax, $2.55; d f, 
$2.55 








Cement workers 10861, tax, june, 55c; d f 

Federal labor 11114, tax, july, $1.50; a f, st. 50. 

Briar wood smoking pipe makers 10566, am, 
june, $6.80; d f, $6.80... 

Laborers prot 11002 tax, , june, $3.75; d f, 

Federal! labor 10776, tax, july, $2; f, $2 
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16. 








Leaf tobacco sorters and packers, 10697, tax, 
IS ITE ET LTE TIRE 

Federal labor 11119, tax, july, 60c; sup, 25c; 
TI died hicetiddieali-imerstiiaianmeiiintin, ele: secbdgininesblidamaciaan 
| San. ee 

Telephone operators 10795, tax, july, 75c; sup, 
EE TEE seceiidiniistiindeiisiia-aihahi canons: snatamnnenetmneen 
Artesian well drillers and ae eee 10844, 
tax, July, $2.50; sup, $1.20; 

Freight handlers prot 8891, ae f, m, a,m, j, 
$); sup, We; d f, i 

Insulators 9963, tax, may, $2.50; sup, $1.75; df, 





Federai labor 10722, sup.. 
Federal labor 11266, sup .. 
Federal labor, 9636, gu 
Street and buik ding laborers 9147, sup... 
Laborers prot 9438, tax, July, $1.75; d f, $1.75. 
Federal labor 8584, tax, july, $4.10; a f, $4. 10... 
- cutter makers 10743, tax, june, $3.70; d f, 
0.. 








Lumber handle rs 11219; “tax, ‘july $4.25; sup, 
$7.40; d f, $4.2 snaiien ‘ 
Federal her 10054, tax, may, 


Brush workers 11274, sup “theresa ath eS 
ws ree 11088, tax, july, $3.80; sup, 
Ke; d 
wes labor 8162, tax, June, $2.40; sup, $l. 75; 
SEINE ccrnisninendiieabieidaiidiiamddhgummnadedwedeenenbetthoneee 
Soda water workers 11209, Sup ............cccc ceeeee 
——— labor 10231, tax, July, 95c; sup, $1.75; 
ats ciieninidhiaihnades ndiuaiientiiehedibtentnabentadtedanisnchease 
peacral labor 11005, tax, m, j, $l 50; sup, $8.65; 
STITT cissitinsniaindenpnulinsehs. cntbdnenitdiitiinineaeiienvense 
Fede ral labor 9428, tax, june, $4.10; sup, $1.50; 


« Th sent-ninee -onpeenenmi Weinenenmtneieeen consents. opens 
Peserel la bor 9857, tax, june, $3; sup, 50c; df, 








I; df, 
Federal aber 11128, tax, july, 7 
Sie UI cites chit teeuetaliadidieesittieintnetandanmanemnsédhimeemens 
Watch —y “Te gae elevatormens 10912, 
tux, June, 0c; d f, 


q Asbestos workers "10080, tax, july, $3.50; d f, 
$3.50 


d f, $3.25.. 
25; d 1, $1.25.. 
;, df, 





Federal labor 11218, tax, July, $3.2 

Federal labor 10778, tax, may, $1.‘ 

Quarrymens prot "0144, tax, June, $5.2 
$5.20 


Federal labor 10023, tax, june, $7.10; d f, me 10 
Federal labor 9461, tax , july, $3.35 d f, $3.35.. 
Suspender makers 11022, tax, June, 35c; d f, 
SE hsdiibiitniastisiobeiies’ -shipieaniea dapsmnatsenabnenestennanteonten 
Draftmens and computers asso 11003, tax, 
june, 60¢; d f, 6c 
Annealers prot 45721, tax, July, $1.05; d f, $1.05 
oe | polishers $543, tax, july, $1.55; d f, 


SID sities sialiadailaiie aidiatts. <olbintcsins. ceasiaiiiieatinibiaivsee 
Federal labor ‘9970, ‘tax, i, ‘j, $i. 30; d f, $1.30..... 
Elevator conductors 11142" tux, june, 65c; ‘i f, 

ihe. 
iat “bag Yepairme ns 10523, tax may, $1. 05; a f, 

SIIEE snesuivgiticed. ~snchaheene<okunestotn <xnnteuiiian shee: 6: evepenne 


tax, may, $1.25; d f, 


paint work “rs ‘10686, ‘tax, july, ‘0c; d f, “be ) 
Iron and heavy hardware employ es 10582, 
St RG SI TN TM ou. acinar seacodarkaksimiioniece 
Federal labor 9650, tax, July, $1.85; d f, $1.85... 
Federal labor 10280, tax, july, $2.10; d f, $2.10.. 
Federal labor 10908, tax, june, $1.20; d =o. 20 
Newsboys prot 9077, tax, m, a, m, J, J, ¢ 
— nail workers 10582, tax, july, $1. 40: af, 
tases sehen snsesaadiguse saetdsuaeiastetelindaaannenNenedinees 
Lum pers 10255, tax, july, 90; d f, 
Federal labor 11060, tax, ‘june, $1: ae c 
Trades and labor assembly, Sioux Falls, S. D, 
tax, mM, a, m 
Federal iabor 10225, tax, june, $1. 50; d f, $1.50 
Pie gah frame workers 10361, tax ,june — 0; 
df, 


Quarry mens prot 9911, 








Gas Tae he 10926, tax, mn. j, $3; d f, $5 .. 
ee | labor 10731, tax, june, $20.55; a £ 
ORR I RES 
Co box ‘trimmers 10997, tax, july, $1. 35; 

aI dons deameandiate 05" <enquhalateuhabianithcniadamanneseues 


peacoat a 10143, tax, une, “We; ‘d f, 70¢...... 
Federal labor 10245, tax, june, ” $6. 75; d ,, $6.75... 
Granite workers 9289, tax, july, $2; d f, See 
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17. a ~ mmm operators 10296, tax, july, 65e; df, 


Feacrai labor 10984, tax, june, $5; d f, $5......... 
Federal labor 10778, tax, june, $1.50; Ae 
Cement and rock asphalt finishers o75l <= 
mar, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Federal labor 102 236, lax, may, 1 | 4 | eee 
Millwrights and machinery erectors 10304, 
Tey SR TE en 
Federal labor 105 ‘7, tax, may, $1.60; d f, $1.60 
Federal labor 10546, tax, june, 70¢; d 
Federal labor 10695, tax, june, $1 0; d f, $1.90 
Federal labor 11062, tax, june, $2.30; s f, $2.30 
Federal labor 10186, tax, july, $ .70; d f, 8.70. 
Awning workers 9169, tax, july, $2.40: d 
Federal! labor 11168, tax, july, $i6. 70; d ¥} ret 
Trades assembly, Oskaloosa, Ia, tax, a, m J 
Federal! labor 9361, tax, july, $3.45; d i, $8. 45... 
Federal labor 11257, SI anunk seissqiedinidinadionsulien aes 
Suspender workers 9763, sup.... 
Federal labor %6s6, sup 
Machinists helpers and handy mens 981s, 
tax, july, $4: sup, $1; df, 
era _ 8.69, tax, a, : . $1.05; sup, 25; 





af, 
Federal labor 10918, tax, June, $3.10; eup, Oi oH 





10. 
Sawmill workers 11259, tax, july, 
$l 95; df, 








yO. :cx:sn< canauanndtisidae: soak :Aaoenaehamaataineiiaks 
Reed pant rattan workers 9467, tax, june, 95e; 
sup, 55c; d f, 95e 
Cement, concrete an | tile workers 10277, tax, 
june, Tse; sup, 50e; d f, 75c 
Ciay miners and laborers 8503, tax, a, m, j,j, 
$16; sup. $1.50. d f, $16 
Coal handlers 8255, tax, 
Federal! labor 8962, sup.. 
Federal labor 8002, tax, a, m, j, $5.40; sup, $2; 
i I ances eeccieubadnneauadbibdiandeivinans condaddinnubiden 








q — bug repairers 10523, tax, j. j, $2.10; d f, 


oe movers and erectors 10347, tax, 


m, a, m. j, d 
Int! united boctherbeod cof leather workers 
on horse gouvds, tay, a, m,j...... 


Intl — of flour, "cereal, . employes, 
DE IR, suciccssecnccnininms nee. datiai-nieehensesénetn 
United gold ‘beaters nati union of A, tax, 
DUET .o.co-crceneesconessen soncocsoreesvecse sovse -coopesevesesceese 





Federai lnbor 10190, tax, july, $5; df. 
Postoffice clerks 87.8, tax, july, "gis; a f, $18... 
Federal labor 9944, tax , july, $13,50; af, ‘813. 50 
Twine stringers and helpers 10922" tax, m, Jj, 
$2.0; d f, $2.50 
— workers 1124, tax, july, 40c; d f, 


Q 6, DBd..ccerere 
Lab >rers prot 8041, tax, apr, $63.90; d f, $63.90.. 
Sheet metal workers helpers 10015, tax, a, 

60e; d f, Ge 
Drillers and tappers ‘8774, “tax, ‘m, . ‘$2.50; “af, 

2.50 





Steel chippers 11041, tax, June $2.10; 10 
Federal labor 11078, tax, j, J, $17.50; a t sit 5U.. 
Federal labor 8405, tax, m, j, $1.10; d f, $1.10.. 
Lumber inspectors and surv eyors 11167, tax, 
IE Gr Sac cniniicnnctns nevennninimscas-x<ata-mnene 
leemen’s prot $234, tax, july, $1 90; d f, $1. 90... 
Clay workers 9241, tax, *m, j.’j, $6.45; d t, $6,45 
Ivory workers 10693, tax, m, j, j, $3.90; df, 
| thingie Raat tinal ant sitet 





Federal labor vz tax, june. $2 5b. d f $2.7: 
io dept employes 10436, tax, july, $1.60; a 7 
DUE -cuisichsiiahbialipbaieaeonbenentiath qnineabasicinnaes he 
Federal labor 7513, tax, july, , * d f, $2 - 
Federal labor 7143, tax, aug, af, 70c ... 
Hod carriers 9873, tax, june, 3125 5; ‘d, f, $1. 25. 
Federal labor 10677, lax, july, 80¢; « d £, 80¢ ae 
Porcelain and fire clay workers 10885. san. 
june, $3.25; sup, 48¢; d f, $3.25 
Federal labor 10822, tux, m, j, $10; d f, $10...... 
Federal labor 10802, tax , june, $3.95; d, f, $3. 95... 

Federal labor 8786, tax, july, 9 )c; a f, 90c 
Federal labor 9875, tax june, $7.50: d f, "37 a. 
at labor 10891, tax, june, $3.95; sup, 25c; 
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18. 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Proeet Deer BARGE, CR vccccccessectecsy consncnccessnsees 
Laborers prot 9645, tox, july, $7.50; sup, 60c; 


sn oniiailchschemnassinlins iene tiglianideieheameimeiamicienemaneiin 
F lagstone set one cutters 11271, tax, July, 
$1.60; sup, $1; 1.60... 


Fedcrat labor | 
Suspender makers 10342, sa p 
Stoneware worner® rot 6838, tax, a, m, j, 

Tk TR Te See 
Fish handlers and dressers 10376, tax, j, J, 

$1; sup Ck ee ee ete 
Poders labor 76, tax, suly, OR sup, 50c; 


d f, $7.50. 
Federal labor 11337, sup... Ee 
Federal labor 11338, I litonsisinsindiisduisiiasiiatsaiinnienen 
Molders helpers 11339, sup... ida 
Federal labor 11340, sup..... 
Lath makers 11341, sup............... 












. Federal labor 10713, tax, june, $8.85; d t ‘3.86 
$1.: 


Federal! labor 7295, ‘tax, a, m, $1.20; d f, 
ty men prot 9123, iax, a,m,Jj 
RE ee 
Laborers prot 11004, tax, june, , $6.25 
Federal labor 1115], tax, june, $1. 85; d f, $1.85 
Federal labor 10959, tax, June, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Sawmakers helpers 8854, tax, a, m, J, $3.75; 
it ie i ctuiatddccncsmmeie | soedimbiabieiiesebiaiaocsens 
Federal labor 10598, tax, June, 50c; d f, 50c.. 
Federal labor 9985, tax, july, $4.50: 4 f, $4.50... 
Barber shop porters and bath house attend- 
ants 10849, tax, a, m. $6.95; d f, $6.965.............. 
Laborers prot 9855, tax, june, $5; [i =e 
Trades council, Appleton, Wis, tax, a, m, j.. 


Federal labor 8877, tax, {i 4 ame 
Wool y ra and alee 10102, tax, july, 
ELE Ei, ENA nsson snsinenisnbininiies. ‘sestatedinannatiintines 
Lumber, timber, and trim handlers 10072, tax, 
may, INE HEI siscsisdcactenearmcociainaiieonecces 


Hospital nurses and emp! 10850, tax, bal 

may, and june, $5.45: d f, $5.45......0..........000 
Stablemens #026, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50...... 
Sewer workers 10719, tax, m, j, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
> Seen makers 10953, tax, july, $2.40; d f, 

I esehicehctetiaieaiemunciaiabivunenpsisloniiiahiaassieneiinhtesideiesbitle 
Federal labor 10766, tax, m, J, 8€c; d f, 80c...... 
Federal labor 11165, tax, july? $2.05: d va cre 
Laborers prot 10865, tax, july, $11.50; d f, 

IIe scsiauinadselieiicieiteebeiiauielili a amtelliiid aaa iis 
Laborers prot 9576, tax, june, $10.80; d f, $10.80 
Pile drivers and dock ‘builders 8270, tax, j, f, 

SY 4 Sere Re 
Quarrymens prot 8178, tax, June, $2.75; d f, 


Wi, File Wiltianisrveciieninnemarinitennvmamannatin 
Stone’ hee 9454, tax m, $1. 
so a prot 10175, lax, jene 








Si cknitsscetenncibiiinasmt aaeanen 
Coffee, spice, and bakin 
9605, tax, a, m, j, $1.8u; d f, $1.80 
Egg candlers an poultry dressers 10838, wae 
june, $1; 
Laborers Aa 8249, ‘tax, ‘a, m, j, $i: f, $.. aa 
Bolt and nut makers 9448, tax, june, $1 ‘10; df, 
RED | .ctsigiiianitianedhonignaiaincingaheniaatinanetibiiemeeeseiesse 
Cloth examiners prot asso 8395, tax, m, j, 
$6.20; $6.20 


’ 


f, 
Composition gravel roofers 10216, tax, july, 


I ST cosininiiciincicneininaniuetetatnceieesiinaiimmampiagennss 
Tar, felt, and water-proof workers 10442, tax, 
mM; J, $2.60; sup, $2; di f, $2.00.................00008- «+ 
Telephone operators 10864, tax, June, 35c; d f, 
85c 


f, 
pavate rot 8895; lax, i $1.65; d f, $1.65...... 
Machinists helpers ‘and. handymens 10402, 
a ee YT AY 
Laborers prot 10466, iax, a $1.35; d f, $1.35.. 
a 10824, tax, june, 45¢e; sup, .50c; 
Ca Bccoccacanaseccecencnenccsccesceccoesonscosonesensepsonoceese 
Federal labor 10685, tax, june, 45c; d f, 45c...... 
= workers prot 6861, tax, m,j, 70c; d f, 


10218, tax, june, $1.15; d f, 
$1.15 
Federal laber 8311, tax, july, $1.90; d f, $1.90... 
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20. Federal labor 9782, tax, june, $1.50; d f, $1.50... 
Trades and labor counell, Palestine, Tex, 
CK 844 eee 
Laborers prot 9030), iax, J, j, $4; d f, $4.............. 
Federal labor 102 1, tax, july, $8 75; d f. $8.75 
Federal labor 10639, tax, "jane, $5.15; d f, “ n 
Papeeses workers 10658, tax, june, $4.05; a 


J 
Federal labor 9905, tax, july, $7.50; d f, or 
Federal labor 11008, tax, june, $1.90; df, $1.90 
Federal labor 9616, tax, may, $1.20; a f, $1. 20.. 
Hardenersand temperers 10418, tax, june, 75e; 


4 
Federal labor 10258, tax, july, $1.65; d f, $1.65.. 
— council, Texarkana, Ark- “Tex, tax, 
TR, Joccccccccecevcencce cocccccoocescegece -eocoocscecocsonoeconese 
Laborers 7148, tax, m, a, m, $4.50; d f, $1.50..... 
Federal labor 10135, tax, june, $2.45; d f, $2.45 
anaes cleaners one repairmens 10886, tax, 
y, $7.10; d f $7.10........ 
— 10808, tax, J 








Hod Sateiere 78ii, tax, m, Jj, $2; sup, 25c; d f, $2 
Pte labor 7520, tax, june, $1.80; sup, $2: 10; 


mt A coo hip 10984, tax, july, $5 25; 

ne | A AR 
Icemens 10049, _ m, j, $4; d f, $4 seen 
Federal labor’ 10076, a ndcensutctamnpinnittnnmanninvine 
Federal 11298, sup........... ist 
Federal labor 9713, EE 
Intl ladies garment workers, sup.. 
Shinglers prot 10467, sup ................. 
Federal! labor 11297, sup , 
Flat janitors 10251, ‘tax, m, Jj, $10; d f, $10........ 
Ex pressmens 10728, tax, m, a, m, Jj, $3.25; d f, 







Federal labor id 10748, tax, june, $1.90; sup, 50c; 
Federal labor 9646, “tax, ‘july, $5.50; “pup, “76e; 


ie ITI -seicdtosenctehaieiieeiietinnactninanennenmeddniianadts embinsin 
Tip printers 9758, tax, m, a, m, oh df, 
Federal |abor 10/21, tax, july, $4.50; 4 f, a 80. 
Federal labor 6677, tax, a, m, j, $1. Lorde $1.20 
Building laborers "8430, tax, apr, $10; d f, $10.. 
Trades council, Chippewa Fa ‘alls, Wis, sup.. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers 8514, tax, a, 
m, Jj, $15.30; sup, $10; d f, $15. 
Steel cabinet workers prot “7294 tax, July, 
‘5; sup; $5.50; d f, $9.75 
Laborers prot 10295, sup. 
Federal! labor 11821, sup.. 
( yaa and labor 
Federai OR “eee 
Federal labor 6925, tax, June, $2.50; sup, $1; 
Se neneneiitecnashs  concattibiieiila nussinainniessactieganaanbinn 
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LEARN BOOKKEEPING FREE 


We have made arrangements with the 
British-American School of Correspondence, 
Rochester, New York, so that every reader 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may have 
a complete course in bookkeeping free. It is 
the best school of its kind and we would like 
to have all of our readers take advantage of 
this wonderful opportunity. Write to them. 
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20. ( uncil of labor, Los Angeles, Cal, tax, j, Jj, 


Bg De Mg Bhp GEE BEN, BE ucooccoccesccnnnsnencesccsteosersss ; 
Granite polishers #481, tax, june, 
ES 6 EE aE eee ee eran een ee 
Cement finishers and he lpers =, tax, aug, 
$3.75; sup, $2.04; d f, $3.75... 
Pile drivers and bridge buile 
m, Jj, $23.25; sup, $1; d f, $23. ° 
Boothiacks prot 11110, tax, june, $1. 
$2.50; d f, $1.05......... 
Federal labor 11342, sup 
Federal labor 11343 sup.. 
Federal labor 11344, sup.. ; 
Poultry and game dressers and handlers 





‘3 9078, ‘tax, a, 









BE ND enscecacincenteupincscccsrecnevemmevnteintnemenseunne 
Poultry and game dressers and handlers 
10066, tax, acc apr, $1; df, $1. .........0c0..--.ccccee 


Dust pressers 10754, tus, june, 2.05; d f, $2.05 
Street and building laborers prot 9147, tax, 
june, $4.15; df, $1. _ A ree 
Federal labor 10703 | tax, june, $1. rte d f, $1 ‘90 
—— cutters natl union of U S A, tax, 





1, J ' oe 
Milk ‘bottle rs 639, , ta x, “june, $1. 0; 
Federal labor 10019, tax, june. $2; 
Federal labor 11045, tax, j, Jj, $7; df, $7 assininnsgete 
Actors national prot, tax, m, a = Bin 
Baggage and mail handlers 10069, tax, June, 
$1.75; di f, $1.75.. 
Bottle caners 10535, tax, ‘june, $2.45: df, $2.45. 
Brewery laborers 10877, tax, july, 90c; d f, 90¢ 
Federai labor 10418, tax, June, $2.10; a f, $3.10... 
Federal labor 10110, tax, mar, $1.10; $ £ a 10.. 
Federal labor 7165, tax, mar, 75c; df, 
Salmon workers 110a4, lax, June, fe: 50; nr 








ASSESS SS ARES SET TO 
Table knife grinders natl, tax, m, a, m, j...... 
Cemete 4 employes 10631, tax, june, "$6.25; 


IEE I ikccinascdisinicnean, subeyiastnitiehitibtidanipniccenenpeniininiies 
Iron molders helpers 8685, tax, july, “+4 





df, ® 
Wine and liquor workers 10618, tax, apr, 610; 
A(R ya 3 
Federal labor $465, tax, June, df, 
Federal labor 10801, tax, m, 4. $i. 40; d t, Ae ‘40 
Federal labor 9862, tax, july, & »; f, — hereen 
Federal labor 9705, tax, June, $4.50; ‘a f, $4.00.. 
Bootblacks prot 11228, ' DBD nrcvcccrececosescvccssevecscee 
Central labor, Rome Ga, sup 2 
POGOTA TABS SITE, GWD..0000<ccccesccseseccccvcccccecseese 
Federal labor 10066, tax, may, $2.10; sup, $1; 
4d f, $2.10 
















feenen workers 10497, sup 
Federal labor 10654, sup..... 
Kederal labor 9295, tax, J, Ne d f, $2.... 


‘d F, GEBD. 00. .cccccvcrcecccccccerccoscnsscccssns ssocccscccesconces 
Horn, celluloid comb ant ane elty workers 
10346, “ys  T £4 eee 
Paper carriers 675, tax, i, ¥ % $1.40; d f, $1.40.. 
Sawmill workers 10830, tax, m, a. $20: f, $20 
Boilermakers and iron ship builders helpers 
8465, tax. July, $2.75; df, $2.75........ccccceeceeeeeees 
Federal labor »187, tax, june, $6.50; d f, $6 50.. 
uarrymens prot 8615, tax, july, 50e; ol, f, He 
Fur dressers 10893, tax, july, Me; d f, 90e........ 
Belt lacers 10196, tax, july, $1.70; ‘a i. ae 
Cutting die makers 10650, tax, june, 65c; d f, 
Soda and mineral water workers 8510, tax, 
JAMO, BOCs A 1, BUC... .0000...0000sserressccrerseesesessersecees 
Central trades’ and labor council, St Marys, 
iin: Ss Gis Big, Bec carreerenccscnsccnconsnsveqpgocoagocauagesese 


Mosaic workers $145, tax, a, m J, $5; df, $5... 
Central labor, Richmond, bat ‘we qt 
Federal labor 10604, tax, july, 80¢ a ,2 sbc...... 


Gill- net flshermens 017i; tax, J, j, $4°90; df 


Federal labor 9583, tax, ju df, 
Ice handlers and peddlers 8580, tax, july 





d f, $5 
Laborers prot 9512, tax, june, $1.10; d f, $4.10.. 
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22. Laborers prot 8651, tax. july, $1.80; d f, $1.80... $8 60 
Amal glass workers int! asso of A, tax,a,m.j 33 97 
Hor+e-nail makers 7180, tax, july, $6.30; sup, 

$5; d f, $6.30... ~—e 17 60 
Filler dryers 10689, tax, a, m, $2.10; d f, $2. 10.. 42 
Mason tenders 9296, aa, a, m,j, $2.80; d f, 

aaa 5 60 
Federal labor 1021 tax, m, ‘a. “$l. 60; d £31 60... 3 20 
Newsboys prot 10952, tax, june. 1 20 
Metal polishers, buffe ‘rs, plate rs, ‘brass mold- 

ers, and brass worker-~ of N A, tax, m, j... 130 00 
Journeymen tailors U of A, tax,f,m,a,m. oe 300 00 
Journeymen bakers and confectioners intl 

ey § SY Pee 287 10 
Trades assembly, Herkimer,N Y, 2 50 
Federal labor 107 39, tax, aug, $2./ 50; ‘a f 2. 5). 5 00 
Central labor, Boston, Mass, tax, mar,’(3, to 

| | | SSR RR ee 10 00 
Federal labor 9165, tax. june, $10; d f, $10....... 20 00 
Central labor, Augusta, Hallowell, and 

Oe ee 250 
DiS WOTHOTS BEG, BUD 20.000. occ. cccccccccccsssccece es 5 00 
Fishermens 11199, tax, june, $2u; d f, oe 1a 40 00 
Drill workers 10955, tax, m, j, $8.30; d f, $8.30... 16 60 
Shingle weavers 8390, tax, apr, $3.50; d f, $3.50 7 00 
Federal labor 10506, tax, june, $3.10; d f, $3.10. 6 20 
POGOCTRE IBGE BERGE, BID ..cccccerccecocceccnssceseseccosee 1 25 
ff See 2 25 
Hat and cap leather sweat-band cutters 

11307, sup.. eniseddes ‘cnmnenisine 2 50 
Ice handlers and peddle rs ‘8580, 1 00 
Federal labor 11053, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 11006, sup : on 2 00 
Union co trades council, Elizabeth, | = 50 
Building laborers 11120, tax , july, $10; sup, $1; 

SEIT sssisniecconitsntinantansduiiaeciniicieneesakesiebaaniohsenedne 21 00 
Federal labor 10487, sup.. 50 
at - ses labor 10487, tax, “_ m, ‘$ 

seieceidieasiashiieiaienninamadisiidnicnien 11 00 
k ‘ederai labor 11331, sup ................ . = 3 10 
Slipper and kilnmens eee 400 
Suspender workers dann tax, july, 40 » 

$3; df. 40¢ slaaliaiieninehiaddgaseubaiiiedbumsiaitaiaante’s 3 80 
Federal labo 

$1.61; d f, $1.45.. iciasisieieniaintaiaiianaibinaiaiate 4 51 
Shingle weavers ‘inti, ‘tax, may, $6.07; sup, 

i saisictaiainiedieiitesirominiunasatsiobedhiatesdiabiakaetetnniiptibtindsens 49 27 

23. Central labor, Haverhill, Mass, tax, nov, ’02, 

8, Ee 10 00 
Intl brotherhood of maintenance of way em- 

ves, A 1S eee 135 00 
Millmens prot 10297, tax, july. $7.25; d f, $7.25 14 
Trades assembly, Norwie h, N Y, tax, a, m,j 25 
Iron molders union of N A, tax, =. a, m,j 600 00 
Federal labor 7481, tax, m. j, $7 50; d f $7.50... 15 00 


United textile workers ‘of America, tax,a, mj 240 00 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, tax, 


tA ae reir eae a aN 250 
Nationai mine managers and assistants mu- 

CRA) BIG BEBO, UNE, OA, J, J...00-000000000c00000-s0000000 6 00 
Federal labor 8227, tax, fee $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 8 00 
Federal labor 9368, tax, apr, $2.05; ‘a f, $2.05... 410 
= makers prot 7181, tax, ju y, $2.50; d f, . 

siete baidilethaicabianahiehiatiiaitaaeniasionid 5 
Federal labor 11174, tax, june, 85c; d f, 85c...... 1 70 
Bolt and nut workers 6921, tax, a, m, rs 70; 

8 EERE EIT PR AAR ct LOE LT Se NT 5 40 
Federal labor 11216, tax, july, *. +. d f, $1.10.. 8 20 
Hod carriers 8148, tax, a, m, j, $3; d f, 8. 6 00 


Trades and labor assembly, Mansogeahs Til, 
ac NTI Tasianiesbiaiadsticitswales sblacininlacecniaaeeemiaenpiibadia tat naiiattisiss 2H 


J. F. MAYNARD, 


Successor to American Ice Machine Company, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Refrigerating and Ice Making Machines 


FOR BREWERS, PACKERS, CONFECTIONERS, DAIRIES, 
ICE MANUFACTURERS, ETC. ’ 
General Machinery, Ammonia, Fittings, Oils, Packing and 
Supplies, Direct-Expansion Beer and Milk Coolers, 
Water Cooler Plants for Large Business 
Establishments. 
REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
320 and 322 South Third Street, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 




















23. Federal labor 10501, tax, june, 0c; d f, 50e 
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Federal union 10501, tax, july, 50c; d f, 50c...... 
Iron — drillers tappers 10258, tax, june, 75c; 


d f, 7! 
United coffee mane rs and aciye rs 10250, pom, 
j, j $3.50; d f, $8. 
; ‘ederal labor es, ‘tax, “june, $4; d £.$ 
Federal labor 9353, tax, apr, #i. 50; ‘, f. 91.80. 
Ae ral labor 9445, tax, june, $1; ‘df, { ae 
Federal labor 7174, tax, june, 75c; d f, ae 
Federal labor 10108, tax, july, We; d f, 50c ..... 
Federal labor 10820; tax, june, 85e: d f, $85c ... 
Sugar boilers 10644, tax, m,j, $1; d { See 
Federal labor 10033, tax, m, j, $2.80; d f, $2.80.. 
Hospital attendants and nurses ‘10903, tax, 
pe NOY 5 4) eee 
Laborers prot 11101, tax, july, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Regalia Poe badge workers 11159, tax , july, 
SE it TE sccencnines: -wcocquemddtienmaantalnatattidiatenssttas ss 
Pile ‘arivers and wharf builders 9601, tax, 
OE OT ciicnncsvianinceieninntitiominstitniinadeniianias 
Federal I: bor 11187, tax, june, $4.65; d f, $4.65.. 
Laborers prot 1022, tax, june, $1.80; d t, $1.80 
Sawmill e yE-w es and rivermens. 9981, tax, 
EE WI TT crinncnssenicctdp enisnniaietaiibiaebbaibiaiiesinbeneanniies 
Federal labor 8621, tax, apr, $2; df, $2... 
Galvanizers and helpers 11065, tax, may, $2; 
UII ciara caste a cueliaconniaten’ oendicnnlentaslshipsianiiaiintht xeadn onda 
Plasier, cement, and paint workers prot 
Bey MIEPs ccnincimavensesesesosnnconseginenetetessctenesaiwennes 
Laborers prot 8079, sup 
Milk dealers prot 8226, tax, jane, $1,50; sup, 
4 aria etemeeiete 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Quarrymens prot 8626, tax “ei, $2; sup, 1; 











f, $2 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, jane, oan su 
d f, $2.20 


min. workers 10620, sup 
Federal labor 10919, sup.......... 
Suspentes workers 10093, tax, \. ; 

LL 5 > RRR cole erate 
Molders nalpers 9173, tax, a m, j, $1.05; sup, 

BN Be 0, Pi iuintiesapenahiningaicsensstiotnnshpeenitibnen tgtans 
Ceramic’ mosaic and encaustic tile layers 

ee ae ae 
wo tT and oe 10754, tax, June, 70ce; 
= ~- and yom council, Escanaba, Mich, 





Federal labor 9875, sup ..... 

Federal labor 11270, 

Local 7, rubber workers, sup.... a 

DA aT 

. Labor council, Ironton, Ohio, tax, m, a, m.. 

Federal labor 7010, tax, july, $2. 10: d f, 
ini sensdtetasidtaeainaalhdeideciecbatiataianiiuaiaieadinlintintntenislaainen, 

Federal labor 10868, tax, m, j, $3; d f, $8......... 

Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl, tax, july 

Trades ont | a council, Poughkeepste, 

tax 

Federation of labor, Geneva, N Y, tax.a, ™, J 

Furriers 9791, tax, june, $1. 65; d df, 

beg and R ened council, Pontiac, Mich 


Federal I labor 9676, tax, june, $3; ‘a 3 3... 
Molders machine helpers and ‘foundry 
laborers 10745, tax, June, $1.05; d f, $1.05..... 
Federal labor 1 , tax , July, $7: d t 7 ae 
Federal labor 10063, tax, » apr, $2.50; d f, $2.50... 
Federal labor 10974, tax, july, $5; d f, $5... ; 
Laborers prot 9549, tax, july, $1.75: af $i.75.. 
Federal! labor 10621, tax, june, 75e; d f, 75c..... 
Tar roofers and sanitary ead workers 
11255, tax, July, $1.20; df, $1.20...0.0....cccccsesee 
Novelty leather workers 16001, tax, m, j, 
FS RRR Spencer matin 
Federal labor 7241, tax, july, $4.25; d f $4.25.. 
Federal labor 9739, tax, m, J, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
—— one labor assembly, Savannah, Ga, 








rederal labor 8168. tax, a, m, j, J, $8: df, $8... 
[ron ship drillers and ‘tappers Lost, tax, m, 
PS 8 REEL dt RET Re EE aR 
Riggers prot 8919, tax, apr, $1; d f, $1.............. 
Central trades and labor st Connells- 
eR 8 RS eee 
Federal labor i0i72, hen, june, $1.65; d f, $1.65 
Federal labor 10085, tax, July, $2.45; ‘a f, $2.45. 
Federal labor 10287, tax, july, 75c; a 4 5e...... 
Federal labor 10722, tax, july, $9.35; d f, $9.35.. 
bg and labor council, La Salle, ii, tax, 
eo hg © rccopceccccvccccccccccscccevescoscocsoconeorces cence coceseee 
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Of Unequaled Quality 
Unquestioned Purity 


BAKER’S 


COCOA 


Is the Ideal 
Break fast 
Beverage 


Write for 

our new book of 
Choice Recipes 
by Miss Parloa 
and other famous 
TRADE-MARK cooks. Sent Free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 
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24. Oil mill employes 11171, tax, july, $5.95; d f, 
$5.95 


Federal labor 10758, tax, july, $1; d f, $1......... 
ey hx asbestos w workers 6018, tax, m, 
Jj, $7.30; b Siva cocenasenegevecsveccegesummmppenseqquanevesss 
aaiemabers prot 8804, tax, july, 40c; d f, 40c 
Fish cutters and oyster openers 11305, sup... 
rishermens rot 9809, tax, m, a, m, $8.75; sup, 
NE Be icceesne. cemnemeinnierennerpervaninnianennans 
Foundry puemnnensuenvetn. tax, July, $10; sup, $4; 














d f, 
Federal labor 9857, sup... 

uarrymens 9607, tax, m ty J; ‘$3; d f, $8. 

illwrights 9931, sup... 
Federal labor $616, ta 


United textile workers of Americ a, SUP... 
Trades council, Staunton, III, tax, a, s, o 
Trades council, Staunton, Ill, sup............. 
Federal labor 11345, WP cccerccescosencensee 

Foundry helpers 11346, sup....... a 
Sten es oS 
Fire rtment employes 11348, su 
Iron ch pers 7573, tax, m, J, $7.50; d 
Federal labor 8217, tax, ‘iy’ 2 ¢ 





uarry mens 9748, tax, july, $2.50; 

rade and labor council, Lima, Ohio, 

m, a, mjd pneeeeeinnmnesoaneoannencnvonnmmemenanaspennmnsennane 
Federal labor 6998, tax, july, $8. ok, i f, $3. 
Sailmakers prot 8232, tax, a, m, $1.80; df,$ 
Gegsees prot 10857, tax, july, $2.16, d 
Lace finishers 8948, tax, july, $3. 0; df, LAS 
Janitresses prot 10847, tax, m, is § 10; d f, oye 
Laborers prot 10576, tax, mj, $18.20; d f, $18.20 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
Best for Bread Best in Raising 
Best for Cakes Best in Flavor 
Best for Pastry Best in Color 
Best for Every- Best in Phos- 
Lal thing phates 








She ANSTED BURK CoO. 


If your grocer does not handle it, write us 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


SPRINGFIELD, 


oO. 





25. 


. Federal labor | 


epmahemnpeet 7422, tax, m, J, j, $2.85; df, 
Federai labor 8281, tax, may, $4.50; d f, $4.50.. 
Federal labor 10340, tax, J, j, $2.10; af $2.10... 
Telephone operators 11617, tax, m, J, $8 $8.30; 
Sy I ciciiiehdaisitenaniibanenieasinneinieninntinaitainliubesenee 
Central labor, Plymouth, Pa, tax,j, 
House wreckers and second- hand 
material handlers 9959, tax, m, J, $1; d f, $i 
Central labor,N Tonawanda, NY ,tax,a,m, j.. 
Fishermens 10637, tax, June, "3.25. d f, "3. 25... 
Federal labor 9762, tax. june, $1.55; af a. Ps 
Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, a, m, j, $9; d 
Laborers prot 7326, tax, june, $1. 60; d f, $1. wor 
wr at expressmens 10735, tax, m, a, $2.50; 


suliding 


Quarrymens 9551, tax, June, $8.65; d f, $8.65... 
Gum engravers, designers, and emboss cut- 
ters 10624; tax, July, 60c; df, 
American federation of meusielana, tax, july 
Central labor, Batavia, N Y, tax, bal m, a, 
m, ace j 
Mass state federation of labor, tax, nov, 02, 
to and incl oct,’ 
Federal labor 8901, tax, July, $1; d f, $1........... 
Federal labor 9373, tax, June, $1.65; d f, $1.65... 
Patternmakers league of N A, tax, m, a, 
ee RR 
Oilers prot 8075, sup 
Pound net fishermen 10856, tax, m, Jj, $2.50; 
sup, 50c; d f, $: 
Granite polishers, quarrymen and laborers 
10806, sup, 
Horse-nail makers prot and ben 6170, sup ... 
Benj McPherson, Owen Sound, Ont, sup... 
Federal labor 106#0 tax, $3.65; 
d f, $3.65 : 
Federal labor 104 
88.30; d f, $1.95 


Sn 2 Toit hint inintninibinaenevaianienounnniabeenminate 
Federal In labor 8152, tax, july, $2.70; a — 50; 
70 eee 











Rock drillers and helpers 10160, ‘sup... 
Egg inspectors 1125, ay seeepnecnsnasnoscenes 
The Baker & Taylor C ‘o, N. Y. city, N 
0128, tax.a, m, J, $3.75; df, 37 
Cigar we ae tobacco strippers 8156, tax, a, 
m,j,J 
Trades and td. council, 
tax, n, d, ’02,j,f, m,a, ” 
Natl union shipwrights, joiners and caulkers 
of A, tax, m, a,m, j 
“Fe and cable workers 0847, tax, july, 88; 





ececcceccsooce a ; ™ 


8 RR ee 
Trades and labor wee Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich, tax, a, m, Jj, J, ¢ 
Trades ‘and Saher scant, Olean, N Y, tax, 


I nereeen prot 11075, tax, June, ne [ft ae 
Federal labor 9614, tax, m, j id f, 
Federal labor 6308, tax. J, i iso. d f, $2.50..... 
Packers and flour mili empl 9852, tax, j, J, 

SEMIN Ui Mi Accacssccnsensseconsncnecsesencnsconentasezereesce 
Lamber yard mens prot 11229, tax, jJuly,$3.00; 


Bootblacks prot 9196, tax, june, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
Pavers helpers 10841, tax, 
Gas workers 10678, tax, ju 


une, $1.95; df, $1.95 
y, $3.85; df, $3.85... 


61 09 
16 00 
3 60 
5 00 
2 50 


12 00 
5 00 


27. 


Cracker factory shipping and pessiving room 
empl 10403, tax, june, $15; d f, $15.................. 
Federal labor 9870, tax, june, $7; d f, $7.. 
Federal labor 8785, tax, june, $1. 150; d f, $1.50... 
Federal labor 8460, tax, july, $2.40; d f. $2.40.. 
Federal labor 10738, tax, july, $1. 80; d f, $1. 80... 
Ship riggers 10298, tax, june, $1.75; ‘df, > $1. 75... 
Ae workers 0008, tax, a, m, $1. 40; 


Fedoeni labor 10484, tax, july, $5; d f, $5......... 
Federal labor 7204, tax, june, $3.75; d f. $3.75... 
Federal labor 11112, tax. june, $2.80; d f, $2.80 
Natl —, “ bill posters and billers of A, 
tax, j,j, 
Trades ana — council, Charleston, III, 
Sta SIN, Tl cnicsniciisncaictananetasionaandadnesammetmasenenes 
Federal labor 10480, tax, july, $1. 70; d f, $1.70.. 
Federal labor 9394, tax, ‘a, m, j, f, $6....... 
Oystermens prot 10565, tax, m, j, ‘slo: ‘a f, $10 
Gas workers 9840, tax, july, $19.50; df, $19.50. 
Needlemakers 9988, tax, july, $3.20; a’ f, $3.20. 
Federal labor 10652, tax, may, $3.15; d f, $3.15.. 
Laborers prot 9523, ‘tax, apr, $1.25; ‘a f, ‘$1.25. 
——s labor 11117, tax, i 50e; sup, $1; 


Central trades and labor council, McCom) 
RE TE : 
Laborers prot, 10608, tax, july, $5; d f, $ 
Laborers prot 10291, tax, m, a, m, j, j, $ 

_< Reacts treet 

Egg candlers and packers 9230, sup 
Federal labor 11265, sup. 
Federal labor 11062, sup. 
Federal labor 10964, sup. 
Federal! labor 10760, sup.. aie 
POBSTR! INDO TUITE, GUD....ceccccccccccsesccsceccoccsesece 
General engravers, cutters, and designers 

10653, tax, ah * ({ {4 ° Seem 
Hod carriers 11 tax, july, 60e; d f, 
Federal labor 10919, tax sjuly, $1.45; sup, “er 35; 









Ir I LI vcnncndaibiceenlanietliaiandaltatanain: Sitmebamsaiansennee 
Federal labor 8367, tax, a, m, j, j, $13; sup, 
2 Lf ea < Canal 
Granite quarrymens 11116, tax, aug, 90c; sup, 


$1; 
Bootblacks 8528, tax, a, m, j, j, 96c; sup, 48c.. 
United cloth hat and capmakers, a 
Gill-net fishermens 6896, tax, a, m, j, $8.40; 
IE Mie i ditetintecosenerctesnvecesiencstetpentere 
Team drivers intl, amp... 
m, j.J, tax, $1.50; sup, 





ee yar 9046, tax, 
50; d f, 





d 8 ERR cee te teak ea a 
Chas "Stephens, Dresden, Ont, sup 
United gold beaters nail of "America, local 
no 4, sup 
Tack workers 11029, su whe 
Horse-nail makers 9656, Sup............0..cc0ceee0 
Cooks and waiters 10968, mete 4.50; 7 
$1; d f, $4.50... 
Gw McCullough, “Tampa, Fila, | 
Label and Ge re workers 10985, ta m, j, 
$4; sup, $1; df, $ ae 
MDL Shrope, "Easton, I 
















a, . 
2. Federal labor 11840, Supp. ........cccccccce--ceecssesesesees 


$30 00 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 








CHICAGO 
PNEUMATIC 


Giant” 
Drill 


TOOL CO. a 




















; World’s 
Fisher Building, CHICAGO 
95 Liberty St., a Standard 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Pneumatic Drills, Hammers WRITE FOR OUR SPEC- 
Air Compressors built in all capacities or See ang !AL CIRCULARS, CATA- 
COMPLETE AIR PLANTS INSTALLED highest grade LOGS, ETC. 








































28. Clothing stock-keepers and shipping clerks 29. Central labor, Trenton, N J, tax, a, m, j........ 
PA MT caresacenansnanunuennnccnsvanevanseinecssncnsveanstosens $12 00 Wall paper backtenders and reelers 10777, 
Quarrymens prot 11351, sup . 10 00 tax, JULY, $2.85; df, $2.35.....0.00---eereererersesseeees 
Federal labor 11352, sup......... ant 10 00 National association of pecnene printers 
ON ee 10 00 and color mixers, tax, J, J, @..........cscccceeseeeee 
Foundry employes 9975, tax, m, J, $6.50; d f, Fur dressers 10747, tax, hae ‘$2.35: d f, $2.35.. 
inchs tansaaeniaiaadaisdesindtenmaasdeneinaimataneiniidiiiiéaseen 13 00 Die workers 10526; tax, m, Ny ra d f, $1.40... 
Federal labor 8203, tax, m, j, $10; d f, $10........ 20 00 Bootblacks 9801, tax, m, j, i Misteaiiaaidehantne 
Syperaeg workers 10857, tax, july #1. 35; d f, a of labor, Rtldnus ¢ City, N J, tax, 

TLE ssairundnasensihitianidatnanenniegoeasninignetatiadmmenmnanaaneils |) a Rr ee ee 
Ship mechanics 9238, tax, m, Jj, $2.99; d f, $2.90 5 80 Central labor, Middleton, Conn, tax, m, a, m 
Comentaten merchants ‘helpers s 9936, tax, a, Bottlers and carbonators, 11108, tax, ‘july, $1; 

%* +) > SEG eeReseeeie 60 00 TS, RE IRS ae peta 
Federal okt Noa, tax, july, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 Federal labor 11280, sup........... om 
Central labor union, Hudson co, N J, tax, Building laborers 11120, sup.... 

Sik is tlic Th i i eacceenecincnnemenetatiemindaemmeaninne 5 00 Federal labor 10868, sup........... vee 
Ege inspectors $343, tax, july, $1.50; d f, $1.50 8 00 Laborers prot 10008, BUD.............cccscccseccrssrsesees 
Pavers, curbers, and rammers $831, tax, American society of p ate engravers 9003, nse, 

Oe I A I eninsaninicsonencontanbinien 450 Blacksmiths and machinists petpess | b156 
Hat tip J atemeay hg tax, june, es d f, 80c.. 1 60 tax, J, a, 8, Oo, $15; sup, $2; d f, $15... 

Federal labor 10198, tax, j, j, 8; d f, $3 baapecseunne 6 00 Federa labor 10996, SRE cncnsteneetainannnimamemnenees 
Hod carriers 8776, tax, july; $1 $1.65; a f $1. 65... 8 30 Horse-nail makers 10560, tax, aug, $1.70; sup, 
Federal labor 10746, tax, june, $4.50; f, #4. 50 9 00 Lk 5 Re Ee ORE ks 
Federal labor 9706, tax, may, ar 75; y f, $1,75.. 8 50 Federal labor 10900, tax, June, $8.05; sup, $2.50; 
Hod carriers 9683, ‘tax june, $1.50 d f, $l 0... 3 00 OB annicesnsentuabtanandevidentotrasmecenininhommeeiiete 
Central — Cambri ge, Mass, tax, m, a, Federal! labor 11822, sup.. om 
istic iatedieasininaibdaiaibiciaeitesenieinianieniiais 5 00 Federal! labor 11332, sup... ws 
Cement ‘workers 10762, tax, June, $2.80; d f, Federal labor 8306, ey 
sccingseeaenaninanpennetensuasinaeuneenseeneoossonanguascnqnontes 5 60 Interlocking switch and signalmens 10088, 

Soda and mineral wd as 10333, tax, tax, June, $4.60; sup, 85c; d f, $4.60... 

july, $2.50; sup, $10; d f, 15 00 Spring bed and wire poatioeme ‘workers 10854, 
Federal labor 10876, sup... 15 00 tax, June, $5; sup, 50c; di 1, $5........000-ccececerees 
Federal labor 9925, tax, July, $8.50; sup, 50c; Federal eer li " tax, june : 1; 

. wea = . . me eene 753 Se ee isis sidairasienetticiaaiasianceinien ove 
Newsboys prot 11 14 25 Federal — 11990, sup 
a yrs Federal labor 11355, sup.. 
july, $2.50; d f, $2. 5 00 Artificial limb makers 11: 
Beltmakers and os 10204, tax, June, $5; Laborers prot 11357, sup.... 

iE Ts iadstesscuiisinaninbaaeatanitaid eindetiieianeniidaeiniapaaeuentien 1000 30, Federal labor 10512, tax, m, ‘j, $2 0.. 

Poultry and game dressers 10055, tax, bal of Trades asgembly, Fort "edward. * x tax, Jj, 

pr, may, and june, $5; di f, $5............cseeeeee 10 00 Hiei csracesentniasntnnitiaameest ainsi nninnnstdainpeammmeniadanne 

‘? Hildebrand, Greenville, Pa, sup Saat 1 00 ivon bed workers 10138, tax, may, $25; d f, $25 

BF an and cotton bag workers 10648, sup.... 475 Federal labor 10104, tax, june, 6; df,  hedunes 

29. Central labor, Woonsocket, K I, tax, m,a, m, 2 50 Federal labor 8426, tax, m, J, $10; d f, $10......... 





Bricklayers and masons tenders 10721, tax, Federal! labor 11043, tax, june, $l. 80; d f, $1.80 
july. - i {i | See 6 50 Hod carriers, brick and mortar wheelers 
Intl t and shoe workers, tax, dec, ’02, j, f, and building laborers 10930, tax, may, $1.85; 

















eS, —_ SE ie ea ae 882 70 Eh i ncnsnveranndineenanecnniiietainieiiiumennies 
Stenographers 10675, tax, a, m, Jj, $6.45; d f, Laborers prot 10235, tax, july, $2; d f, $2 
| NTT EE NS Set, SSRN 12 90 Foundrymens helpers 10387, tax, june, $3.50; 
Federal labor 9644, tax, july $5.55; d f, $5.55.. li 10 OF Te iinisvinhricatedcesmiinmcnpmdiimenee 
Cement, concrete, and tile workers, 10277, tax, Jewelry and silverware case maker 
july, Tbe; Ds, Tl snisiniatshpabidilatihaidsioniaipiseeaninnsiteiiesnieneiien 1 50 tax, Jume, $6.50; d £, $6.50... 0.2.22. cc ccccceecceeeseees 
Federal labor 9636, tax, m, j, $15; a f, $15......... 30 00 Commeretal artists asso 9330, tax, m, a, m, Jj, 
Central trades counc il; Day ton, Ohio, tax, f, (1 MRR ee Saree. en 
RAS Th Mi cidincteestetiicanicentancciactnaseanenintiintetaans 5 00 Federel labor 11020, tax, june, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Can Vassing agents 8725, tax, m, a, m, Jj, $6; Curbstone cutters 8512, tax, m, j, j, $6; d f, $6 
PTE Tlncconninthierettaiicnsihiaiiadinanlscasecenmiiindinaiinttiiaiiaaian 12 00 Central labor, Pawtucket, R 1, tax, m, a, m 
Federai labor 10419, tax, july, $3.75; d f, $3.75.. 7 50 Window-shade makers 10536, tax, aug, 2.90; 
Federal labor 10238, tax, m, a, m, j, $1. 40; df, d f, $2.90... ; 
. RRR ME ce ON 2 80 Straw hat Operators. prot. 9655, ‘tax, - J, $3. 20; 
Pees button cutters 11161, tax, july, $1.05; df, 1b i, et ccntcosnncmnepndocinnnenencenenmeiemnions Otihitihess 
| a 210 Cloth examiners, spongers and helpers 10780, 
Laborers prot 11223, tax, july, ve d f, 75c...... 1 50 tax, July, $5.50; di £, $d.50.............cccccesesreereseeeees 
Rock mens 8684, tax, june $3. 35; a’, $3.35........ 6 70 Federal labor 10991, tax, june, $3.35; d f, $3.35 
Federal labor 11208, ‘tax, july, $2. 40; a f, $2.40.. 4 80 Lastmakers 9269, tax, m, Jj, $7.50; d f, $7.50...... 
Federal labor 9713, ‘tax, aug, $4.50; ‘a f, $4.50... 9 00 Stablemens 8760, tax, m, J, 2 8 rr; 4) oo 
Trades and labor council, ‘a ( ‘ross, Wis,tax, Laborers prot 10713, tax, ja y, ¥ Be G &, BB. ccccocece 
eaipakcianiehadesaiionesbscninidisinbébasadugeminantinenialianien 2 50 Federal labor 10931, tax, june, 5c; @ f, 35c...... 
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990 AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 





Your patronage is 
invited by the 


MCNELIS AND RILEY 
PROPRIETORS 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IND. 


Indorsed by Leading Trade Unionists o 
the United States 





30. Wire workers 10325, tax, july, $3.95; d f, $8.95.. 
Federal labor 9841, ae Ss $2.10; d f, $2.10 
Ship drillers 037, t “ax, a, m, Jj, $9.75; d f, $9.75 
Central labor council, W hatcom, WwW ash, tax, 

OE a anecattinatennsaaienin 
Fe deral labor 10832, tax, june, $2.65; ‘ad f, $2.65 
Structural wire cloth weavers II2il, tax, 
I SE GS Ie. TD ccarndestaccncasascwssneqsecsesecoveste 
Federal labor 11078, sup............ 
Laborers prot 10284, tax, june, $6. 50; sup, $2. 50; 





a a 
Soda water workers 11300, tax, aug, $1.25; 
ee EE EC 
Laborers prot 10829, sup......... 
Intl brotherhood a phe ey pulp, sul- 
phite, and paper mill workers, sup............ 
Diggers and excavators 11282, sup........ a 
Federal union 8818, sup................+. 
Scale workers 7592, sup.. 
Federal labor 10023, sup. 
rat #250 labor 10612, tax, may, $2. 









Cc sonizai labor, Hinton, W Va, sup 
Stone-pavers, sidewalk layers, and curb- 
setters prot 11358, SUP.............ccccereerceeesseeeer eee 
Federal labor 11359, sup... ne 
Laborers prot 11366, =. seaeustion 
Telephone operators 11361, sup.. 
Talleymens prot 11362, sup.... 
Federal labor 11363, sup.... 










Poderal labor 11964, GUpp.........000s-.cccccssescocescccees 
Marine firemens asso 8000, tax, june, $6.05; 

CE Be ccertceccesecconcoccnnemtnrnbecocececocatonsoastones. ose 
Federal labor 8608, tax, a, “m, J df, $6..... 


— of labor, ¢ ‘edar Rapids} ta, t tax, a, 


Natl bro of coal hoisting sonata tax, a, 





m, 
Coopers intl union of °% 
Trades — labor assembly, Belleville, Ill, 
tax, m.a,m, J, J, @ 
Sand cutters 10047, tax, july, os d f, Se 
Federal labor 8962, tax, m, j, $8; - eae 
Wisconsin state federation ' of labor, tax, 
may, '08, to and incl apr, '04....................0000 
Rollin ry helpers and laborers 10145, tax, 


Pa“ OTT. 2 aes 
Hod carriers and laborers 8280, tax, july 











be; 





d f, 95c..... 
Trades and labor council, “Dubois, Pa, tax, f 
aie arhtinlitleeeinieeainleaitia iiaidndaviinn 
Federal labor 11319, tax, aug, 95c: d f, 95c...... 
Central | ema Amsterdam, N Y, tax, a, m, 
ES ALES ALE SER TE LCITINN 
Trades ‘ond labor assembly, Kewanee, III, 
tax, f, m, a, m, j, J 
Central labor, Duquoin, Ill, tax, f, m, a, m, 





J, 

reiderail bor 10835, tax, June, $1.05; d f, $1.05.. 

Shippers, packers = porters fa tax, 
june, $2.35; d 

bo — ice councii, Atchinson, Kan, 


m. J, 
Paper handlers 11234, tax, aug, $2.50; 4 f, ee 
Servant girls prot 8899, tax, a, m,Jj,j, $8; df, 
Wardrobe tenders 10617, tax, j, a, 90c; d Ti 
Central labor, New Baden, I1l,tax, m,a, m, j, 


j,a 
Coltes, spice and baking powder workers 
SUIT lcsictidedsiiiccupltuiticcaihititiashsniaanldall coatinidntibiidlgniieate 


$7 90 


<) 
uo 
S 


1 90 
5 00 
5 00 


5 00 
210 


470 
2 50 


5 00 
5 00 


6 00 
$1 80 


5 00 


31. 


— 


U 11186 Trades 0 ee 269 25 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Hare.... sone 25 00 
Organizing expenses, Henry F Hilfers. 20 00 
Organizing expenses, Clarence A Diehl......... 5 00 
Expenses attending ex council meeting, J B 

ER Ea ee 116 20 
Organizing expenses, J E Porter... on 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Fred Julian an 17 10 
Ice for june, American 1Ce€ CO...............0...s000+00 5 20 
Clipping for Am FED, Natl Press Intelli- 

CD BD iv srasecnenccanscnsersnsnmevasconcgpeonnsenmnneuseennece 5 00 
2 special cabinets, $70; 4 rms no 0 letter paper, 

$2.40;2 rms no4 letter paper, $1.20; 1 doz 

erasers, 50c; 1 doz ribbons, $5; 500 univ car- 

bons, $11.25; | doz comet erasers, $1; 1 Rem 

ribbon, 50c; Smith Premier typewriter co.. 91 85 
Printing 10,000 agents circulars (AM FED) 

BROT TE WW SIRS BEE BD. .000200000000200-s000sssesee0 22 50 
Organizing expenses, J L. Redman.... on 400 

2. Telephone rental, C & P telephone co ae 36 50 
Organizing expenses, J H Carver....... * 15 00 
Organizing expenses, Henry Steen.. on 20 00 
Organizing expenses, P J Downey 20 00 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 50 00 
Organizing expenses, O E Barlow.. 58 08 
Organizing expenses, H T Rich.. 7 00 
Organizing expenses, Andrew C McAnle 10 90 
Organizing expenses, Frank J Weber... 72 
Organizing expenses, W F Blackwell... 6 
Organizing expenses, Ed McNulty... mm 50 00 
Organizing expenses, C L Haill.....................4 25 88 

3. Strike benefit week ending July 4 to Laborers 

9147, Pietro Falvo, pres,Guisseppe Feroleto. 

_ RRR RR ite Aaa Ea mI 104 00 
Organizing expenses, J H Carver.. o 45 00 
Commission on advs, J Morrison.. 50 00 
Organizing expenses, R L Harper... 22 90 
Organizing ex penses, Frank Brassig.. 10 00 
Organizing expenses, Sam Hackett..... a 35 00 
Organizing expenses, R E Woodmansee...... 1] 23 










Laborers pe I crncscdsentanavescnanssisserseses 1 85 
Dyers and cleaners 10168, sup.. = 1 25 
Foundrymen 10110, sup........ 1 00 
Federal labor 11265, sup... 1 00 
J T Manning, sup............ 60 
Federal labor 10116, sup........... " 50 
Federal labor 11815, sup..................sscccssseseeeeeee 50 
Federal labor 11023, sup................. aaaiies 1 35 
Federal rr 9986, tax, ‘ 
| 8 GRR 4 40 
Federal labor 10764, tax, june $ 
| ean Iaariae a eeaatet 6 70 
Fishermens prot 11238, tax, jt 
LS PER eR cle 755 
Federal labor 9418, tax, june, $1.30; sup, $1; d f, 
eiiiniehsienaianibiieaetbineassanannenteurtieaenetneanetens 8 60 
POPES BADGE BERT, GUD. .ceccceccccsreccosceces secneseese 8 50 
Hotel and restaurant emp! intl alliance, 
I PE ncerisenctndannucuswnnunititcenadeniensnaias 206 3 
Smal supplies............... ; 4 07 
Advertisements AM FED 554 87 
Subscriptions AM FED.................. ‘ 201 95 
Premium on bonds for local unions.............. 40 00 


$79,884 09 


EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rentinadvance,WmMGarrett $150 00 


Printing and furnishing 600 postals, $9.50; 
rinting 20,000 endeavors, Ko: rinting 
,000 greetings, $60; printin 20,000 whys, 

$42; printing 20,000 trades union, ‘$26; print- 
ing 1,800 large letter circulars, $7.50; print- 
ing 20,000 quotations, $60; printing 200 
strike receipts = 75; Fin ny 200 strike re- 
colo (ear, $1.7 ting 100 envelopes, 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











CONDENSED 


SOUPSE 


“Just Add Hot Water and Serve.” 


PRICE 


A CAN 


6 


PORTIONS OF 





~~ SOLD 
20 KINDS. 


mee S10 CENTS 


ONE CAN MAKES 


DELICIOUS SOUP. 


EVERYWHERE. 











3. 


££ 


3. Organizing expenses, 


s Newspapers and magazines, 


. Telegrams, Western union tel co...... 


. 95 stencils and 95 frames, the Elliott co.. 


. 1 oak case, $11; 4,000 white cards 


Conference committee in regard to intl team 
drivers union and amalgamation, D D 
STEIN? 0s, ‘cetssiiiiensibantintunmeeicsuiniantanteaibiidieeimiminincananhaes 

Organizing expenses, John Cannon ... 

Organizing expenses, Harry Holborn 

Jas R Crozier... 

"* § }  * eee 

Telegrams, Postal tel cable co. ‘ 

2 qrs rotary neostyle paper, John C Parker.. 

Hugh Mce- 














Gregor. 
Com on advs, John Morrison....... 
Organizing expenses, A W Jones..... 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon.. 
Organizing expenses, © W Kaxter .... 
Organizing expenses, Frank L. Rist.. 
Organizing expenses, Ed McNulty 
Translating, Bernard H Lane...... 


Organizing expenses, Victor E Green.. 
Organizing expenses, Peter G Swartz.. - 
Organizing expenses, R M Hendrick............ 
Printing 20,000 letter heads, Law Reporter co 
Organizing expenses, John Davidson............ 
Printing 1,000 manuals of procedure, $52.70; 

ptg 1,000 constitution outlines, $108; ptg 

6, receipts, 12 books, omen Law Re- 








25 large manila envelory 8, $1. gre 
eagle draughting pencils, $5; 2 éa carbon 
pencils, $1; 1 bottle Higgins ink, 25c; 1 eye 
shade, 350; 100 blotters, 54x11, $1.25; 3 quires 
t w paper, 25c; 1 gross pens, 75c; 1 gross pens, 
$l; 1 doz pencils, $1; | bottle red ink, le; 
| doz letter size manila pads, $1; 2,000 Con- 
gress envelopes, $2.70—$16.05. Cr. by return 
1 stamp dater, 25c; overcharge 1 rubber 
ruler, 25c—50c; Law Reporter co............. 
1 qt Carters ink. 6c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 
paper pins, 10c; 1 qt mucilage, 75c; 1 doz 
eagle draughting, 4Uc; 1 letter file, 25c; 1 en- 
velope opener, 25c; '4 1b rubber bands, $1.50; 
ls. ee CINE TION .ncninernnvenuiiogtionsnanenelneies 
Cuts, National eng co...... 







Orgapizing expenses, J C Foster.......... 
Organizing expenses, (‘al Wyatt........ 
Organizing expenses, Cornelius Ford... 
Organizing ex penses, O P Smith........ 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter..... 
Organizing expenses, John J Keegan... 
Express for june, U S Express co...... 
Organizing expenses, A E Ireland.. 
Organizing expenses, O E Barlow..... ‘ 
Organizing expenses, Reuben Forker sans ast 
, $12; acneney 








nses, C E Sautters. 
Strike benefit on 48 members for week end- 
ing july 4, 03, for laborers prot 7458, Jacob 
Stahlhofer, pres; M F Sullivan, sec............. 
Strike benefit of street and Tt senerers 
9147, for week ending july 11, , Pietro 
Falvo, pres; Guisseppe Feroleto, a eagienees 
Material and labor on book case, making 
key and drawer with lock, Donaldson & 
EE initucenidddiaiiiiiitdiiaiingenininrioniaiasaudinamessaition 


war BeZasa 
SSssenzessesenz 


eases 


14. 


16, 





. Organizing expenses, Jno A Flett 


Organizing expenses, Fred Julian................. 
Printing july Am FEbD, $914.45; printing 500 
monthly hangers (AM FED, july), $5.50...... 


. Translating, Nathaniel Harris.. 


Strike benefit, week ending, to labore Ts ‘prot 
8724, M J re onroy, sec, and Horace A 
Duke, ID. csnnnnennaien-~segieiemiibmininentatinaeineanens 

Organizing expe s, Herman Robinson ... 

Bal on conference committee in regard to 
intl team drivers’ union amalgamation, 
8 ee 

Organizing expenses, F W Habel.. - 

Organizing expenses, J F Krieger.......... im 

Organizing expenses, R E Woodmansee ...... 

Expenses attending conference at Washing- 
ton, DC, for amalgamation of team drivers 
intl and teamsters intl union, W D Ryan.. 








. Organizing expenses, Stuart Reid ................. 


Organizing expenses, C C Sch wartz.. 
Organizing expenses, Wm O Marrin... - 
Organizing expenses, Bundy Peterson.......... 
Fee collecting AM FED adv bills, Ralston & 
FRI ccascccussaneninuninn seaseegpanmumummeneninsnenaete 
Organizing expenses, Fred Julian....... iia 
Organizing expenses, F A Lymburner.......... 
Organizing expenses, Thomas H Donovan.. 
Monthly appropriation to metal trades fed- 
eration of N A, EJ Lynch........ 
Organizing expenses, Jas Towey... wi 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall............... 
Subs ie Even ng Star, Jany 1, 03, to July 1, 
, eI iecee cI ge eter aes 
Organizing expenses, Henry M Walker...... 
Expense incurred on grievance com, D A 












ayes 
2000 Zc stamps, postoffice..................... 
Organizing expenses, HS Whiteman. 
Organizing expenses, F C Wheeler... . 
Organizing expenses, Jas K Kreutzinger. 








Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke . 
Amt received and credited as per capita tax 

to Fed Labor 11186, prior to issuance of 

charter, NG Robinson, .. avecenneseee 
Organizing expenses, Jas eonard 
Organizing expenses, Kdwin McNulty.. 
Badges, U U Darling & CO..............::.0:00 
12,000 2c stamped envelopes, postoffice.. 
Organizing expenses, J i Nightingale... 










. Organizing expenses, Chas J Thain............ “tg 


Expense in adjusting building trades dis- 
pute: painters vs painters; marble workers 
wt RE 

Expense as fraternal dele gate to British 
trades union congress, Max S H 

Organizing expenses, Frank L Hist. 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... 

foiders, Library Bureau........... 

Toilet service for 1 mo, Fowler mfg co, 





. Strike benefit for street and building ia- 


borers 9147 for week ending july 18, Pietro 
Falvo, pres; Guisseppe Feroleto, sec .......... 
Strike benefits for week ending ‘july ll for 
laborers 7458, M L Sullivan, sec; Jacob 
Stahthofer. pres.. 
Labels retarned by federal labor ‘87¥0, HP 
Thompson ...... enonueeepensagsbsoonseneoventeueensnepeasatones 





& R555 seem em oe 







ein 


Se 
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18. 


24. 


. Organizing expenses, W J Connelly . 


. Organizing expenses, 


. Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger. 


. Organizing expenses, Edward Me Nulty 


Organizing expenses, C F Baker ................... 
Organizing expenses, J F Harrington.. rae 
Organizing expenses, R D Hogan ........ 








Organizing expen-es, W M Goer........ 
Organizing expenses, Ww m A Numby.. 
Organizing expenses, Otto Stein............ 
P H Cummins 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke.. 
Organizing expenses, G Y Harry.......... 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 
Organizing expenses, J A Keeler....... ..... 
Organizing expenses, W H Mullen.......... ows 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson...... 
Organizing expenses, P. H. Strawhun 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar .......... 
Organizing expenses, F H Vanderhoof.......... 
Organizing expenses, E S Richmond.. 
Organizing expenses, F G R Gordon.. 
Organizing expenses, Thos F Tracy.. 
Organizing expenses, Jas Leonard ......... 
Organizing expenses, JH plahtingale 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. ; 
Organizing expenses, John T Smith. 
Organizing expenses, 0 E Bariow. 
Organizing expenses, Jas W Troyer 
Organizing expenses, J A Keeler........ 
Strike benefits for week ending July 18. 
laborers 7158, Jacob Stahlhofer, pres, and 
OMI II oc ccncesssssvecspseneesreie-consorecese 
Strike benefits for week ending July 23, 
laborers #147, Pietro Falvo, pres, and Guis- 
ee 
Organizing expenses, J F Welch...... 
Organizing expenses, Henry Schuler. 












Organizing expenses, Dan Sullivan.... 
Organizing expenses, A Cable.......... 
Organizing expenses, Chas Norton.. ni 
Organizing expenses, Chas J Duke................ 


. 4 weeks’ salary, G B Squires, bookkeeper..... 


5 weeks’ salary, J W Lowe, bookkeeper... 
4 weeks’ salary, PS Edmunds, bookkeeper 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning, clerk...... ..... 
8 weeks’ salary, S W Dickinson, typewriter. 
4 weeks’ salary, I M Rodier, typewriter eatonne 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne, clerk ........ ai 
4 weeks’ salary, Jas Brown, clerk.. 
4 weeks’ salary, C H Roderick, c lerk.. 
4 weeks’ Salary, MR Edmunds, clerk.. 
4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell typewriter. 
4 weeks’ salary, J Kelly, stenographer .. 
4 weeks’ salary, R L Guard, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, M M Webster, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, K Carey, stenographer ....... 
4 weeks’ salary, ( B Milligan, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, I, McCallen, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, D L Bradley, stenogra her 
2 weeks’ salary, AL McCoy, ste nographer. 
4 weeks’ salary, L M Withers, ste nographer 
4 weeks’ salary, N Harris, ste ‘nographer. sduee 
4 weeks’ salary, J Gallaher, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, Howard K Barnes, stenog- 
A E Atwood, stenographer.. 
4 weeks’ salary, A G Kussell, stenographer... 
4 weeks’ salary, Guy H Oyster, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Gaver, stenographer...... 
4 —— salary, Caroline Osborne, stenogra- 
SEIT spccsighidbuustenteenaabiveinebees: Shnehenesthncne sipsenencets 
1 week and 2 days’ salary, Mrs L. 8 Robbins, 
stenographe iP ccieitcciiianinlicieniensinstisbidinratiacminameitn 
4 weeks’ salary, F F Hartwell, stenographer 
4 weeks’ salary, E Valesh ......... 
4 weeks’ salary, A Holmes, clerk.. 
4 weeks’ salary, BS Thomas, clerk 
4 weeks’ salary, D J Neilsen, clerk.. 
4 weeks’ salary, Geo H Broady, clerk 



















Organizing expenses, John A Boutte... ee 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker................ 
Exp of frat delegates to dominion trades and 
labor council of Canada, John Coleman..... 
Organizing expenses, P J Downey................. 
Railroad tare and expenses fur month ofjuly, 
SRI, CIID, . snascnnscencnanensesonesetasasanccasenaces 
One month’s salary, Sam’! Gompers, prest... 
One month’s salary, Frank Morrison, secre- 
IIT ‘shu seccucnquateasiingnsnedcasnsonensanstenpantabenencenecncentes 
Expense on trip to China, Ed Rosenburg..... 
800 my $6; 300 3c, $4; 300 4c, $12; 3800 5c, $15; 300 
$18; 300 be, $24; ; 800 10, $80, stamps, 
sastadiben psepnsneobenensenbansoanousenceensnenesneesen 
Organizing exp ,»A W Jones. sisi 
Organizing eahensen, R E Woodmansee 










8 


_ 


rWSENSERZSasSSan5S 
RSSSSsssssssEss 


ree 

aos 
- 
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100 00 
60 00 


171 60 
250 00 


208 33 
500 00 





. Express, 
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. Organizing expenses, J A Bauer...............0000 


Tramaintind, 1 FI LARC .0000cccces-ccccecscess -esceseesece 
$1.30; tel money, $1. 85; tickets, $6; 
sending m 0, (8c; newspapers for office, 
$3; repairs to copy press, 2oc; notary service, 
$2; ex postage, 5c, G B Squires belinanesninantene 
Hauling FED, $6.50; tickets Feb, $2, GB 
i ee 
Postage on AM FED, postoffice 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce........ 

















$13 45 
2 80 


Organizing expen-es, Alex Rosenthal.. 108 44 
Organizing expenses, H R Bates........ 5 00 
Organizing expenses, S B Laurence 12 80 
Organizing expenses, H M Walker.. 75 00 
O00 2-c, $10; 4,000 1-c, $40, postoffice... ‘ 80 00 
Organizing expenses, C W Baxter ................. 27 60 

Appro to quarrymens no 9722 from defense 
0 Bk fea 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Edw McNulty. 28 00 
Organizing expenses, P H Cummins. 38 50 
Organizing expenses, Jas Towey........ 50 00 
Organizing expenses, H N Randall. 74 20 
Organizinu expenses, J A Keeler.......... 45 00 
Organizing expenses, F H Vanderhoof. 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazeluar... 100 00 
Organizing exp nses, P H Strawhun...... we 100 00 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson..... 100 00 
Organizing expenses, John A Filett.... mn 200 00 
. Organizing expenses, T H Flynn..... 200 00 
Organizing expenses, F F Benson....... ais 50 00 
Organizing expenses, J K Krutzinger........... 10 57 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison. 13 18 
$16,016 02 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand July 1, 1908...................-c:000 $62,940 72 
Receipts for month of July...............cccceceeseeeee 16,943 37 
TED sstinsininiseientatiinag eAustantiabineaneietaaseunesesesasuntiin 79,884 09 
Expenses for month Of July ...........c..ccceeeeeeee 16,016 02 
63,868 07 
I a caiisiiaieeldnioainteceseenseiidminesenniiimebemenia 58,480 40 
General fund . 5,887 67 
EER Se RAO a ae $63,868 07 


FRANK MORRISON, 
S cretary, A. F.of L. 











Two Elements 


life are 
hospitality 


Baltimore 


Rye 


cause of its 


Baltimore RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LanaHan & SON 


B MORE 
ALTI and 





Sold atall first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


of pleasurable social 
health and 


Hunter 


Contributes to both as 
the physician’s and the 
host’s first choice be- 


Sterling Quality 


Superb Flavor 




















‘a TT 
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J. M. GUFFEY 
PETROLEUM CO. 








Producers, 
Refiners, 
Shippers, and 
Exporters 

of 


Texas Crude Petroleum 


AND ITS PRODUCTS 











PITTSBURG, PA. 








“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 
AND PLUMBING GOODS 














make it possible for every home to have a dainty 


modern bath room at a moderate cost. 

=. They combine the purity and cleanliness of 

china with the strength and durability of iron. 
Our beautiful book ‘‘Modern Bath Rooms,” 


containing much information to home builders, sent 
free on application. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














‘The Ohio 
Sash and Door Company 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Mouldings, Etc. 


375 Merwin St. Cleveland, O. 











No. 212 Nailed Steel Head § 
Warehouse and Mill Broom: 


These brooms are —— for all kinds of heavy P 
and light sweeping. They will Last Longer P 
and give Better Service than any ordinary Pa 
wire-wound broom. There are no shoulders to § 





break or tear when sweeping around gp et P. 
etc, They keep their shape until entirely Py 
worn out. Q 


Weight 35 Ibs. per dozen. Ask for prices. ; 





4 
MADE BY 2 


THE Osporn MANuF'G Co. ; 











CLEVELAND, O. 
> 


The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


<a 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D, R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 

For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 

Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 

Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 

line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 

made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 





If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





TRADE MARK 












re eee 
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Central New York Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


UTICA, N. Y. 


A Long Distance Telephone enables you to reach 
all cities in the United States without traveling, 
and saves time and money : : : : 3: : 

















Thorough Inspections 


=== AND == 


Insurance Against Loss and Damage to Property 
and Loss of Life and Injury to Persons caused by 


Steam Boiler Explosions 


F. B. ALLEN, Second Vice-President J. B. Pierce, Secretary 
L. F. MippLesrook, Assistant Secretary 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
L. B. Brarnerb, Treasurer 





INCORPORATED 1839 


Che Savings Bank of Utica 


233 GENESEE ST., UTICA, N. Y. 


Rochester Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 


25 EXCHANGE STREET 





Capital, $200,000 Surplus, $800,000 





ut 


BANK OPEN FROM 10 A.M. TO 3 P. M. 


Special attention and facilities given to the accounts 
of Labor Organizations 


Saturdays, 9 A. M.to12M. Monday Evenings, 6.30 to 
8 o’clock. Sundays and Legal Holidays excepted, 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





POUGHKEEPSIE TRUST CO., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Legal Depository for State, City and Court Funds 
JUNE 30, 1902. 


———— Tf}. ————— 














RESOURCES. 
Loans, Demand and 


Empire State Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


ime ° ° $775,029.21 
Mortgagesand Real 
Estate 


+ _ 127,054.50 
Investment Securi- 


UTICA, N. Y. ties .  . «34217355 
Cash on hand and 

inbanks . 135,341.10 

Due from Banks 22 579.21 


Local and Long Distance Telephone 
connecting with all cities and prin- 
cipal towns in United States * »* 
SAVES TIME AND TRAVELING 


$1,402,177.57 





LIABILITIES. 
$125,000.00 


Capital Stock 


Surplus and 


Profits . 200,692.85 
Deposits . 1,043,555-79 
Due to Banks 32,928.93 


$1,402,177-57 


Business and Personal accounts invited. : 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT.—Amounts deposited on or be- 
fore the third of the month in Savings Department will 
receive interest at the rate of 3 per cent 1 
withdrawn before three months, interest will be paid at the 
rate of 2 per cent per annum.) Correspondence solicited. 


yer annum. (If 
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we 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 


The Master Specialist of Chicago, who 
Cures Varicocele. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. CopyvniaurTeo. 





of charge. 








Correspondence Confidential. 


My home treatment is successful. 


aricocele 
Hydrocele 


Cured to Stay Cured in 5 Days. No Cutting or 
Pain. Guaranteed Cure or Money Refunded. 
Under my treatment this insidious disease 


VARICOCEL rapidly disappears, Pain ceases almost in- 


stantly. The stagnant blood is driven from the dilated veins and all 
soreness and swelling subsides. Every indication of varicocele van- 
ishes, and in its stead comes the pleasure of perfect health. Many 
ailments are reflex, originating from other diseases. For instance, 
innumerable blood and nervous diseases result from poisonous taints 
in the system. Varicocele, if neglected, will undermine the physical 
strength and depress the mental faculties, derange the nervous system, 
and ultimately produce complicated results. In treating diseases of 
men | always cure the effect as well as the cause. My method of treat- 
ment is safe and permanent. 


s is what you want. | give a Legal 
Certainty of Cure Guarantee to cure you or refund your 
money. What! have done for others | can dofor you. | Can Cure 
You at Home. 








Write me your condition fully and you will receive in plain 
envelope a scientific and honest opinion of your case, Free 
My books and lectures mailed free upon application. 


H. J. TILLOTSON, M. D., 228 Tillotson Building, 84 Dearborn St., Chicago 














We Manufacture a 
Complete Line of 
Popular Priced 


its 


0.00 


2.85 
5-79 


8.93 


7-57 





Kalamazoo, Mich. 








VEHICLES 


. Cutters and Sleighs 


Lull Carriage Co. 








che Oldsmobile 


The enjoyment of outdoor life is doubled 
to the owner of the Oldsmobile. Its per- 
fect simplicity leaves ‘Nothing to watch 
but the road.” 


Mechanical ingenuity has done away 
with all complications, and progressive 
ideas in construction maintain the premier 
position of the Oldsmobile. It is built to 
run and does it. 
Price, $650.00 
Selling agencies are established in all the principal 
cities of the world. Call and see why the Oldsmobile 
“goes.”? Write for illlustrated catalogue to 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, ?=3%9!"- 


MEMBERG OF THE ASSOCIATION LICENSED AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS 



































| 
/ 
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C. A. HILL 


Electrical Contractors 





Westinghouse Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Edward Elsworth @ Co. 
Se  j Roi 


54 Fulton Street o o BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















= CHI 
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She 


OWEN Universal 
Plain 


And DUPLEX 
Milling Machines 





Built for Up-to-Date Practices 








OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
SENT FOR THE ASKING 


THE OWEN MACHINE TOOL CoO., Springfield, Ohio 








BOILERS AND ENGINES 


HEATERS and TANKS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE BROWNELL CO. 


Main Office and Works, DAYTON, OHIO 






=m CHICAGO AGENTS, R. R. STREET & CO. BRANCH OFFICE: 
184 AND 186 WASHINGTON STREET 811 N. SECOND STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








tt me : 
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Protection Positive and Immediate. Security 
Absolute and Unquestioned. 





If by depositing $3.00 each month in a bank you could 
have a guarantee that in event of your death, even if it oc- 
cured in a few months, your family would receive $1,000, 
would you not open an account at once ? 

The Provident (or monthly premium) Policy of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Life Insurance Co, is a much better proposition 
than the above. 

Investigate Our Plans. 
O, R. LOOKER, President. A. F. MOORE, Secretary, 
Home Office, DETROIT, MICH. 





LEARN ELECTRO-PLATING 


HE well-known Paragon ba 00 
an /t Plating Outfit, with ac- 
ict? compan ying printed instructions and 
harmiess chemicals, enables amye 
one to learn practical electro-piating; it 1s adapted for 
household use and small custom work, You can gold- 
plate watch-cases, jewelry, ornaments, etc,, and silver. 
plate knives, forks, spoons, etc., and nickel-plate small 
articles of brass and steel. Apparatus, with Silver or 
OO; with supply of Gold, @3.503 with 
verand Nickel, $83.75. 
Mailed on receipt of price by money-order or regis- 
tered letter, Circulars and prospectus free, Manu- 
facturers’ Pla Outfits for factory, workshopand custom-work. 
Address Dep" lectro 


jc & Chemical Co., (inc.) 
(Agents Wanted). 72 Washing S« *, South, New York City. 





H. B. Sherman 
Mtg. Co. 
HOSE BRASS GOODS. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 





WEST SIDE BANK, 


109 N. MAIN AVENUE, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Interest paid on Savings Accounts. 
Foreign Drafts for Sale. 


Cincinnati Artificial Limb Co. 4 


Wo. L. Ricuen, Proprietor and Inventor 
Artificial 


S. E. Corner Fifth and Plum Sts. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





U.S. Government Manufacturer :: Satisfaction Guaranteed 





Westchester County National 
Bank 


PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


CORNELIUS A. PUGSLEY, President. 


CYRUS FROST, GEO. A. FERGUSON, 
Vice-President. Cashier. 


CAPITAL, $100,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $197,074.34 





A FAMOUS WHISKEY 


“LEWIS 66” 


STRAUSS, PRITZ & CO. 
Distillers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Telephone, Seneca 317 
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27 


Edward H. Everett 


ww GLASS @ ow | 


i Beer Bottles 


The 


Company 


MANUFACTURERS = 


NEWARH, OHIO 


Water Bottles 


To Stand Steaming Test For Highly Carbonated Waters 


Mineral Water, Soda or Pop 
Bottles 


Turn, Mould, Wine and Liquor | Y 
Bottles ; 
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THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


























1876 1902 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
Nos. 97-103 CEDAR ST. 
NEW YORK 
It is always prudent to insure 
BONDS | withan old company and one 
whose financial condition is 
OF SURETYSHIP beyond question. This Com- 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT | pany began business in 1876. 
\ EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY | ts assets, Dec. 34, 1902, were 
STEAM BOILER $5,498,694.55. It is always well 
PLATE GLASS to scrutinize the names of 
} BURGLARY Directors. The list given below 
q FLY WHEEL indicates that men of national 
i BONDED LIST reputation in finance and com- 
; merce are serving on our 
Board. For information about any specialty apply to 
; our Principal Office or to any Agency. 
Hy DIRECTORS: Wm. P. Dixon, Alfred M. Hoyt, A. B. 
; Hull, Geo. E. Ide, W. G. Low, J. G. McCullough, Wm. 


J. Matheson, Alexander E. Orr, Henry E. Pierrepont, 
Geo. F. Seward, Anton A. Raven, John L. Riker, W. 
. Emlen Roosevelt, Geo. G. Williams. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, Pres. HENRY CROSSLEY, ist Asst. Secy. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secy-Treas. FRANK E. LAW, 2d Asst. Secy. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, 3d Asst. Secy. 


AGENCIES IN ALL CONSIDERABLE TOWNS 








Pure 
Wheat 
Crisp 


Qxford Flakes 


Delicate 
Delicious 
Digestive 





PREMIUM LIST AND BOOKLET IN EACH PACKAGE 


OXEORD PURE FOOD CO., Ltd. 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


MILLS AT OXFORD, OAKLAND COUNTY, MICH. 














| Patented b 
MINERS’ BELT OIL CAN. 30:*Siisiie. 
Jan. 28, 1902. 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL OIL CAN ON THE MARKET. 

Joseph Swisher, of Diamond, Indiana a practical miner, invented a 
device by which Oil Can may be tilted to discharge its contents into lamp 
or torch without the necessity of detaching the can and which will remain in 
an upright position, irrespective of the numerous positions assumed by the 
miner while at his work. 


COONEY & GEIGER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


For Sale by the Leading Jobbers of Hardware and Miners’ Supplies. 


N. B. 


If your Jobber does not handle the “Diamond” Miners’ Belt Oil Cans, 


send your orders to us. 





G. LIPPMAN & SONS, 


107 Broadway, 
New York City. 





JOHN LEGGETT & SON, 
PAPER BOXES 





TROY, NEW YORK. 
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FLEISCHMANN’S 
cawpaesseo YEAST 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
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DDLZ 


Money Makers for Retail Merchants. 

** My receipts have increased from $30.00 
to $50.00 per day since the register was put 
in,”’ says T. C. Brolliar, of Fort Collins, Colo. 


$500.00 Earned in Less Than a Year. 


Send for circular “It Pays for Itself,” 
which shows by convincing facts and fig- 
ures that a National will earn more than 
$560.00 in a year. 


Over Four Times as Many Union Men 


are employed in our factory as in all other 
cash register factories combined. 


National Cash Register Co. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 














MEN WHO RIDE 
WHEELS to BUSINESS 





STAYS THERE GETS THERE 
ONLY COST THE FIRST COST 





Lattina 


Cellular tire $10 per pair 


Made only in one size, 134 in. Fits perfectly any 
standard 28-inch wheel with rims 13%, 1%, or 
15g inches. No tools needed to put it on. No 
valves. No pumping. Far outwears the pneu- 
matics. Nearly as resilient. Punctures don’t 
phase it. 

A big money saver and comfort. 


Ghe Rubber Tire Co. 


1215 Arch St. Philadelphia 


AAbbbbbhbbbhabhbbbbbhhbhbhbbbhbhhebs Aas yyvevs 














“Standard” 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATHS 
AND PLUMBING GOODS 























make it possible for every home to have a dainty 
modern bath room at a moderate cost. 
They combine the purity and cleanliness of 
china with the strength and durability of iron. 
Our beautiful book ‘‘Modern Bath Rooms,” 


containing much information to home builders, sent 
free on application. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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WHO IS YOUR 
BEST FRIEND? 


He who gives you dry husks of advice, or he 
who works with might and main to help you 
along?  *& eH HOH OHO 
As with men, so with newspapers. Some are 
mere talkers. Others DO THINGS, 
and chief of this class is 


| | | GeNEW YORK 
AMERICAN 


Free from the musty traditions of journalism, 
the American is, nevertheless, truly conserva- 
tive. It is the unsparing foe of criminal Trusts 
and of all other forces that stand like ravenous 
beasts in the path of happiness and progress. 




















THE AMERICAN 


Is Full of Ideas as well as of Information 


Therefore do workers and thinkers read it, 
write to it, and advertise init #* w% sw wt 


























> 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


i WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
eS 


Protect yourseives from being defrauded. 
READ THE FOLLOWING 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, i90I, 





In reference to 
DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we havealso endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or ster publications in which the name of 
the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifth— That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
zine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that the American 
—— of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 


14, 1901. 


— 
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128 pages 
of 
TOOLS 























, 
: 
f 
Yaa * The above Catalog in pocket size sent free to any address. 
We want every reader of this Journal to have a copy. 
“ 
1 
i 
’ 
Goodell-Pratt Company 





" 


} GREENFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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THE 


Edison Phonograph 


makes it possible to have music in every home. 
It is made in nine styles, from $10.00 to 
$100.00. The Standard and the Home are the 
popular Phonographs. 

Dealers will furnish catalogues and full 
information about this great amusement maker. 
Edison Records enable you to have all the latest 
music as fast as it appears. 

All Genuine Edison Phonographs and 
Records bear the signature of Thomas A. 
Edison. Ask for these and take no others. 


If you cannot get catalogues, write to 


National Phonograph Company 


Orange, New Jersey 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM LONDON, ENG. 





Pittsburg Stocks 
and Bonds 


Pittsburg is the center of America’s 
industrial supremacy. 

There are no better securities in the 
United States than the Stocks and 
Bonds of ‘‘Pittsburg District” Indus- 
trial and Public Utility Companies. 

We specialize in these, and have 
complete tables of earnings of prop- 
erties. We represent as direct sell- 
ing agents fourteen Pittsburg Banks. 


The Pittsburg Securities 


and Guarantee Co. 


222-224 Fourth Avenue 
Opposite New Stock Exchange 
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R. E. CAREY 


Plambers’ 
Wood Work 


TeELrePHone 815 JOun 





NEW YORK 





321 Pearl St. 
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“NEW STANDARD” 
Electric Elevators 


Are the Best Because they are 


SELF-CONTAINED 
SELF-OILING 


THE FLANGES are FORGED 
not keyed on. 


Controls are Full Electric 


No Chains, Shipper Rope, or 
Mechanical Devices Used. 


AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED 
ELEVATORS AND FAST DUMBWAITERS 
ARE SPECIALTIES 


Descriptive Bulletins issued regularly 
Send your name and address for our 
Mailing List. 
MARINE ENGINE AND MACHINE CO. 
1123 Broadway, New York. 
Tel. 2470 Mad. Sq. Works: Harrison, N. J. 
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JOHN MITCHELL 


$250 SHOE 
FOR MEN WHO WORK 
IS THE SHOE 


BECAUSE ITIS 
UNION MADE AND 
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Rainbow Packing 


Makes STEAM, FLANGE and HOT 
WATER JOINTS Instantly : : : 


Thousands of 
Imitators 


No Equal 


@ wilt HOLD 
HIGHEST 
PRESSURE 


Don’t have to use 
wire and cloth 
to hold 


RAINBOW, 
Can’t blow it out 





The Color of Rainbow Packing is Red 


NOTICE OUR TRADE-MARK 


The word “RAINBOW” in a diamond in three rows of 
diamonds in black, extending throughout 
the entire length of each and 
every roll of 


RAINBOW PACKING 
PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PEERLESS RUBBER MFG. CO. 


16 Warren Street, NEW YORK 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


Chas.A. 
Schieren & Co. 














MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK, 45-51 Ferry Street. 
CHICAGO, Franklin Street. 
BOSTON, 136 Lincoin St cet. 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 North Third Street. 
PITTSBURG, 240 Third Avenue. 
DENVER, 1315 Sixteenth Street. 
N, N. Y., Cor. 13th St. and 3d Ave. 
H 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
HAMBURG, GERMANY, Pickhuben 4. 
OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 


Rubber Belting. 


“1346 Para” is our finest 
grade. It indicates quality in 
material of every description, 
and goods bearing this brand 
can be depended upon to give 

the extreme of service both as to strength and 

durability. Manufacturers of all kinds of me- 
chanical rubber goods. 


RUBBER HOSE. 

We make Rubber Hose for any and all pur- 
poses, including Air Brake, Air Drill, Brewers, 
Car Heating, Fire Engine, Engine and Tender, 
Garden, Steam, Suction, Water Hose, etc. 


3S Full Line of Mechanical Rubber Goods. 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New York Belting and Packing Co. 


Limited. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., 724 Chestaut St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 150 Lake St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 509-511 Market St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 411 N. Third St. BALTIMORE, MD., 41 S. Liberty St. 

BOSTON, MASS., 24 Summer St. 


NeW YORK, 25 Park Place. 








Pittsburgh White Metal Co. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 
ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
- ++» MARKET 
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Correct Dress for Fall @ Winter 


Every garment made strictly to customer’s measure, and guaranteed as to quality, style, fit, and workmanship. We 
employ 1800 Union Tailors, and are indisputably 
THE LARGEST UNION TAILORING HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
Union Label on Every Garment Money Saved on Every Order 
We show nearly a million-dollar stock of stylish and beautiful patterns in suitings and overcoatings, and invariably 
save our customers from $5.00 to $15.00 on suit or overcoat, Made Strictly to Meesure, at prices ranging 
from $15.00 up. Tailoring for men—tailoring for boys—ladies’ man-tailored skirts. Uniforms of every character 
and description. Send for Booklet, Samples, and self-measurement blank, or call on Royal dealer nearest you. 


OGhe Royal Tailors, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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fe links business and 
pleasure the world around 
"—makes travel safe and every’ 
engagement possible. gh aad 
© An Elgin Watch always oa 


» has the word “Elgin” _ 
engraved on the works. 4 J) 


. “a> eet ie. ; P R 3 
8 fg ey ° ‘ea 3 


$ 
told by every jeweler in the land. 
# Booklet free. 
f National Watch Comps 
» Elgin, Illinois. 











It Aids Digestion For Sale Everywhere 
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Labor’sChoice 
WhisKey 


ALLiIRYE! 
ALL UNION! 
ALL RIGHT! 





Each Bottle bears the A. F. of L. Label 
and nineteen other Trades 
Union Labels 


The Hamburger Co. 
CHICAGO. 


hth theta thither tlt title 








The only UNION 


WHISKEY 


on the Market bearing 
the A. F. of L. Label 





Bottled by Union Men 

Bottles Made by Union Men 
Cases Made by Union Men 
Everything Union Throughout 





The Furth Company 


NEW YORK 


lll lll lll ll ill le ltl lll ll li li tlt ll li hte lhe ls tl ls hey, 
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CHEWING AND SMOKING 


SEA LION 
TOBACCO 


2160 Kindel Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 


PHONE W. 1106. 





Tos . Moore’, 


POSSUM HOLLOW 


= PURE RYE ox 


WHISKEY 


Ihe Thos. Moore Distilling Co 


M* Keesport- Pa. 
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REAL DIAMOND 


SMOKING @and#CHEWING 


yg 
UNION-MADE 


FOR 


UNION MEN 
yg 


1% 5 cts, °%.°* 10 cts. 


Sample sent for five cents in stamps. Picture 
of JOHN MITCHELL on Every Package. 2 @ 





CENTRAL 
UNION 


OR CHEW. 


| CUT PLUG. 


SMOA LE 


money, and it is also a Good Chew. 





This Cut represents a Five Cent Package, 
containing the BEST SMOKE ON EARTH for the 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, ~ e 28c. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, (Round « or Souare), 10c, 
Luxury Shaving Tabiet, ° 28. 
Swise Violet Shaving Cream, - 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Bar bers’), 6 Round 

Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c, Exquisite also for toilet. 

rial Size) Williams’ Shaving Tablet for RA stomp 


The only firm in the world making a aa 
” of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Gtastenbary. ce. 


LONDON PARIS DRE: ‘SDE SYDNEY 














a 

















. 
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DUFFY'S 


PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 


Medicine for all mankind ; 
the standard of purity and 
excellence for nearly half a 
century; an_ invaluable 
remedy for coughs, colds, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, ma- 
laria, “grippe,”” consump- 
tion; an ideal tonic and 
stimulant for the aged. The 
only Whiskey recognized 
by the Government as a 
medicine; prescribed by 
thousands of physicians ; 
used in numberless hos- 
pitals. 


Write for free 
medical booklet. 


The Duffy Malti Whiskey 


Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Drink 


FALSTAFF 


Bottled Beer 


“THE CHOICEST PRODUCT OF THE BREWERS’ ART” 











THE ONLY UNION MADE VEAST ON THE MARKET 


CEREAL #¥ ¥ ¥ 
COMPRESSED 


EVERY CAKE BEARS THE LABEL 








NE PLUS ULTRA YEAST CoO. SPENCER, MASS. 
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Drink—<. 


SCHLITZ 


THE BEER THAT 
MADE 
MILWAUKEE 
: FAMOUS : 
The main difference between good beer and bad 
beer is in the after effect. You notice that 
pure beer, Schlitz Beer, does not make you 
bilious. Pure beer is good for you; bad beer 


is unhealthful. You may be absolutely certain 
of its healthfulness 


When You Drink 
SCHLITZ BEER 











GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


mors z20—]_Zz2¢ 


CHEW 
GLOBE FINE CUT 
NERVE NAVY -PLUG. 





Frank Jones 
Brewing 
Co. Limited 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Ales 


Sand = 


Stout 


On Draught and in 
Bottle 





Try them against the 
Imported Article ::: 








Budweiser 


The Standard of Excellence 


holds 


first place 


and bas 
for 28 
years 





In that period 


[,510,000,000 


Bottles Have Been Sold 


More than all other beers cormbined 


It has rightly earned the title 


“King of Bottled Beers” 
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SHREDDED W#EAT 









E ALERT where the welfare of your children” 


B is concerned. If you want them to become vig- 
orousmanly men and strong womanly women safe- 
guard their health with the Natural Food—Shred- 
ded Whole Wheat Biscuit—the only natural por- 
ous (digestible) food made from wheat. In 
this natural builder is contained the exact food 
counterpart of every element of the body 
and in the same proportion—that is why it is 


i Fe) ke Ss Strong ‘ called the Natural Food. 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is crisp and 


e Hea t thy eit ren compels thorough mastication which strengthens 





the teeth and insures perfect digestion. 






Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass. save: te F ’ : ; 
“Your product has been in constant use in my fami y fora long time. It is a perfect food from a physiological standpoint 


and aside from that, it has the additional merit of being an appetizing addition to one’s menu. I can especially commend 
it as a very desirable addition to the dietary of any family.” 
Sold by All Grocers. 
Send for the Vital Question Cook Book illustrated in colors FREE, It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole Wheat 
Biscuit in over 250 ways. % 


Address The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. s 














Modern thought on the subject of 
food has found nothing better than 
wheat, which has been man’s princi- 
pal source of strength over thousands 
of years. 

But latter-day science has found a 
new and better way of preparing 
wheat. 

MAPL-FLAKE is this latest achieve- 
h am ment of science. It nourishes and 

) , satisfies as no other food can. 

= il Grea cp fakes of wh 

eed ! 


anil — thoroughly cooked by steam, and 


aS? GH toasted to a delicious brown. Ready 
<< r% Gy to eat from the package. Delicious 


— with cream or fruit juices. 


flavored with pure maple syrup, 


PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 


Millions are eating Malta-Vita, the perfect food, ASK ANY GROCER 15c APACKAGE 
Tastes good — because it is good 


Needs no cooking. Always ready to eat. HYGIENIC FOOD COMPANY, 


Relished by old and young, sick or well. 
SOLD BY GROCERS EEK 
MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD Co. BATTLE CORRE, SSCH. 
Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 














| 
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Hite 
Grocers 
smile 


**The Smile that won’t come off’’ 


“More Quaker Oats” the Grocer said, 
“No other brand will do instead.” 
And o’er his kindly features spread, 


The smile that won’t come off. 











UNIONISTS 
should use 


rms || T\. TRYABITA 
= f Food 


not only because it is good 
but because it is 
UNION MADE 
None but skilled Union 
workmen employed, 
Look for UNION LABEL on 
every package. 


ACelery Wheat Flake 
Delicious and 
Appetizing. 





Endorsed by physicians and dietic experts, BECAUSE 


Endorsed it furnishes proper nourishment for invalids and 
BY ALL LOVERS children as well as for the well and strong. 





OF THE BEST:: TRY !T—Accept no inferior substitute. 
Sliced Beef Ask your grocer to get it for you. 
Where Quality is Appreciated 
PRICE CEREAL FOOD COMPANY, 


ACME IS USED 








Battie Creek, Mich. 
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BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES and RASPS 


PERFECT ALWAYS. 
i 









Twelve Medals awarded at 
Internatioual Expositions. 


tan 








FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


G. & Hl. BARNETT CO., Phila., Pa. 
BLACK DIAMOND FILE WORKS. 





Hyde Water- Tube 
SAFETY BOILER 


SAFE—No danger to workmen or premises 





DURABLE—Freedom from bother about 
repairs 

ECONOMICAL—More steam in proportion to 
fuel handled 


ACCESSIBLE—Any part can be reached for 
inspection or cleaning without getting 
smothered with soot and dust 








All these points appeal strongly to man in 
charge and are just as important to the owner 
of the plant. Boilers are built of good material 
by competent men. Used by Rolling Mills and 
Blast Furnaces throughout the United States 
and Canada. Made in all sizes from 100 H. P. ‘Tt 
to 250 H. P. f 


Hyde Brothers & Co 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











It takes other Factors than the Label to make 
a UNION Printing Office 


The Law Reporter Company 


Superior Printers, Bookbinders 
Stationers, Engravers, Legal Blank Makers ;. 








518:520 Fifth Street 


cheerfully furnished on request. 





Members of Five Unions Employed :: 


MARK W. MOORE, Vice-Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 


WE PRINT THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
Our ALLIED LABEL <@@s81 IS PROTECTED BY LAW 


Prices on Constitutions, By-Laws, and general advertising for Unions 
Don’t do a thing until you get them. 
THE CHEAPEST GOOD PRINTING AND THE BEST CHEAP PRINTING MADE. 


Union Throughout 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS, Editor 
Official Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
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